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FOREWORD 

Word-of-mouth  communication  is  perhaps  the  most  neglected 
means  of  transmitting  information,  news,  and  appeals  in  the  whole 
arsenal  of  psj^chological  operations.  The  prinoipal  barrier  to  its 
effective  use  in  the  past  has  been  its  seemingly  unpredictable  na.ture: 
some  rumors  die  out  quicldy,  message  content  is  often  wildly  distorted, 
information  may  fail  to  reach  the  intended  audience. 

In  recent  years,  however,  an  impressive  body  of  research  findings 
has  been  accumulating,  in  such  diverse  fields  as  psychology,  sociology, 
political  science,  marketing,  disaster  relief,  and  agricultural  innovation 
which  suggests  that  reg?i lari  ties  and  patterns  exist  in  the  diffusion 
01  information  and  influence  from  one  person  to  another.  An  under¬ 
standing  of  these  patterns  should  make  it  possible  to  use  informal 
communications  with  much  greater  confidence  than  in  the  past — 
either  as  an  adjunct  to  the  conventional  media  or  as  a  substitute  for 
tlicm  in  regions  and  situations  where,  for  any  reason,  access  to  press 
and  radio  is  denied  large  segments  of  the  population.  These  findings 
also  suggest  the  potential  for  understanding  and  even  making  use  of 
informal  communications  in  operational  situations. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  research  which  could  apply  the  accumulat¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  informal  word-of-mouth  communication  to  the 
needs  of  psychological  operations,  the  Army  requested  SORO  to 
und^takc  Project  PROPIN,  a  scries  of  studies  of  word-of-mouth 
communication  in  various  countries. 

Basically,  the  Project  PROPIN  studies  attempt  to  answer  the 
question:  "WHO  says  ‘  WHAT  through  the  WORD-OF-MOUTH 
CHANNEL  to  WHOM  with  what  EFFECT?”  In  this  study, 
PROPIN-CCA,  data  were  collected  relevant  to  all  the  key  elements 
of  this  question.  Several  general  tendencies  and  broad  patterns — 
some  of  them  not  previously  suggested  by  China  area  specialists — were 
discovered  and  are  described  in  this  report.  Other  PROPIN  country 
studies  now  in  progress  are  further  developing  and  refining  the  theory 
and  methods  basic  to  this  hitherto  almost  unstudied  field  of  com¬ 
munication  research. 

I  believe  that  in  both  its  general  and  specific  aspects  the  present 
report  will  provide  the  Army  with  a  tool  of  substantive  usefulness. 


Kai  E.  Rasmussen 
Director 

Special  Operations  Research  Office 


Washington,  D.C. 

September  1961 
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CHAPTER  I 

'  .  '  •!’5f  - 

INTRODUCTION  AND  SUMMARY 

A.  INTRODUCTION  | 

PROPIN-CCA  is  a  study  of  wbrd-of-mouth  communication  in  the 
Chinese  Communist  Army  (CCA)  today.  It  is  one  of  a,  series  of 
Project  PROPIN  research  studies  of  word-of-mouth  communication 
conducted  for  the  Department  o:^the  Army  hy  the  Special  Operations 
Research  Ojffice.  It  complements  the  PROPIN-China  report  (in 
process  of  publication),  a  generail  study  of  word-of-mouth  communi¬ 
cation  in  Communist  China.  1 

PROPIN-CCA  is  designed  tot*  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  use  of  the 
word-of-mouth  medium  in  psychological  operations  by  indicating  to 
what  extent  and  bj’’  what  means  messages  could  be  introduced  into 
streams  of  word-of-mouth  information  diffusion  with  a  maximum 
chance  of  reaching  preselected  audiences  in  the  CCA.  In  addition 
to  fulfilling  its  psyops-oriented  task,  this  study  has  discovered  certain 
aspects  of  word-of-mouth  communication  relevant  to  unconventional 
warfare  field  operations. 

■  The  general  character  of  this  report  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

a.  It  describes  the  role  of  word-of-mouth  communication  in  the 
CCA  as  a  mass  medium  which  supplements  and,  in  some 
situations,  replaces  the  conventional  mass  media. 

b.  It  broadly  identifies  and  describes  specific  aspects  of  word-of- 
mouth  communication  in  the  CCA,  during  both  peace  and 
war,  which  make  it  a  valuable  weapon  in  the  arsenal  of 
psychological  operations. 

c.  It  particulsfrly  identifies  and  describes  a  relationship  between 
Chinese  so|diers  and  civilians  which  suggests  that  effective 
use  can  be  made  of  civilians  as  an  intermediary  between  the 
psychological  operations  officer  and  the  CCA. 

This  report  synthesizes  data,  from  four  SORO  studies: 

I.  A  study  based  on  interviews  on  Taiwan  with  296  CCA 
veterans  captured  during  the  Korean  War.  This  study 
intensively  explores  word-of-mouth  communication  factors 
as  they  existed  in  1951.  (Annexes  1-4) 

II.  A  documentary  study  of  the  CCA  since  the  Korean  War. 
This  study  examines  the  social  structure  within  which  com¬ 
munication  occurs  and  provided  hypotheses  for  up-dating 
the  data  in  Study  I.  (Annexes  5  and  6) 
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Til.  A  study  biis(Hl  on  interviews  on  Taiwan  with  28  CCA 
voternns  wiio  fled  tlio  mainland  as  recently  as  19/57.  This 
study  surveys  woi’d-ohmouth  communication  factors  as 
tliey  ('.xisted  in  1954-57.  It  partially  verifies  the  up-dated 
findings  rosidting  from  considcnitiori  of  iStndies  I  and  II. 
(Annex  7) 

IV.  The  PROPIN-CHINA  study.  Tlio  major  finding.s  of  t’ne 
(lOA  studies  arc  compared  for  consistency  with  the  general 
conclusions  and  insiglits  obtained  in  this  earlier  study  of 
word-of-vnoutli  communication  in  China.  (Published 
separately.) 

This  synthesis  of  several  independent  sots  and  types  of  data  was 
necessary  to  up-date  t.l<o  findings  of  the  basic  interview  material 
obtained  from  the  CCA  Korean  War  veterans,  to  describe  the  social 
context  in  wliich  this  communication  occurred,  and  to  test  tlie  findings 
against  data  tierived  from  other  sources. 

PROPIN-CCA  is  j)r(>.sented  in  two  parts: 

(1)  Part  A,  The  Report,  synthesizes  and  summarizes  only  those 
findings  of  tlic  research  which  remain  applicable  today  and 
draws  inferences  and  iinplications  judged  relevant  to  psy¬ 
chological  operations.  It  may^  bo  read  independently  of  the 
second  part. 

(2)  Part  B,  Tim  Research,  supplies  the  detailed  data,  annlvses, 
and  ducuiuoutation  underlying  Part  A.  In  format  it  is  a 
scries  of  annexes  to  Part  A. 

The  following  terras  are  used  throughout  this  report  with  the 
meanings  indicated; 

Word-of-Mouth  Communication:  The  oral  dissemination 
or  cxcliatigo  of  infoniiation  by  informal  face-to-face  con¬ 
tact  between  persons  or  between  a  person  and  a  group. 
Audience:  Any  category  of  persons  sliaring  certain  char¬ 
acteristics  which  could  bo  instrumental  in  implementing 
the  objectives  of  psyeliological  operations. 

Respondent:  Each  of  the  296  Korean  War  or  28  post- 
Koroun  War  veterans  interviewed  by  SORO  on  Taiwan. 
Informant:  Any  person  who  transmits  information  to 
either  a  respondent  or  a  member  of  an  audience. 

CCA:  An  abbreviation  for  the  Chinese  Communist  army 
wliich  the  Communists  officially  designate  the  “People’s 
Liberation  Army”  (PLA).  The  navy  and  air  force,  al¬ 
though  an  integral  part  of  the  “PLA,”  are  not  included 
in  this  study.  TIio  militia  and  other  non-“PLA”  internal 
security  forces  ni’e  also  excluded. 

CCF:  Tim  official  UN  Command  abbreviation  for  “Chinese 
Communist  Forces,”  the  elements  of  the  CCA  serving  in 
Korea  in  1950-53  as  so-called  “volunteers.”  . 
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B.  SUMMARY 

Tho  goiiorai  coiuilusioiis  presented  below  take  into  account  tlie 
extensive  changes  since  the  Korean  War  in  the  composition  ol‘  the 
(JOA,  the  characteristics  of  tlie  (lliineso  Communist  soldier,  and  the 
conditions  under  which  he  lives,  works,  and  fights.  Among  tlieso 
changes  are  some  wliich  presumably  servo  to  make  the  soldier  of 
today  le.'iH  susceptible  to  persuasion  or  subversion  than  the  soldier  of 
a  decade  ago; 

a.  elimination  of  Nationalist  army  veterans  who  fojnied  a  major 
part  of  the  CCA  in  1951; 

h.  intensified  political  indoctrination  and  control; 

c.  generally  better  pay,  food,  clothing,  and  billeting. 

Other  changes,  presumably  making  today’s  soldier  more  susceptible, 
include: 

d.  increased  literacy,  so  that  all  soldiers  are  now  at  least  partly 
literate; 

e.  greater  stratification  in  rank,  resulting  in  an  army  of  3-year 
conscripts  serving  under  career  officers,  and  creating  new 
tensions  between  tiro  ranks. 

Taking  those  changes  into  account,  the  following  general  conclusions 
appear  to  hold  true: 

1 .  The  Chinese  Communist  soldier,  like  the  Chinese  Communist 

/I r>n'»*c:»r»»\C’  •fn'n  m  n  ♦  i/\n 

own  country,  the  outside  world,  and  all  matters  beyond  his  imme¬ 
diate  observation.  This  dependence  increases  inversely  with  rank 
and  education,  that  is,  the  lower  ranking  and  less  educated  soldiers 
rely  somo^vhat  more  on  word-of-mouth  informants. 

2.  There  is  loss  diffusion  of  information  in  the  CCA  from  the 
few  to  the  many  than  among  Chinese  civilians.  It  is  likely  to  pass 
from  man  to  man  in  the  context  of  a  friendship  network.  It  mainly 
Hows  within  each  level  of  rank;  however,  there  is  some  direct  exchange 
between  EM  and  NCOs,  between  NCOs  and  officera,  and  even 
between  EM  and  officers. 

3.  The  political  officer  is  an  important  exception  to  this  last 
generalization.  He  is  a  major  source  of  information  for  all  ranks  and 
is  the  most  important  single  informant  on  military  developments  for 
troops  in  combat.  However,  ho  would  be  most  unlikely  to  know¬ 
ingly  pass  any  information  or  ideas  contrary  to  Communist  policy, 
and  therefore  is  not  a  promising  target  for  psyops. 

4.  Because  of  tight  official  control,  the  conventional  mass  media 
in  Mainland  China  offer  very  limited  opportunities  for  exploitation 
by  U.S.  psychologicivl  operations.  Government  and  army  news¬ 
papers  arc  an  important  source  of  information  for  troops.  Domestic 
radio  broadcasts  rcacli  a  small  audience,  and  controlled  distribution 
of  short  and  medium  wave  sets  renders  foreign  radio  broadcasts 
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iiiiiccossihln  nxcopt  to  ce.ftiun  ])o]it.i<‘.iil!y  reliablo  ixirsoiiocl.  Mtigii- 
zioGS,  books,  lilins,  and  f.lio  llioafor  aro  also  closely  HiiporvisRd. 
Although  it  might  bo  possiblo  to  inllllrato  Rome  subtly  canioutlagcd 
propaganda  into  these  media,  this  would  uiKpiostionably  bo  most 
difliciilt. 

5.  'J'hough  tile  immediate  (cold  war)  potential  of  psychological 
operations  against  tlio  ()()A  is  limited,  the  possibilities  would  bo  much 
more  extensive  under  conditions  of  war,  limited  or  total,  UN  leaflet 
and  loudsjieakor  operations  v/ern  effective  with  Chinese  troops  in 
Korea,  and  it  is  prolialile  they  woiihl  be  effective  again  under  similar 
conditions.  Many  SOIIO  respondents  considered  leaflets  and  loud¬ 
speaker  broatlcasts  t.ho  source  of  most  information  about,  the  inilitary 
situation  during  the  Korean  War.  Increased  literacy  should  augment 
the  accessibility  of  leadels  in  future  operations. 

G.  The  most  promising  channel  of  access  to  the  COA  is  provided 
by  civilians.  They  are  a  major  source  of  information  for  soldiers  in 
Mainland  tfhina,  and  the  principal  source  of  unofficial  and  potentially 
clandcstino  information.  Efforts  by  the  regime  to  limit  contacts 
between  soldiers  and  civilians  have  been  only  parti}'  successful.  The 
rudimentary  (XIA  commissary  system  makes  it  necessary  for  each 
unit  to  purchase  many  supplies  on  the  loc.al  market,  and  this  provides 
regular  opportunities  for  most  soldiers  to  talk  informally  with  civilians. 
Psvchological  operations  addressed  to  Chinese  civilians  in  the  vicinity 
of  ti’oop  concentrations  would  tlieirofore  offer  a  roiisonable  chance  of 
infiltrating  messages  into  CCA  word-of-mouth  channels. 

7.  If  CCA  expeditionary  forces  should  be  sent  into  Southeast 
Asia,  the  largo  Overseas  Chiiicso  communities  tliero  would  constitute 
a  highly  important  potential  intermediary  for  subversive  messages. 
Many  Overseas  Cliineso  aro  engaged  in  merchandising  and  would, 
thorofoi'o,  bo  likely  to  encounter  CCA  personnel  on  purchasing 
details,  us  Chinese  civilians  on  the  mainland  do  now.  Moreover, 
many  have  radios  and  road  newspapers  and  are  already  familiar  with 
U.S.  broadcasts  and  publications.  Presumably,  therefore,  they  are 
both  accessible  and  susceptible  to  U.S.  propaganda. 

8.  Because  information  appears  to  flow  slowly  in  a  person-to- 
person  chain  rather  than  being  rapidly  diffused,  effective  psychological 
operations  would  probably  require  massive  bombardment,  approaching 
saturation,  or  constant  repetition  over  a  considerable  period. 

9.  Propaganda  addressed  to  CCA  troops  jn  combat  is  apt  to  be 
most  effective  in  commanding  attention  and  establishing  credibility 
if  it  contains  reliable  news  of  the  military  situation.  Nows  from 
homo  also  can  bo  need  effectively  for  the  sumo  purpose. 

10.  EM  are  the  most  suscejMUe  of  all  CCA  ranks  to  U.S.  psyops. 
NCOs  are  less  susceptible  than  EM,  but  much  more  so  than  officers 
who  are  the  least  susceptible  rank.  In  general,  all  ranks  are  about 
equally  accessible  to  existing  psyops  and  mass  media;  liowovcr. 
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political  officers  ussignctk  as  iuoui|,oi‘a  or  analysts  ol  foreign  and 
oiiGiny  propaganda  arc  a  ^newliab' i'captivo”  audience. 

It  may  be  concluded  Ibat^ho  CCA  docs  indeed  offer  a  target  for 
psychological  operations.  It  is  a  tough,  woll-arinored  target;  but  it 
is  not  imponolrablo.  Tbo  most  promising  point  of  entry  to  Chinese 
troops  both  at  homo  and  abroad  appears  to  bo  tlmough  local  Chinese 
civilians.  Information  thus  introduced  would  circulate  within  each 
rank  and  to  some  degree  between  ranks,  although  neither  as  rapidly 
nor  as  widely  as  among  civilians.  Furthermore,  the  CCA  appeals 
vulnerable  to  intensive  leaflet  and  loudspeaker  liombardment,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  this  provides  convincing  news  of  the  military  situation  or 
of  home  and  family.  X 
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CHAPTER  II 


STRUCTURE,  COMPOSITION,  AND  POLITICAL 
TRADITION  OF  THE  CCA 


This  chapter  describes  the  organizational  structure,  changing  com¬ 
position,  and  the  traditions  of  both  political  warfare  and  political 
control  ill  the  Chinese  Communist  army  (CCA).  Its  purpose  is  to 
provide  the  background  necessary  for  understanding  communication 
behavior  in  the  CCA  and  its  implications  for  psychological  operations 
described  in  the  following  chapters.  A  more  comprehensive  account 
appears  in  Annex  5. 


A.  POLITICAL  TRADITION  AND  CONTROL 

The  CCA  is  a  politically  conscious  army.  From  its  creation  in 
1927,  its  commandei-s  have  successfully  fused  civil  administration 
and  political  propagamla  witii  tliu  coUvoutional  military  arts.  Most 
senior  army  commanded  and  high  government  officials  including 
Mao  Tse-tung  have  alternated  between  civil  and  military  posts. 
Similarly,  half  the  CCA  elite  today  also  occupy  top  Communist 
Party  offices. 

Throughout  its  34-yeai*  history  the  CCA  has  both  employed  and 
been  subjected  to  intensive  psychological  warfare.  It  has  waged 
psywar  against  the  Chinese  Nationalist  Government  and  army  con¬ 
tinuously  since  1927,  against  the  Japanese  invaders  from  1937  to 
1945,  and  against  the  United  Nations  Command  in  Korea  from  1950 
to  1953.  Concurrently,  it  was  the  target  of  propaganda  from  the 
Nationalists,  the  Japanese,  and  the  UN  Command. 

The  political  tradition  in  the  CCA  is  an  mheritance  from  the 
Kuomintand,  which  around  1923  adopted  both  agitation  and  propa¬ 
ganda  techniques  and  the  political  officer  and  “democratic  centralism” 
systems  from  President  Sun  Yat-sen’s  Soviet  advisers.  As  both  the 
Nationalist  and  Communist  Governments  and  armies  have  retained 
mucli  of  this  early  Soviet  organizational  system,  since  1927  any 
Chinese  changing  sides  changes  ideology  but  not  necessarily  routine. 

The  Soviet  Army  finally  abandoned  its  system  of  political  com¬ 
missars  in  1942  as  a  crippling  interference  with  conventional  military 
operations.  However,  the  CCA  retains  a  political  hierarchy  parallel 
to  and  integrated  with  the  regular  military  hierarchy.  This  political 
hierarchy  is  called  the  General  Political  Department  (GPD). 
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During  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  CCA  from  1948  through  the 
Korean -^ar,  /the;,:  regular  military  officer  >vas  seldom  a  hard-core 
Communist  aixd  often,  an’ untrusted  ex-Naiionalist.  Consequently, 
the  GP@  political  bf&cer^as  particularly-promment  during  that  time 
as  the  overseer,  spy^>arid  propagandist  for  maintaining  the  regime’s 
control  over  such.^politicall;^uhreliabie  j^ersonnel.  Today,  however, 
virtually  aU  former  Nationalist" offibers  aiM  men  have  been  eliminated 
by  a  cornbination  deihobilizationj  extensive  purge,  and  Korean  War 
‘‘cannon  fo-ddbr/Ca^j^tritw  ,  A^s^ll  GCA  ofccers mow  undergo  intensive 
political  screening;  and  training /both,  before  and  after  receiving  their 
conmiissions,  nlore  military  bommahdefa  are  now  eligible  to  become 
GPD  political  officers.  r  .  ,  I 

;  Political  ortho  dox;^.  in ,  the^  .CC^  is  promo  ted  by  two  devices ;  ;  ( 1 ) 
the  policy  otplacingTonlyf  hard-cole  Cornmuiiists  in  senior  command 
positioiis,  and  (2)  ;  the,.GPD^system  of  pc|itical  officers  and  cadi*es.  .  , 
Partyj  Supervision  of  the  army.is  exercisei  through  the  GPD  hier¬ 
archical,  structure,,  penetrating /every  le'v^el  of  the  military  hierarchy 
doWn  to  company  level.  In  addition,  the  GPD  utilizes  politically 
reliable  individuals  at  lower  levels,  including  a  “political  warrior”  in 
each  squad.  :  >  \!r ^  / 

To  overcome  hostilities  which  had  developed /both  among  officers  and 
between-rnilitary  personnel  and  civilians^  the  Cornmunist  Party  in  1956 
started; //an  intensive  .5^ear  political  indoctrination,  course  for  all 
officers  .^■^ith  rank  of  major  and  above.  Despite  this  effort,  the  Dire,c- 
~pD  put)iicly  admitted  in  late, 1957  that  serious  ideological 

> .  -  .  August  1 958  Marshal 
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deyfations-still  existed  among  C0A  officer. 

CHU  Teh  announced  a  tightening  of  political  control  in  the  CCA. 


Filially ,,  in  September,  ithe  GPD  ordered  that  all  officers  serve  as 
privates  at  company  leyp  for  a  month  each  year  in  a  unit  other  than 
theu  own.  Within  6  months  150,000  officers, , including  160  generals, 
had’  seen  such  service.  This  program  of  “simulated  demotion” 
(Jisia-fang)  continues  on. an  intensive  and  well-publicized  basis.  ,  /  /  , 
The  inauguration  and  strict  maintenance  of  a  formal  hierarchy  of 
military  ranks  has;  tended  to  discourage  the  comradeship ;  between 
officers  and  men  which  characterized  the  CCA  before  1955.  Officers 
are  now  distmguished  from  the  common  soldiers  by, markedly  different 
and  superior  uniforihs,  insignia,  pay,- food,  billeting,  and  opportunities 
for-:  advancement.  The  gap  between  officers  and  men  is  further  in¬ 
creased  hj  the  3-year  conscription .  service  ^which  has  eliminated,  the 
likel^tood  of  a  military  career  for  EM  and/NCOs.  Officers,  however, 
bcin^xpected  to  make  their  career  in  the  army,  continue  as  a  fully 
prof ffisional  class.  _  ■  - 

A  llportedly  sham ■  ‘ ‘friendship’^  between  officers  and  m-en  is  now 
somelunesi  exhibited  in  the  rare  intervals  of  relaxation  or  during  the 
public  celebration  ql  certain  festive  occasions.  On  such  public  oc¬ 
casions  as  Army  Day,  National  Day,,  and  the  dedication  of  new 
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c«iist.riU‘.Lioii  pi‘ojo<!ls,  ofn(;ers  iiutl  lutsa  may  poi'foi'm  folk  diuicos, 
oi>(ua,  or  oLlior  ciikuiiiiniuf'.iUB  in  inixod  groups  and  may  oxcliango 
comnidoly  grtudiiig  with  civilians.  Following  tliese  special  occasions, 
the  oHic.(M's  aiul  men  revert  to  tiroir  own  separate  groups. 

'I'lin  over-watclifid  GPD  political  porsoimol  are  instructed  to  disap¬ 
prove  the  growth  of  any  close  friendships  between  officers  and  men. 
No  ofiicor  is  permitted  to  praise  or  reward  his  men  e.xcopt  in  offudal 
meetings  of  the  unit.  Wlien  ofTicors  are  serving  in  the  ranks  under  tlie 
pnli(;y  of  "simulated  demotion,"  tliO  common  soldiers  are  instructed 
to  tr(!at  tlio  newcomcra  as  if  they  were  of  their  own  ranlr.  However, 
there  is  good  evidence  that  few  take  this  seriously. 

As  nearly  all  former  Nationalist  officers  and  men  have  now  been 
eliminated  from  the  CCA,  this  once  major  potential  source  of  defection 
has  disappeared.  Tlic  substitution  of  a  centralized  regular  army 
system  for  the  field  arm3''  sj'stom  in  1953  and  a  centralized  civil 
admiiiistration  for  the  militaiy  government  of  regional  arciis  in  1954 
efl'octively  removed  both  the  temptation  and  likelihood  of  a  reestab¬ 
lishment  of  semi-independent  “warlords”  at  the  provincial  and 
regional  levels. 

In  1957,  Mao  Tsc-tung  encouraged  the  uninhibited  public  criticism 
of  the  regime.  This  so-called  “hundred  flowers”  campaign  continued 
into  1958  when  the  regime  decided  it  had  served  its  several  purposes. 
However,  a  number  of  long-suspected  CCA  vulnerabilities  had  already 
(iomo  to  full  light.  Both  the  Director  of  tl.ie  GPD  and  the  Chief  of  the 
General  Staff  confii-med  serious  strains  existing  between  officers  and 
their  men,  between  Communist  cadre  and  nonparty  personnel,  and 
between  the  CCA  and  the  civil  populace.  These  revelations  prefaced 
an  intensive  campaign  to  reduce  tensions  among  these  groupings. 
Although  these  tensions  undoubtedly  persist,  their  present  degree  is 
insufficiently  known  to  indicate  whether  they  constitute  .major 
vulnerabilities  to  psychological  operations. 

The  highly  publicized  introduction  in  July  1961  of  the  Regulations 
Governing  PIA  Educational  Woik  at  the  Company’  Level  is  merclj’ 
the  latest  CCA  attempt  to  strike  ii  necessarily  uneasy  balance  between 
discipline  and  morale. 

The  combination  of  intensive  political  indoctrination  and  adequate 
provision  for  the  physical  and  psychological  needs  of  officoi’s  and  men 
seems  to  insure  generally  high  morale. 

A  proper  assessment  of  these  vulnerabilities  and  morale  factors 
would  require  a  detailed  analysis  of  current  intelligence  reports, 
particularly  tlioso  of  a  local  character. 

To  sum  up,  the  CCA  is  more  politically  conscious  than  any  other 
major  army.  Despite  this,  its  vulnerability  to  psychological  opera¬ 
tions  was  proved  in  the  Korean  War.  Today,  the  fact  of  this 
vulnerability’  remains;  but  its  extent  and  nature  arc  subjects  for 
further  study. 
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B.  ORGANIZATION 


In  195H  the  CCA  inaiigiinitod  a  major  roorganization  Icadiiig 
lowai'il  crealion  of  a  modern  military  ostablisliment.  First,  a 
(‘.ontralized  regular  army  organization  was  created  to  replace  the 
former  liold  army  system  of  semi-independent  armies  under  com¬ 
manders  who  simultaneously  served  as  the  civil  viceroys  in  the 
regions  under  their  military  jurisdiction.  Then,  in  1954,  doeenlralized 
military  governmetd.  was  replaced  by  centralized  civil  administration. 

Since.  1950,  the  firet-line  strength  of  the  CCA  ground  forces  has 
varied  between  2  and  3  million,  not  counting  regional  security  forces 
and  the  militia.  Today  the  figure  stands  close  to  2,500,000. 

d'he  CCA  is  now  a  fairly  modern  conventional  army.  It  no  longer 
has  the  organization,  equipment,  or  training  of  a  guerrilla  force. 
However,  a  guerrilla  potential  remains:  the  tradition  is  proudly 
inculcale.d  in  th((  new  recruits;  and  all  officers  who  served  before 
1940 — the  great  majority  of  marshals,  generals  and  senior  colonels — 
were  guerrillas.  In  addition,  the  vast  and  growing  militia  is  a 
potent  ial  guerrilla  force  in  the  event  of  invasion  of  the  China  Mainland. 

1.  Recruitment 

Prior  to  1955  the  CCA  recruited  on  the  exclusive  basis  of 
“voluntary”  enlistment  mainly  achieved  by  extreme  application  of 
what  the  Communists  termed  “social  pressure.” 

ns  . I  . .  —  1- - ’ 
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Conscription  Law.  All  males,  18  to  22  years  of  age,  are  subject  to 
(x>n8criptioa.  The  law  specifies  3  years  active  service  for  EM  and 
NCOs  and  for  gradual  demobilization  of  the  cailier  “volunteers.” 
This  law  also  established  an  annual  winter  conscription  period :  regis¬ 
tration  from  November  through  the  now  year  with  call-up  on  March 
first.  Approximately  one-fourth  of  the  army  is  replaced  annually 
by  conscription.  As  a  result  of  this  new  recruitment  procedure,  for 
t  he  firet  time  in  its  history  the  CCA  contains  (since  1959)  only  3  -year 
conscripts,  except  for  officere  and  some  NCOs. 

As  tlie  annual  quota  of  recruits  is  only  a  small  percentage 
(about  12%)  of  available  registrants,  the  conscription  authorities 
are  able  to  set  and  maintain  high  recruitment  standards.  These 
standards  appear  to  include  in  approximate  order  of  importance : 

(1)  high  political  reliabilty 

(2)  some  previous  military  instruction 

(3)  literacy 

(4)  sound  health 

(5)  youth 

Because  of  this  gi’eat  reservoir  of  manpov.'or,  deferment  or  exemption 
is  generally  granted  <x)llcgo  students,  technical  porsoJincl,  public 
servants,  professionals,  solo  supports  of  families,  only  sons,  the  physi¬ 
cally  deformed  or  ill,  and  those  denied  political  rights  by  law. 
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Mongols,  Tibolaiia,  Turks,  and  oLlior  iioii-Chinoso  aro 
evidantly  uiulcrrcj)ri5seiitcd  in  tlio  CCA  relative  to  tlieir  percentage 
(6%)  of  tlio  population  of  China.  Those  minority  groups  arc  partially 
exeludod,  mainly  because  tlioy  are  not  (jonsidered  sullicicntly  reliable 
politically.  Tlioso  who  are  conscripted  are  integrated  with  Chinese 
units  in  tlioir  local  regions  and  subjected  to  particularly  intense 
political  indoctrination. 

Women  no  longer  servo  as  combatants  in  the  CCA  as  tiiey 
did  during  the  Civil  War  and  continue  to  do  in  the  militia. 

Recruits  are  assigned  by  draft  authorities  directly  to  an 
active  unit  for  on-tlio-job  training  rather  than,  as  in  Western  armies, 
to  special  basic  training  units.  However,  tlio  prior  militia  training  of 
many  recruits  partly  substitutes  for  basic  training;  and  tlio  recruits 
participate  witli  their  units  in  tlie  annual  spring  training  cycle  required 
of  all  CCA  units. 


In  sliarp  contrast  with  the  former  system  of  informal  rank, 
tlio  Regulations  for  tlic  Hcrvice  of  Officers  of  1055  inaugurated  a  formal 
military  hierarchy.  This  regulation  provides  for  commissioning  as 
second  lieutenants;  (1)  all  gi-adnatcs  from  military  schools,  and 
(2)  those  without  formal  military  education  who  have  demonstrated 
exceptional  ability  in  work  or  rendered  meritorious  service  in  war. 
Initial  commissions  as  first  lieutenant  may  be  granted  to  military 
school  graduates  with  superior  academic  records.  As  the  official 
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aird  “professional  ability,”  it  is  evident  that  the  CCA  makes  no  pre¬ 
tense  of  separating  the  polilical  and  militaiy  spheres.  College  stu¬ 
dents  and  secondary  school  graduates  who  seek  army  service  generally 
must  enter  military  school,  whence  they  are  directly  commissioned  as 
officers  on  graduation. 

2.  Demobilization 

The  Conscription  Law  of  1955  provided  for  gradual  de¬ 
mobilization  of  all  veteran  EM  ajid  NCOs.  Those  conscripted  after 
1055  are  demobilized  during  the  first  March  following  3  years  service. 
By  the  end  of  1956,  virtually  all  former  Nationalist,  older,  or  unskilled 
troops  had  boon  demobilized.  At  present  there  are  nearly  eight 
million  demobilized  CCA  personnel,  comprising  about  3%  percent  of 
tlie  adult  male  population  of  China.  Approximately  1-1^  million 
arc  men  drafted  under  the  present  3-year  service  requirement. 
Demobilized  soldiera  are  subject  to  soi'vice  in  the  reserves  until  age  40. 

3.  Dependents 

All  official  matters  involving  dependents  of  CCA  per¬ 
sonnel  arc  assigned  to  the  GPD.  During  the  Korean  War,  about  one- 
fourtli  of  both  officers  and  otlier  ranks  of  the  CCA  were  married,  In 
1 950,  a  ranking  GPD  officer  declared  that  “soldier  marriages  are  to 
be  very  limited  in  number”  due  to  the  severe  financial  shortages  in 
tlio  army.  Tliorc  is  a  tendency  for  political  officers  to  discourage 
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their  troops  from  marriage  on  the  grounds  that  marriage  would 
interfere  witli  full-time  military  duties.  Judging  from  the  topics  of 
private  conversation  among  CCA  soldiers,  the  SORO  interviews 
indicated  that  many  soldiers  maintained  interest  in  what  was  going 
on  in  their  home  communities.  In  this  early  period,-  and  probably 
today,  it  was  general  policy  for  CCA  personnel  to  be  stationed  far 
from  their  homes.  This  resulted  in  a  widespread  fatalistic  attitude 
among  troops  toward  their  families,  typified  by  one  Chinese  POW 
in  Korea  thus:  ‘T  think  I  have  to  give  up  my  family  at  homeland 
for  lost,  at  least  for  the  time  being.” 

The  long-standing  practice  of  giving  soldiers  free  food  and 
cigarettes  plus  a  small  allowance  in  lieu  of  regular  pay  was  abolished 
in  1955.  Tlic  new  pay  policy  enabled  soldiers  to  start  or  maintain 
families.  Officers,  mainly  because  of  their  better  pay,  were  quick  to 
make  use  of  this  new  policy.  Within  a  year,  in  the  second  quarter  of 
1957,  three  quarters  of  a  million  dependents  moved  to  army  posts. 
Tlieir  presence  created  such  unexpectedly  great  demands  on  the  time 
and  facilities  of  the  army  that  a  Iialf  year  later  the  GPD  ordered  them 
to  return  home.  By  the  summer  of  1958  most  had  complied.  The 
morale  problem  which  arose  was  met  by  promising  annual  furloughs 
to  officers  and  men.  As  recently  as  the  winter  of  1960  -61,  liowever, 
many  soldiers  still  had  their  families  with  them  despite  new  regula¬ 
tions  to  push  these  dependents  into  agricultural  production. 

Tlie  Marriage  Law  of  1950  includes  special  })ro visions  for 
the  benefit  of  military  perlonnel.  The  perm.ission  of  those  soldiers 
who  “maintain  correspondence”  with  their  families  mmst  be  obtained 
iii  order  for  the  wife  to  apply  for  divorce,  otherwise  divorce  may  be 
granted  to  wives  of  soldiers  who  lunm  not  corresponded  with  their 
families  for  a  period  of  2  years. 
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CHAPTER  III 

WORD-OF-MOUTH  COMMUNICATION  IN  THE  CCA 

This  chapter  dcsciibos  the  stnie-ttire  and  dyiiamics  of  word-of-moutli 
coininuuication  in  tiie  CCA.  It  represents  the  collation,  analysis, 
selection,  and  syntliesis  of  data  derived  from  the  several  sources 
specified  below  in  chapter  V  and  presented  in  tlic  annexes. 

Four  audiences  merit  detailed  description:  EM,  NCOs,  officers, 
and  GPD  political  personnel.  Those  were  selected  not  merely  because 
thej'  represent  llie  most  obvious  military  (EM,  NCOs,  officers)  or 
political  (GPD,  non-GPD)  types.  An  intensive  search  was  made  to 
find  the  one  typology  whicli  most  sharply  divides  CCA  personnel  in 
terms  of  communication  behavior.  This  preliminary  analysis  studied 
typologies  based  on  dilTeronces  in  education,  i>rc-CCA  occupation, 
age,  rural-urban  origin,  religion,  length  of  service,  and  regional  origin. 
Althougii  all  those  proved  to  liave  some  significance  as  indicators  of 
communication  behavior  (roughly  in  the  descending  order  above), 
none  was  as  inarKea  or  consisioju.  as  mirn..  Tiio  cut.t;guij  uf  CPE 
personnel  is  added  to  the  rank  categories  not  so  much  because  of  the 
differences  revealed  by  the  interview  data  as  from  the  inference 
drawn  from  the  documentary  research  that  GPD  personnel  occupy 
a  highly  specialized  role  in  word-of-mouth  communication. 

A.  AUDIENCES  OF  WORD-OP-MOUTH  COMMUNICATION 

Wliieh  military  rank  is  the  most  suitable  audience  for  psychological 
operations  against  an  army?  The  psyops  officer’s  choice  of  audience  is 
based  on  his  assessment  of  three  basic  factors: 

1 .  The  influence  which  any  given  rank  has  on  the  overall  efficiency 

of  the  army. 

2.  The  accessibility  of  that  rank  to  psyops  media. 

3.  The  susceptibility  of  that  rank  to  propaganda. 

Because  the  greater  “military  worth”  of  personnel  in  the  higher  ranks 
does  not  quite  compensate  for  their  smaller  numbers,  it  is  rmlikely 
that  any  one  rank  of  an  army  has  substantially  greater  ability  than 
any  other  rank  to  influence  overall  army  efficiency.  This  theoretical 
model,  developed  in  1950  by  O.  LitofT  and  K.  Yarnold  at  the  Opera¬ 
tions  Research  Office,  appears  to  adequately  fit  the  CCA  as  presently 
constituted.  Thus,  according  to  this  model,  all  ranks  of  the  OCA  are 
approximately  equal  in  influence  on  the  overall  military  efficiency. 
Tliorefore,  the  psyops  officer’s  choice  of  a  CCA  audience  will  depend 
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on  liis  cluturiniiiation  of  tlic  relative  accessibility  and  Nuscej^ihility  of  a 
{'ivou  rank.  Those  two  latter  factors  will  bo  ('.xplorod  below,  both  in 
this  section  on  audiences  and  t!io  following  one  on  information  sources. 

1.  EM 

The  standing  army  of  Communist  China  has  maintained  a 
virtually  constant  strength  of  2,500,000  men  during  the  past  decade. 
Judging  from  published  plans  and  other  indications,  this  number  will 
remain  constant  in  the  future,  barring  any  major  policy  change. 
Nearly  two  million  of  tliis  number  arc  enlisted  men:  recruits,  privates, 
or  privates  firet  class. 

As  a  result  of  tlui  current  conscription  practice,  some  types 
of  eidisted  men  common  in  the  Chinese  armies  of  the  Civil  War  and 
Korean  War  periods  have  disappeared.  Today,  the  average  CCA 
soldier  is  younger,  healthier,  better  educated,  better  fed,  better 
equipped,  better  trained  in  military  techniques,  and  more  politically 
rc'liable  than  over  before.  He  is  conscripted  for  3  years  under  a 
univoisal  .service  law  and  not  impressed  indefinitely,  as  before,  by  an 
informal  but  intense  campaign  of  social  pressure.  The  contrast 
between  the  CCA  soltliors  of  past,  present,  and  future  is  summarized 
in  Table  A  below. 


Table  A.  The  CCA  Enlisted  Man:  Past,  Present,  Future 


IWUHOt 

mvfis 

NUMBER . . . 

3,  250,  000 

2,  000,  000 

2,  000,  000 

AGE  (lueaii,  in  voar-s)... . 

25 

19 

19 

AGR  (ranso  of  over  05%  of 
cases) . 

15  37 

17-21 

17-21 

EDUCATION  (mean,  in 
yeans). 

2 

6? 

8? 

LITERACY . 

55%  at  least 

100%  at  least 

100%  fully 

somiliteratti. 

semiliternto. 

literate. 

HEALTlf  AND  PHYSICAL 
CONDITION. 

Fair 

Excellent 

Excellent 

COMMUNIST  PARTY  and 
COMMUNIST  YOUTH 
LEAGUE  MEMBERS. 

12% 

40-45% 

60-60% 

MARRIED . . . .  - 

25-30% 

10%? 

(?) 

Li'iNGTH  OE  ARMY  EX¬ 
PERIENCE  (mean,  in 
years). 

2-4 

VA 

EX-NATIONALIST  SOL¬ 
DIERS. 

35-50% 

None 

None 

SOME  PREVIOUS  MILITIA 
TRAINING. 

Few? 

40% 

100% 

POOR  PEASANT  FAMILY 
BACKGROUND. 

80-86% 

76% 

76% 

SOURCE:  Based  on  data  in  Annexes  2,  5. 
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Tho  CCA  enlisted  man  is  n  ready  audience  for  nows  which 
affects  him  personally — news  of  Lome,  of  political  developments,  of 
tho  military  situation — and  is  likely  to  transmit  it  to  others  in  his  unit. 
Within  the  CCA  he  talks  chiefly  with  other  EM,  but  his  civilian  con¬ 
tacts  outside  tho  army  are  more  frequent  and  diversified  than  tlioso  of 
his  superioi's.  He  is  probably  more  vulnerable  to  antiregime  propa¬ 
ganda  than  ofFtcers.  Thcfio  characteristics  will  be  examined  more 
fully  below. 

2.  NCOS 

'Die  CCA  contains  very  roughly  300,000  NCOs  (corporals 
and  sergeants).  The  majority  in  this  rank  category  are  19  or  20 
years  old,  promoted  from  the  lower  ranks,  serving  tho  compidsory 
3-year  conscription  period.  Only  a  minority  are  older  conscripts  who 
have  been  permitted  to  remain  as  NCOs  beyond  their  term  of  con¬ 
scription  .  It  is  unlikely  that  any  CCA  veterans  of  tho  Civil  or  Korean 
Wars  remain  in  the  CCA  as  NCOs.  The  great  majority  of  these 
veterans,  including  all  ex-Nationalists,  have  been  demobilized;  and 
tliose  few  remaining  in  service  have  been  promoted  to  officer  grades. 
In  general,  therefore,  the  NCOs  are  now  virtually  indistinguishable 
from  tho  EM,  except  for  being  slightly  better  trained  and  somewhat 
more  reliable  politically.  (See  table  B  below.) 

In  communication  behavior  as  well,  the  NCO  differs  only 
slightly  from  the  EM.  His  range  of  contacts  is  somewhat  wider;  in 
addition  to  EM,  civilians,  and  other  NCOs  he  has  some  informal 
communication  with  officers. 

3.  Officers 

Officers  probably  comprise  less  than  12  percent  (or  about 
300,000)  of  tho  total  personnel  of  the  army.  In  general,  all  officers 
now  in  tho  CCA  are  expected  to  render  active  service  for  life.  It  is 
this  fact  whicli  establishes  tho  officer  as  the  only  professional  category 
in  ti»0  CCA.  (Sec  table  B  below.) 

Second  and  fiist  lieutenants  arc  very  young  (18-23  years 
of  age)  and  inexperienced.  Most  achieve  those  ranks  by  direct  com¬ 
mission  on  graduation  from  an  8-month  course  at  military  school. 
However,  they  represent  tho  pick  of  the  country’s  young  men :  ell  are 
in  excellent  physical  condition,  politically  reliable,  and  literate;  and 
they  usually  have  had  a  full  middle  scliool  education  prior  to  their 
brief  military  school  course.  It  is  this  grouping  which  forms  the 
replacement  pool  for  the  senior  officer  grades.  Its  older  members 
are  presumably  already  well  entrenched  in  the  giade  of  captain. 
Only  a  minority  of  these  junior  officers  have  been  promoted  from  the 
senior  NCO  ranks. 

Field  grade  officers  (majors,  lieutenant  colonels,  colonels, 
and  senior  colonels)  have  rather  less  formal  education  and  are  con¬ 
siderably  older  than  company  grade  officers.  However,  iheir  value, 
both  as  officers  and  as  Communists,  is  undoubtedly  far  greater  because 
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SOURCE:  Based  on  data  in  Annexes  2,  5, 

'Those  68  senior  officers  (mainly  Marshals  and  Qenersls)  who  holci  conimaods  or  posts  which  give  them  the  most  influijnce  over  military  planning. 


it  is  tills  jjroupiiig,  togctluir  witli  the  general  grade  ollicers,  whieli  iias 
t.he  intensive  eoinbat  experioiiee  of  the  Civil  War  (1940-49)  and  the 
Korean  War  (1950-59)  periods,  'I'lioy  are  politically  reliahlo,  with 
a  strong  vestetl  interest  in  the  j’egime. 

'I'iiero  are  persistent  and  riiliablo  reports,  including  admis¬ 
sions  by  the  Communist  regime,  of  tension  between  ofRcers  and  both 
other  ranks  and  civilians.  The  intensity  of  tliis  tension  is  not  assessed 
in  this  report;  however,  it  is  known  to  be  connected  to  the  following 
factors ; 

a.  I'ulitical.  The  otticers  are  more  closely  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  Communist  Party.  Any  tensions 
between  Communists  and  non-Communists 
will  tend  to  exacerbate  tensions  between 
oHicers  and  other  ranks  or  civilians. 

b.  Prnfi’fisionalism.  'Phe  officers  are  a  privileged 
class  in  the  CCA,  and  tlic  common  soldiers 
resent  this,  particularly  since  they  know  tliat 
until  recently  there  was  an  cqualitarian  com¬ 
radeship  hetween  the  ranks.  The  officer  has 
a  vested  intei-ost  in  tlie  regime  not  fully 
shared  by  the  common  soldier. 

Tlic  informal  word-of-mouth  contacts  of  officers  arc  largely 
confined  to  other  officers,  except  for  those  few  who  still  have  their 
families  Vi^itii  tiicm  on  post.. 

4.  Political  Personnel  (GPD) 

Tliere  are  pi'obahly  some  120,000  political  personnel — 
offi(!or8  and  men — in  the  army.  Directed  by  the  General  Political 
Department  (GPD),  the  political  system  has  been  an  integral  part  of 
the  CCA  since  1927.  The  GPD  political  liierarchy  operates  parallel 
to  and  integrated  with  the  regular  military  hierarchy.  The  ranking 
political  officer  or  cadre  in  each  unit  has  tlie  responsibility  and  au¬ 
thority  to  initiate  and  supervise  all  ideological  and  “cultural”  activ¬ 
ities  in  his  unit.  These  activities  are  broadly  defined  to  include 
propaganda,  education,  entertainment,  relations  with  civilians  and 
army  depciidoiits,  postal  service  and  censoi’ship,  and  youth  woi'k. 
Tile  GPD  also  maintains  intelligence  and  counterintelligence  net¬ 
works  both  within  and  outside  military  units  to  guard  the  internal 
security  of  the  CCA. 

Personnel  of  the  GPD  work  closely  with  all  Communist 
Party  (CP)  and  Young  Communist  League  (YCL)  members  serving 
in  tlie  army.  Of  nonparty  military  personnel,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  conscripts  and  most  of  tlic  oflicers  are  recruited  into  eitlicr  the 
CP  or  YCL  during  their  army  service.  This  recruitment,  some 
350,000  each  year,  is  a  result  of  both  the  intensive  political  indoctri¬ 
nation  work  of  the  GPD  and  the  rewards  associated  with  membership 
in  the  elite  body  of  a  Communist  regime. 
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'riie  senior  GPD  ofUcors  arc  veterans  of  the  Cliinese  Civil 
War  and  Korean  War.  Many,  perhaps  most,  liave  liold  military 
comimuKis  at  some  time  in  their  carcoi’S.  Ineleed,  it  is  important  for 
any  person  attempting  to  make  propaganda  capital  of  differences 
between  the  political  and  military  hiei'archies  to  recognise  that  these 
are  differences  more  of  function  than  of  persoiiiucd.  That  is,  political 
jn'Tsonnel  are  not  merely  political  specialists  assigned  to  the  ai'Jiiy; 
they  are  army  personnel  assigned,  often  temporarily,  to  the  army 
political  brancli.  The  only  significant  differonce  is  that  all  GPD 
officers  are  hard-core  CP  mcmbei’s  while  a  large  proportion  of  other 
officors  are  not. 

GPD  personnel  are  the  least  susceptible  audience  of  U.S. 
psyops.  However,  they  are  accessible.  In  addition  to  sharing  the 
access  available  to  their  appropriate  military  rank,  they  are,  as  the 
CCA  specialists  in  counterpropaganda,  a  “captive  audience"  for 
U.S.  psyops.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  CCA  foreign  radio 
monitors  and  propaganda  analysts  and  the  senior  officers  who  review 
their  reports.  Since  those  senior  officers  have  du'ect  knowledge  of 
U.S.  propaganda,  it  is  a  reasonable  supposition  that  they  would  pass 
some  of  tiiis  on  ns  rumors  among  their  cliques:  other  GPD  officers 
a.iid  p»o!iticalIy  reliable  military  officers.  It  seems  unlilrcly  that  these 
persons  wotdd  transmit  the  specific  content  of  U.S.  propaganda  to  the 
lower  ranks.  However,  if  tlie  morale  or  efficiency  of  GPD  personnel 
s'iOVikt  be  wt'ukeiicu  by  Lhai  propaganda,  the  infection  would  bo 
likely  to  spread  quickly  througliout  the  CCA. 

B.  SOURCES  OP  INFORMATJOJN 

1.  Word-of-Mouth 

Word-of-mouth  communication  is  the  most  important 
vehicle  of  information  for  CCA  soldiers.  It  is  more  consistently 
accessible  than  any  other  medium,  and  the  soldiers  get  more  news  from 
it  than  through  any  other  cliannel.  Purthermore,  although  the 
absolute  use  of  all  media  declined  among  troops  transferred  to  wartime 
service  in  Korea  from  peacetime  garrison  duty  in  China,  the  relative 
use  of  the  word-of-moutli  medium  remained  at  the  same  high  level 
presumably  because  its  accessibility  was  less  affected  than  that  of  the 
other  media.  These  findings  hold  generally  true  regardless  of  rank, 
education ,  age, religion,  rural-urban  origui,  or  occupational  background . 

A  detailed  description  of  this  medium  will  follow  a  brief 
account  of  the  roles  of  the  other  leading  information  media. 

2.  Newspapers 

Newspapers  are  the  second  most  important  source  of 
information.  Today,  as  a  result  of  careful  recruitment  policy  and 
in-service  training,  virtually  all  officers  and  the  majority  of  lower 
ranks  arc  sufficiently  literate  to  read  simplified  newspapers.  How¬ 
ever,  even  among  the  actual  readers  of  newspapers,  it  appears 
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thiit  Jiioro  inforiiuifcioik  is  rocoivod  by  word-of-iriouLh.  It  iiiiiy  bo 
assumed  tliat  ncvvspapors,  particularly  the  “wall”  rariety  produced 
by  GPD  poraoniiol  at  tactical  unit  level,  will  remain  an  important 
nows  source  even  during  combat  conditions  wliorover  troops  arc 
relatively  static  and  not  vvidely  dispersed. 

3.  Political  OiHcers 

In  general,  the  GPD  political  officers  are  the  third  most 
important  source  of  information,  particularly  tlirough  the  frequent 
indoctrination  mootings  which  they  conduct.  The  experienced,  well- 
organized  political  hierarchy  which  they  control — with  personnel  in 
every  unit  down  to  the  squad  with  its  “political  warrior” — can  be 
depended  on  to  provide  a  continuous  flow  of  officially  approved 
information  oven  under  severe  combat  conditions.  The  propaganda 
ofloctivoness  of  the  political  officers  in  combat  is  borne  out  by  the  fact 
that  Korean  War  veterans  of  all  ranks  considered  them  the  source  of 
most  information  on  the  jnilitary  situation. 

4.  Leaflets 

In  combat  in  Korea,  UN  Command  leaflets  were  an  ex¬ 
tremely  important  source  of  information  about  tho  military  situation. 
Virtually  all  the  former  veterans  interviewed  on  Taiwan  had  seen 
such  leaflets,  and  the  consensus  was  that  they  had  gotten  more 
military  news  from  UN  leaflets  than  from  any  other  source  except 
political  officers.  Considering  the  intense  leaflet  bombardment  of 
tlir,  Chinese  units  in  Keren,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  great  majority 
of  CCF  peisonnel  had  seen  UN  leaflets.  However,  it  is  remarkable 
that  a  majority  also  considered  these  leaflets  an  important  source 
of  information.  Because  of  the  low  literacy  rate  in  the  CCF  and 
because  only  about  one-third  of  even  the  literate  over  transmitted 
leaflet  messages  by  word-of-mouth,  illiteracy  did  constitute  a  serious 
barrier  to  diffusion  of  these  messages,  one  which  could  only  be  over¬ 
come  by  leaflet  saturation.  At  present,  however,  the  high — and 
rising — literacy  rate  in  all  ranks  would  servo  to  facilitate  the  accessi¬ 
bility  and  diffusion  of  leaflet  messages.  Furthermore,  it  was  found 
that  tho  continuing  Nationalist  leaflet  messages  to  tho  mainland  do 
diffuse  to  tho  CCA. 

5.  Loudspeakers 

Most  Korean  War  veterans  interviewed  had  heard  UN 
Command  loudspeaker  broadcasts.  However,  they  did  not  rate 
these  us  high  in  quality  of  information  as  that  imported  by  either  UN 
leaflets  or  their  political  officers.  This  was  undoubtedly  because  of 
the  limitations  on  the  nso  of  this  medium  in  the  Korean  theater; 
intermittent  and  virtually  confined,  except  for  airborne  loudspeakers, 
to  the  front  lines.  Ncvortlicloss,  loudspeaker  messages  did  reach  a 
large  audience,  wore  ucceptod  as  reliable,  and  wore  diffused  through 
word-of-mouth  channels  to  about  the  same  extent  as  leaflet  messages. 
That  both  Communist  and  Nationalist  Chinese  continue  to  engage  in 
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loudspeaker  barrages  and  counterbarrages  between  the  mainland  and 
the  offshore  islands  is  a  possible  indication  tliat  this  propaganda 
medium  is  still  effective  among  Chinese  troops. 

6.  Radio 

The  official  Chinese  Communist  government  radio  remains 
a  minor  although  growing  information  medium  in  the  CCA.  Radio 
receivers  are  probably  a  prerogative  of  a  few  officers.  Wired  radio 
may  now  be  available  to  troops  in  garrison. 

Radio  sets  capable  of  receiving  foreign  radio  broadcasts 
in  the  CCA  are  available  only  to  a  few  politically  reliable  GP-D  and 
military  communications  personnel.  Similarly,  few  Chinese  civilians 
ot'her  than  government  or  Communist  Party  monitors  have  access 
to  short-wave  or  medium-wave  receivers.  Consequently,  except  for 

(selected  personnel  in  the  upper  echelons  of  fclie  CCA,  it  must  be  pre¬ 
sumed  that  only  a  negligible  proportion  of  the  CCA  audience  cun  be 
'reached  by  this  medium  even  through  the  indirect  channels  of  army 
monitors  or  civilians.  Tliei-efore,  radio  brmulcasLs  can  presumabh’- 
have  no  more  tlian  a  minor  supporting  role  in  any  ])syons  caTnpaign 
directed  to  the  CCA. 

7.  Other  Sources 

Numerous  other  possible  sources  of  information  exist. 
As  little  data  specific  for  the  CCA  were  discovered  about  any  of  those, 
it  is*  tentatively  concluded  that  they  arc,  at  best,  minor  sources  of 
uncertain  utility  in  psychological  operations.  Tluy  include: 

a.  Mail.  Close  G PD  censorship  effectively  limits 
the  ability  to  communicate  clandestine  or  subversive  information 
to  CCA  personnel  by  letter.  Exchange  of  mail  between  civilians, 
including  Overseas  Clunese,  is  much  less  closely  watclieci ;  and  some 
unofficial  information  undoubtedly  reaches  CCA  personnel  indirectly 
by  this  means  through  tlicir  civilian  word-of-mouth  mformaiits. 

b.  Tele])hQne  and  telegraph.  Virtually'  all  tele¬ 
phonic  and  telegraphic  facilities  in  Red  China  are  reserved  for  use 
by  officials.  However,  tlicsc  privileged  users,  botii  military  uud 
civilian,  undoubtedly  make  some  use  of  these  facilities  for  informal, 
unofficial  communication. 

t  c..  Television.  Few  television  receivers  have 

become  available,  am^reception  is  still  confined  to  viewers  in  major 
citlls.  As  facilities  expand,  they  presumably  v.'ili  become  available 
to  military  personnel  on  post.  However,  even  if  television  becomes 
an  iimportant  information  medium,  it  will  be  no  more  accessible  to 
U.S.  psyops  than  is  the  official  Communist  press  and  radio. 

d.  Theater.  The  Communisis  have  full  control 
over  tlie  cinema  and  stasc  which  thev  tliorouHdv  exploit  sis  propa- 
ganda  media. 

e.  Cla,ndestine  infiltration.  All  information 
media  listed  above  theoretically  offer  possibilities  for  clandestine 


infiltration  to  (Jhincso  civilian  informants  of  C'OA  personnel.  The 
opportunities  for  starting  word-of-mouth  relay  of  information  arc 
quite  promising  ij  the.se  civilians  can  thomsclv(;.s  1)0  contacted.  The 
earlier  T'ROTlN-CHINA  study  gives  fresh  insight  to  this  difficult 
problem.  Rriefly,  it  strongly  sugge.sts  using  me.’’chants  as  the  initial 
audience  in  contacting  almost  any  other  ultimate  target  audience. 
The  two  SORO  studies,  TROPIN  CHINA  and  PROPIN-CCA  taken 
togetlier  suggest,  for  example,  that  if  merchants  in  market-towns, 
cities,  or  communes  in  tlic  vicinity  of  troop  concentrations  are  seeded 
witii  information  there  is  a  high  probablility  tJiat  they  can  pass  this 
information  either  directly  to  .soldiers  or  indirectly  to  peasants  or 
other  civilians  who,  in  turn,  can  pass  it  to  soldiers. 

/.  Pemanal  obsersation.  Direct  personal  observa¬ 
tion  is  a  major  source  of  information  for  Chinese  soldiers.  However, 
it  is  placed  at  the  end  of  tins  list  because  the  scope  of  any  one  person’s 
observat.ion  would  normally  be  extremely  limited,  and  because  the 
only  efl'ective  means  of  exploiting  it  for  psychological  effect  would  be 
by  planned  action,  which  would  rarely  be  practicable.  Otherwise  it 
is  a  natural  by-product  of  ongoing  military  operations. 

C.  NETWORKS  OF  WORD-OF-MOUTH  COMMUNICATION 

1.  Formal  Networks 

Although  PROPIN-CCA  was  charged  to  study  ihe 
informil  aspect  of  word-of-mouth  communication,  the /omaf  aspect 
also  is  of  interest  to  the  psycliological  operations  officer.  The  net¬ 
works  or  channels  of  formal  communicatioir  existing  in  any  hier¬ 
archical  organization  sueli  as  tlie  (XIA  partly  predetermine  and  partly 
interlock  with  the  informal  cliannels  because  virtually  all  members 
of  the  organization  participate  in  both  types  of  networks. 

Unusually  marked  reliance  on  word-of-mouth  communica¬ 
tion  is  traditional  in  the  formal  command  structure  of  the  CCA.  This 
was  a  direct  result  of  the  high  incidence  of  illiterates  and  semiliterates 
diffused  along  the  chain-of-command,  but  continues  despite  the  recent 
achiovomont  of  a  high  level  of  literacy.  This  tradition  can  be  traced 
from  the  immediate  prototype  of  tlie  CCA,  the  National  Revolutionary 
.iVrmy  of  Sun  Yat-sen.  During  the  Chinese  Civil  War  period  (1946- 
1949),  the  Communists  largely  depended  on  messengers — travelling 
usually  on  foot — for  village-to-villago  transmission  of  word-of-mouth 
or  written  messages  regarding  military  intelligence.  At  the  time  of 
the  Korean  War,  most  military  orders  in  the  CCA  from  division  level 
down  were  still  transmitted  verbally.  Detailed  battle  maps  and 
written  orders  were  the  rare  exception ;  however,  the  Chinese  soldier 
is  generally  credited  witli  a  retentive  memory,  a  fair  sense  of  terrain, 
and  an  ability  to  follow  verbal  orders  and  instructions  literally. 

The  system  of  political  indoctrination  already  described  is 
an  important  segment  of  this  formal  network,  and  one  which  under 
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I'avortiblo  circiunatancra  could  occaaioually  bocomo  a  cliannel  for 
1 1 1  lofFi  cial  in  formation . 

2.  Informal  Networks 


a.  Uom2Janions.  Thoro  are  strong  indications, 
particularly  in  tire  interview  data,  that  networks  of  friends  operate 
throughout  tlio  CCA.  To  whatever  e.vtont  such  informal  networks 
do  exist,  they  apparently  consist  of  soldiers  in  the  same  unit  (perhaps 
up  to  battalion  level)  whoso  basis  of  association  is  close  friendship  and 
mutual  trust.  The  usual  informal  discussion  group  consists  of  two 
persons,  oidy  rarely  of  three  or  more.  Thus  these  intercommunicat¬ 
ing  persons  appear  to  bo  in  a  simple  chain-like  “friend-of-a-friend- 
of-a-friond”  linkage  rather  than  a  complex  network  with  numerous 
branches  and  cro.ss-linkages.  These  small  cliques  are  mainly  com¬ 
posed  of  soldiers  of  the  same  rank.  However,  there  is  some  reason 
to  believe— and  this  was  certainly  true  of  the  CCA  in  1951 — tliat 
cnotigh  crossing  of  rank  lines  (EM  with  NCOs,  officers — both  ji;nior 
and  senior — ^with  botli  EM  and  NCOs)  still  exists  to  insure  some  degree 
of  informal  communications  running  parallel  to  the  formal  military 
hierarchy.  No  data  were  obtained  regarding  possible  informal  link¬ 
ages  between  separate  units.  If  such  linkages  exist,  they  would 
depcTid  largely  on  the  participation  of  lieadquartora  and  other  liaison 
personnel. 


Informal  nctwcrlis  of  communiuufitjii  exiai.,  auix  wiey  are 
u.sod.  However,  thoro  aro  severe  lunitations  on  frequency  of  meeting, 
number  of  participants  per  meeting,  and  freedom  of  discussion.  First, 
soldiers  of  all  ranks  aro  almost  fully  occupied  with  compulsory  activ¬ 
ities  sucli  as  military  duties,  indoctrination  classes,  and  labors  in 
civilian  agriculture.  Thus  they  have  very  little  of  the  leisure  time 
wliicli  tiioy  prefer  to  on-tho-job  periods  for  their  discussions  with  their 
main  informants.  Secondly,  the  GPD — with  overt  personnel  in  every 
unit  and  covert  countorintcUigeuce  agents  scattered  throughout  the 
army — is  alert  to  rumor-mongering.  Persons  suspected  of  dangerous 
rumor-mongering  may  be  warned,  transferred,  isolated,  imprisoned, 
or  pliysically  punished.  Thus  soldiers  have  little  freedom  of  discussion. 

b.  Civilians.  Fresh  unofficial  news  or  informa¬ 


tion  is  introduced  into  tlie  informal  word-of-mouth  networks  of  the 
CCA  from  two  sources:  (1)  very  senior  military  officers  and  upper 
echelons  of  the  GPD  liicrarchy,  and  (2)  civilian  Informants  of  soldiers. 

The  senior  officers  staffing  the  upper  echelons  of  the 
political  and  military  command  structures  have  official  access  to 
fresh  unollicial  information  on  a  ncod-to-know  basis.  This  informa¬ 


tion — ^fi'om  foreign  books,  magazines,  ncwspapci’s,  radio  monitoring, 
direct  contact  with  foreign  officials  and  visitors — is  converted  into 
proj^aganda  before  being  passed  down  tlic  official  hierarchy.  Although 
some  of  this  information  probably  gets  transmitted  as  rumor  to  the 
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iiifoimal  word-of-mouth  uel.work,  it  is  prosumcd  to  roach  the  lower 
echelons  only  iiifrequontly  nud  oven  then  in  distorted  form. 

Tho  remaining  source  of  fresh  unofRcial  nows  in  the  CCA 
is  tho  civilian  poprdation.  Although  civilians  are  a  less  frequent 
source  than  EM,  political  officera,  military  officers,  or  NCOs,  they 
comprise  an  extremely  important  channel  of  information  for  soldiere 
on  garrison  duty  in  China.  Their  importance  derives  from  the 
fact  that  the  extent  and  frequency  of  contact  with  civilians  are 
probably  sufficient  to  gnaraTiteo  wide  dispersion  of  that  information 
they  do  convey  to  soldiers.  Furthermore,  the  quality  of  tlie  informa¬ 
tion  which  civilians  transmit  to  soldiers  is  as  high  as,  or  higher  than, 
that  passed  among  soldiers.  Tho  high  quality  of  this  information 
derives  from  tho  fact  that,  compared  with  information  from  other 
soldiers,  soldiora  consider  it  to  be  unofficial,  more  credible,  more 
important,  more  likely  to  be  clandestine,  and  almost  as  recent. 

Tho  GPD  personnel  attempt  close  control  of  soldiers’ 
contact  with  civilians.  For  example,  as  operators  of  tlie  army 
postal  system,  they  closely  censor  all  correspondence  bctwoeii  soldici’s 
and  civilians.  Also,  no  soldier  may  subscribe  tlirough  civil  channels 
to  newspapers  or  periodicals  witliout  tho  approvrd  of  the  political 
officer.  Furthermore,  diaries  are  required  of  reportedly  all  personnel 
and  examined  daily  by  GPD  pemonnel. 

Fuiloiigiis  iuui  even  ovcrnigh.t  pacece  arc  rare  for  all 
personnel,  officers  and  men  alike.  Even  that  minority  who  are 
married  arc  now  officiall}’’  discouraged  from  having  tlieir  families 
witli  them,  although  some  officers  and  men  have  their  wives  assigned 
to  local  farms  operated  by  tlio  army.  Visits  of  families  to  tho  post 
are  rare,  mainly  bocauso  of  the  expense,  inconvenience,  and  lack  of 
opportunity  for  private  travel.  Bachelors  are  discouraged  from 
marrying.  Liaison  with  prostitutes  is  forbidden  by  the  military 
authorities,  and  the  rigorous  suppression  by  the  civil  authorities  of 
that  profession  has  reduced  the  possibility  of  such  contact  to  probably 
negligible  proportions. 

How  then  do  soldiers  make  that  important  contact  with 
civilians  which  interviews  with  former  CCA  personnel — both  Korean 
War  and  Post-Korcan  War  veterans — indicate  do  exist?  Probably 
the  most  frequent  and  certainly  the  most  regular  face-to-face  contact 
between  soldiers  and  civilians  results  from  the  lack  of  a  fully  developed 
commissariat  in  the  CCA.  The  army  supplies  only  the  basic  essentials 
of  daily  life.  There  are  no  commissary  stores  or  PXs  which  sell  food, 
drink,  or  sundries.  The  on-post  co-ops  established  in  army  units 
provide  only  simple  s.tationery  supplies  and  Communist  Party 
publications.  As  a  consequence,  the  enlisted  men  in  almost  every 
unit  are  organized  into  a  purcliasing  detail  sent  each  day  to  the  local 
marketplace.  There  they  buj’  such  things  as  extra  meat,  vegetables, 
cigarettes,  and  other  personal  items  with  pooled  funds  of  the  unit. 
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Some  units  of  the  CCA  raise  some  or  all  of  tlioir  own  meat  and  vege¬ 
tables;  but  most  of  the  small  unit  troops,  scattered  in  both  rural  and 
urban  posts  throughout  China,  must  purchase  some  supplies  in  local 
markets.  This  daily  marketuig  probsibly  provides  the  best  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  most  troops  to  converse  witli  civilians,  particularly  mer¬ 
chants,  shopkeepers,  and  peddlers;  and,  as  this  army  purchasing 
detail  is  organized  on  strict  rotation,  it  undoubtedly  provides  the  most 
frequent  opportunity  to  converse  with  civilians.  If  officei-s  do 
participate  in  marketing,  it  is  certainly  much  less  frequently. 

Chinese  armies  traditionally  used  vast  numbers  of  civilian 
laborers  in  their  supply  and  medical  services.  Even  today,  the  CCA 
must  depend  mainly  on  this  form  of  transport  because  of  the  shortage 
of  motor  vehicles,  the  lack  of  railways  and  roads,  and  a  deliberate 
policy  of  capitalizing  on  the  ready  availability  of  local  mass  labor 
throughout  most  of  China  and  its  bordering  countries.  X.Gcal  civil 
ians  are  impressed  into  tliis  service  and  replaced  by  others  when  the 
unit  moves  on.  In  Korea,  the  CCF  employed  Korean  civilians  as 
coolie  labor.  Some  exchange  must  be  presumed  to  take  place  between 
Chinese  expeditionary  troops  and  impressed  indigenous  labor  despite 
linguistic  and  other  cultural  barriers,  but  the  evidence  of  the  SORO 
respondents  indicated  that  this  was  slight,  at  least  in  Korea  in  1951. 

A  further  opportunity  for  contact  of  both  officers  and  men 
with  civilians  is  provided  by  the  compulsory  participation  of  array 
units  in  civilian  agiicultural,  industrial,  and  construction  projects. 
It  is  usual  in  peac-etimo  for  most  units  to  spend  several  weeks  a  year 
in  such  labor.  This  labor  is  usually  contributed  all  at  one  time,  but 
occasionally  scattered  througli  tlio  year.  This  practice  is  certainly 
some  aid  to  the  overall  national  economj';  however,  the  principal 
motive  scorns  to  bo  to  project  among  civilians  tl\c  image  of  a  helpful, 
friendly  army.  In  view  of  tlie  presumably  close  supervision  of  these 
labor  teams  by  political  personnel  and  the  intermittent  character  of 
tho  work,  it  seems  unlikely  that  many  close  relationships  are  thereby 
established  between  soldiers  and  civilians.  Judging  from  the  answers 
of  the  SORO  respondents,  such  contacts  were  not  n  major  source  of 
information  at  the  time  of  the  Korean  War.  However,  the  degree  to 
which  the  army  participates  in  such  labor  has  greatly  increased  since 
then. 

In  tho  event  that  units  of  the  CCA  should  enter  service 
outside  Mainland  China,  they  would  very  likely  find  themselves  in 
close  proximity  and  contact  with  Overseas  Chinese  communities. 
These  communities  are  found  in  large  concentrations  in  most  countries 
of  tho  Far  East  and  Soutlieast  Asia,  constituting  6  percent  of  the 
population  in  the  latter  region.  They  are  either  the  majority  or 
the  largest  nonindigenous  ethnic  gi-ouping  in  1 1  countries  of  Eastern 
Asia,  excluding  Mainland  Cliina  itself.  They  are  largely  mercantile 
communities  and  are  concentrated  in  the  cities  and  towns.  Over 
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90  porcont  of  tlio  Overseas  Cliinosa  in  Soutiieast  Asia  speak  South 
China  dialects,  wliilc  the  majority  in  Nortiiorn  Asia  speak  Mandarin. 
Witiiin  eaclx  <!ouiitry,  tlicy  typically  form  numerous  competing 
groups,  eaeii  being  close-knit,  propertied,  and  literate.  A  largo 
proportion  of  them  own  short-wave  receivers.  In  general,  they 
arc.  c[uito  accessible  to  U.S.  psyops  and  are  already  familiar  with  tlio 
extensive  information  programs  conducted  by  U8IA  and  private 
American  agencies.* 

D.  DISSEMINATORS  OF  WOBD-OP-MOUTH  COMMUNICA¬ 
TION 

1.  Types  of  Informants 

Virtually  all  soldiers  of  every  rank  have  some  more-or-loss 
regular  word-of-moutli  sourc^es  of  information.  The  principal  types 
of  informants,  poisons  who  function  as  major  disseminators  or 
transmitters  of  news  and  information  within  those  word-of-mouth 
networks  in  whicii  soldiers  in  general  participate,  are  listed  in  descend¬ 
ing  order  of  frequency: 

1.  EM 

2.  Political  Officers 

3.  Military  Olficoi’s 

4.  NCOS 

5.  Civilians 

'I'ho  relative  order  of  these  five  categories  of  informants  remains 
generally  unehunged  whether  tlie  criterion  is:  (a)  the  frequency  of 
supplying  some  information,  (b)  the  frequency  of  mention  as  sup¬ 
plying  most  information,  or  (c)  supplying  of  information  either  in 
China  or  about  China  in  the  single  expeditionary  situation  studied, 
Korea.  Thus,  the  relative  order  of  these  five  categories,  an  order 
which  may  bo  thought  of  as  the  order  of  importance  of  informants, 
remains  unchanged  for  Cliinosc  troops  whether  on  garrison  duty  in 
China  or  in  expeditionary  service  in  a  combat  tlieater.  However, 
while  all  five  categoiie.s  of  inforiiiants  are  important  for  garrison 
soldiers,  the  category  of  civilian  informants  will  probably  decline  to 
negligible  proportions  for  soldiers  in  combat  outside  China  unless 
t  hey  are  in  contact  witli  local  Overseas  Ghinesc  coimnunitios.  Indeed, 
Chinese  troops  semng  abroad  evidently  receive  less  information 
concerning  the  liomcland  and  arc  almost  completely  isolated  from 
unoflicial  news  sources  except,  possibly,  Overseas  Chinese. 

A  special  case  exists  for  the  informants  about  the  military 
situation,  which  constituted  one  of  the  most  important  topics  of 


'  Set)  the  following  table  for  the  pre.seiit  distribution  of  Chinese  in  Asifl.  For 
psyops-oriented  studies  of  Overseas  Chinese  see:  Elegant  (1969);  Fall  [June 
I960],  particularly  Part  Two,  pp.  65-77;  Hinton  (June  1966);  Committee  for 
Free  Asia  [1963]. 
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Table  G.  Distribution  of  Chinese  in  Asia  {I960) 


Oouutry 

Number 

rercont  of 
total 

popuiaciuii 

Number  :tbort-wave  re* 
tolvers  owned  by  OJilneso 

IIourKouk--  -  -  _  _  - 

2,  800,  000 

98 

100,000 

Taiwan  (HOC). _ _ 

10,  000,  000 

97 

200,000 

Macao _  _ _ _  _ 

200,  000 

96 

6,000 

Coinmuniut  Chinn  (CPE)  _  _  _ 

610,  000,000 

94 

(?) 

Singapore _ _ _ _ _ 

1,200,000 

76 

60,000 

Malaya.  ...  _ 

2,  600,  000 

37 

45,000 

British  Borneo  _ _  _ 

300,  000 

27 

3,000+ 

Thailand _  _ 

3,  500,  000 

15 

250,000 

Vietnam,  South . . . 

800,000 

6 

20,000+ 

Cambodia _ _ _ _ 

300,  000 

5 

2,000+ 

Indonesia _  _ 

3,  000,  000 

3 

30.{K)0  + 

Laos.  _  .  _ 

40,  000 

2.0 

J,0Q0 

Burma _  _  _ _ 

320,  000 

1.  6 

3,000 

Philippines... _ 

300,  000 

1.  3 

10,000 

Outer  Mongolia  (MPU) _ 

10,  0007 

1.  0? 

(?) 

Korea,  North  (DPHK) _ 

60,  000? 

0.  6? 

(?) 

Vietnam,  North  (ORV).  _ 

50,  000 

0.  4 

(?) 

Korea,  South  (ROK) _ 

25,  000 

0.  1 

(?) 

.Tapan . . . 

45,  000 

0.  05 

7,000  medium-w'ave 

India . . . . . 

25,  000 

0.  01 

(?) 

- _ _ 

(?) 

(?) 

(?) 

Note,  roinilntlon  ostlmatoa  tue  lor  only  tliosi)  jmrsons  considered  In  their  country  to  bo  ethnically  "Chi¬ 
nese.”  The  numbers  of  siwiilcers  ot  Ohlncso  will  In  most  cnsc.s  bo  somowhot  dtltoront  depending  on  tlio 
numbers  of  both  Olilneso  who  do  not  spook  Chinese  nnd  non-ChlnOsc  persons  who  do  speak  Chinese.  With 
few  OKceptlons.  only  very  crudo  estimates  can  bo  caloulnted  from  the  sources  roganllng  the  numbers  of  cither 
the  speakers  of  Chinese  or  the  speakers  of  any  given  Ohinoae  dlalcet.  Tlie  data  on  numbers  of  short-wave 
receivers  owned  by  Overseas  Chinese  are  very  rough,  but  conservative,  approximations  based  mainly  on 
published  Doparlmont  of  fitato  and  UBI  A.  reports. 

SOUECES:  In  addition  to  those  sources  cited  in  f.n.  1.  above  see:  Skinner  (Jan 
1969),  pp.  136-147;  Statesman’s  Year  Book:  1960-61. 

convoi'siU.ion  among  soldiers  in  Korea.  Measured  both  by  the  fre¬ 
quency  with  which  they  were  mentioned,  and  the  frequency  with  which 
they  wore  listed  as  the  most  prolific  source  of  military  nows,  these 
informants  full  rouglily  into  the  following  rank  order: 

1.  Political  Olliccrs 

2.  Military  Olliccrs 

3.  EM 

4.  NCOS 

5.  Civilians 

2.  Frequency  of  Information  from  Main  Informants 

Opportunities  for  receiving  word-of-mouth  information 
arise  quite  frequently.  Of  the  main — that  is,  most  informative — 
informants,  the  grout  majority  provide  information  at  least  once  a 
week  and  over  one-third  provide  it  every  day.  Only  negligible  dif¬ 
ferences  exist  between  military  ranks  in  terms  of  the  frequency  of 
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tliiiii-  roc.oipt  of  inforinatioii  from  main  infoi'inauta.  While  in  Korea, 
however,  the  Chinese  troops  were  in  rather  less  frequent  contact  with 
jnain  informants  than  in  Cliina. 

Of  major  significance  to  the  psychological  operations 
ofriccr  is  the  fact  that  contact  with  civilians  is  sufficient  in  both  num¬ 
ber  and  frequtmey  to  suggest  that  civilians  form  an  extremely  im¬ 
portant  channel  of  information  for  soldiers  on  garrison  duty  in  China. 
Furthoi-morc,  the  information  transmitted  by  civilians  is  considered 
bj''  tlie  recipients  to  be  ercdiblo,  important,  novel,  recent,  unofficial, 
and  often  clandestine. 

3.  Topics  Discussed 

There  arc  evidently  no  significant  differences  between  the 
militaiy  ranks  in  regard  to  the  general  categories  of  topics  discussed. 
Discussions  range  in  content  from  serious  politics  to  trivial  gossip. 
'I'lio  most  frcquontlj'  discussed  mattei-s  include  wbat  the  respondents 
themselves  identify  as  "political  affairs”  and  “economic  problems,” 
but  tlvo  psychological  operations  officer  should  bear  in  mind  that  by 
these  terms  most  soldiers  probably  mean  matters  of  personal  concern 
such  ns  political  executions  of  friends  or  prices  of  staples  in  the  local 
market.  Another  very  important  conversational  topic  in  the  army  is 
“militaiy  affairs,”  also  ranging  widely  in  meaning:  from  criticism  of 
policy  to  concern  with  one’s  own  condition  in  tlio  service.  The  only 
oth.cr  general  topic  impcrtaiitly  discussed  is  news  obont  relatives  and 
friends  at  home. 

It  is  concluded  that  propaganda  which  focuses  on  theme.® 
surrounding 

а.  political  and  economic  conditions  of  the  nation, 

б.  conditions  in  the  army,  and 
c.  nostalgia, 

will  roach  a  largo  and  receptive  military  audience,  particularly  if  these 
themes  arc  presented  in  terms  of  immediate  personal  interest. 

No  significant  diffcronces  wore  found  in  the  relative  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  several  general  topics  of  conversation  as  between  Chinese 
troops  on  garrison  duty  in  China  and  those  at  the  front  in  Korea.  It 
is  particularly  notcwortliy  that  no  heightened  anxiety  or  mterest  in 
relatives  or  friends  at  home  was  registered  by  any  increased  weighting 
of  that  topic  in  convei’sation  in  Korea. 

In  general,  most  soldiers  believe  that  news  reaches  them 
relatively  soon  (within  a  fortnight).  Civilian  informants  are  gen¬ 
erally  believed  to  provide  somewhat  more  out-of-dato  information, 
but  there  is  considerable  evidence  that  this  is  merely  a  function  of  the 
generally  longer  interval  between  contacts  with  civilian  informants. 

The  great  majority  of  soldiers  have  as  informants,  both 
military  and  civilian,  persons  who  usually  provide  novel  or  unfamiliar 
information. 
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Whilo  about  half  of  all  informants  somotiraos  discussed 
mattoi’S  which  tho  respondents  thought  the  Communist  regime  would 
not  want  sohlicrs  to  hoar,  fully  tliroc-fourths  of  civilian  informants 
did  pass  such  elandostino  or  autirogime  information. 

Furthermore,  a  somewhat  larger  proportion  of  civilian 
informants  than  army  informants  sometimes  discussed  matters  which 
were  not  (in  ttio  opinion  of  tlic  respondents)  mentioned  in  Communist 
news  media.  It  also  appears  that  civilian  informants  discussed  a 
greater  variety  of  topics  clearly  of  a  clandestine  nature,  such  as  guer¬ 
rilla  activities.  Communist  atrocities.  Nationalist  successes  and 
aet.ivitie.s,  and  extreme  hardships  under  Communist  rule. 

4.  Credibility  of  Information 

The  majority  of  respondents,  both  in  Cliina  and  Korea, 
believed  the  information  provided  by  their  main  informant.  Further¬ 
more,  they  considered  it  more  reliable  than  that  coming  from  any 
other  source,  official  or  otlierwiso.  In  general,  it  is  concluded  that  in 
the  CCA,  as  in  tho  Cliinese  population  as  a  whole,  tlie  informal  word- 
of-mouth  medium  enjoys  a  higher  credence  than  any  formal  medium 
of  news  and  information. 

5,  Time  and  Place  of  Discussions 

As  with  Chinese  civilians,  Chinese  soldiers  tend  to  con¬ 
verse  privately  with  tlieir  main  informants.  Wiiother  olf-post,  on- 
post,  or  in  a  combat  theater  tlioy  usually  limit  their  serious  informal 
conversations  to  off-duty  or  rest  periods  at  relatively  secluded  loca¬ 
tions  and  to  only  one  other  person  at  a  time.  8ucli  traditional  public 
meeting  places  as  teahouses,  restaurants,  and  mcsshalls  are  now 
seldom  used  for  conversations. 


CHAPTER  IV 

IMPLICATIONS  FOR  PSYCHOLOGICAL  OPERATIONS 

This  chapter  will  extend  the  preceding  analysis  of  the  composition 
and  communication  behavior  of  the  COA  to  consider  implications  for 
U.S.  psychological  operations  against  the  CCA. 

Certain  cautions  arc  in  order  with  respect  to  these  implications. 
The3>-  are,  in  general,  drawn  from  rough  and  somewhat  speculative 
extrapolations  from  the  research  data.  These  projected  implications 
arc  consistent  with  the  analyses  of  the  data,  but  they  are  not 
necessarily  proved  by  these  analyses.  They  represent  SORO’s 
judgment  of  the  operational  applieabilitj'  of  this  particular  study. 
The  psycliological  staff  or  operations  officer,  however,  may  well 
discover  additional  or  different  implications  for  himself.  Further¬ 
more,  on  the  basis  of  adflitional  research  or  intelligence  data,  he  may 
supplement,  modify,  or  oven  discard  items  in  this  list  of  implications. 

A.  COMMUNICATIONAL  CAPABILITIES  OF  PSYOPS  OFFICERS 

Although  the  capabilities  of  United  States  media  to  conununicate 
with  the  poraonncl  of  the  CCA  are  extensive  in  theory,  they  are 
sharply  limited  in  fact.  The  U.S.  arsenal  of  psyops  media  is  both 
diverse  and  sophisticated,  but  the  CCA  is  not  directly  accessible  to 
much  of  it.  Therefore,  the  psychological  operations  officer  has  the 
task  of  identifying  those  media  which  in  any  given  operation  can 
roach  persons  capable  of  transmitting  word-of-mouth  messages  to 
or  within  the  CCA. 

1.  Radio 

United  States  short-  and  mediiun-wave  radio  ctin  directly 
reach  only  a  small  proportion  of  CCA  personnel:  the  politically  reliable 
GPD  foreign  radio  monitors  and  some  army  communication  special¬ 
ists.  Insofar  as  such  auditors  can  bo  reached,  they  are  likely  to 
transmit  through  official  channels  only  that  information  which  they 
believe  conforms  with  the  interests  and  attitudes  of  the  regime. 
However,  they  are  also  likely  to  iJass  into  informal  word-of-mouth 
rumor  channels  some  obviously  hostile  material  which  they  perceive 
as  conforming  with  the  actual  military  or  political  situation.*  In 

♦This  was  the  case  with  WWII  Japanese  radio  monitors.  See  U.S.  Strategic 
Bombing  Survey  (June  1947),  pp.  128,  237-238;  Houk  (June  195D),  Chapter  II, 
Part  1 ;  lanebarger  (1954),  p.  66. 
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addition,  TI.S.  radio  can  indirectly  reach  some  COA  personnel  through 
those  few  remaining  civilian  listeners  to  foreign  radio  broadcasts  in 
(..■hiiia  who  have  contact  with  OOA  personnel.  At  best,  tlii^  potential 
»)f  U.S.  riulio  os  an  information  source  for  the  CCA  is  uncertain  and 
probably  capable  of  initiating  only  a  slow  diffusion  of  rumors  of 
long-range  value  to  the  United  States.  An  exception  would  probably 
exist  where  CCA  units  abroad  were  in  contact  with  the  Overseas 
Chi  ncs(i  communities  possessing  short-  and  medium-wave  receivers. 

2.  Leaflets 

n'his  study  verifies  previous  studies  showing  that,  in  Korea, 
leaflets  reached  hu’gc  CCA  audiences  and  established  high  credibility. 
1  iCaffets  demonstrated  their  potential  as  a  psyops  mass  medium  with 
a  CCA  audience.  The  rapidly  rising  literacy  in  the  CCA  (such  tliat 
all  soldiers  arc  now  at  least  semiliterate)  would  tend  to  make  this 
medium  even  more  accessible  today.  Tiie  study  suggests  that 
leaflets  have  a  good  chance  of  starting  extensive  word-of-mouth  relay 
if  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  target  audience  is  reached  both 
directly  and  with  sufficient  dispemion  to  assure  that  all  or  most 
units  are  Icaffeted.  The  study  also  suggests  that  it  might  be  worth¬ 
while  to  use  heavy  leaflet  bombardment  of  any  Chinese  civilian 
Ijopulations  in  the  neighborhood  of  CCA  military  installations  in 
Cliina  or  abroad.  Such  action  would  very  likely  start  extensive 
of  ''^orcl-of-nioutii  truusixiitiul  b3^  civilians  to  OOA  personnel 
of  substantial  amounts  of  damaging  propaganda  material. 

3.  Loudspeakers 

The  loudspeaker  effects  studied  were  mainly  those  within 
the  limited  range  of  tlie  combat  area  message.  However,  in  view 
of  the  findings  of  this  study  that  mass  audience  and  high  credibilit}’’ 
have  bo<*n  established  by  frontline  loudspeakers,  it  is  suggested  that 
oxtoiisioii  of  loudspeaker  range  and  audioiico  coverage  would  be 
worthwhile.  Loudspeakers  have  proved  effective  in  stimulating 
word-of-mouth  relay  of  their  messages  among,  at  least,  frontline 
CCA  units,  although  evidently  somewhat  less  so  than  leaflets. 

4.  Newspapers 

This  study  indicates  that  newspapers  are  second  only 
to  word-of-mouth  informants  as  a  direct  source  of  information  for 
CCA  personnel.  It  demonstrates  that  soldiers  and  their  civilian 
informants  who  receive  information  from  newspapers  often  talk 
about  it  with  others.  If  U.S.  propaganda  toward  Communist  China 
and  the  CCA  could  infiltrate  Chinese  Communist  newspapers  con¬ 
sistently  and  substantially,  it  probably  would  reach  CCA  personnel 
in  sufficient  degree  to  start  extensive  word-of-mouth  relay  of  the 
material.  However,  the  possibilities  for  placing  U.S.  material  in  a 
hostile  and  closely  controlled  press  arc  sharply  limited.  The  Chinese 
Communist  government  and  army  press  agencies  monitor  foreign 
publications  and  radio  broadcasts,  but  republish  only  what  seems  to 
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bo  boiioficial  to  their  interests.  Clandestine  infiltration  is  pi’obably 
the  only  possibility  for  inserting  open  propaganda  in  the  Chinese 
press.  8uch  action  is  patently  dillicult  at  best  and  probably  impossible 
on  the  scale  required  for  assunsd,  massive,  and  recurring  circulation 
of  the  material  to  mass  audiences.  The  further  possibility  exists  of 
introducing  into  Mainland  China  largo  numbers  of  externally  published 
newspapers.  lT<>wevor,  if  i.his  were  done  oai  a  scale  to  roach  a  mass 
audience,  the  exorcise  would  take  on  the  characteristics  of  leaflet 
bombardment  with  essentially  the  same  problems  and  possibilities. 

5.  Other  Sources 

Other  media — telephone,  telegraph,  television,  cinema, 
and  stage — ^aro  too  closely  controlled  by  the  regime  to  permit  any 
but  the  most  subtile  infiltration  of  U.S.  propaganda.  Propaganda 
infiltration  through  the  mails  is  possible,  but  unlikely  to  occur  on  a 
scnlo  necessary  to  intiato  widespread  word-of-mouth  transmission. 
In  theory,  clandestine  contact  might  be  established  with  select 
word-of-mouth  informants,  '‘ke3'^  communicators,”  in  the  hope  that 
they  would  start  word-of-mouth  relay.  The  research  did  not  discover 
any  standards  for  selecting  such  individuals,  but  it  suggests  that 
propaganda  would  bo  unlikely  to  s])read  rapidly  and  widely  throughout 
CCA  units  from  any  small  number  of  clandestine  points  of  introduc¬ 
tion.  A  highlj'  spectacular  item  might,  however,  break  this  apparent 
pattern. 

B.  GUIDING  FACTORS  FOR  PSYOPS  OFFICERS 

The  following  conclusions  emerge  from  consideration  of  CCA 
structure,  composition,  communication  behavior,  and  U.S.  media 
capabilities: 

General  Implications 

1 .  The  smaller  the  military  unit,  the  greater  the  diffusion  of  informal 
word-of-mouth  communication  withiir  it.  That  is,  the  informal 
transmittal  of  information  is  more  rapid  and  certain  among  the 
persons  comprising  a  squad  or  platoon  than  it  is  between  these 
persons  and  other  persons  in  another  platoon  or  company  of  the  same 
unit.  It  is  unlikely  that  much  informal  exchange  occurs  between 
units  above  regimental  size  except  between  some  senior  officers  who 
are  closely  linked  in  the  chuin-of-command.  It  is  unlikely  that 
“rumors  spread  like  wildfire”  even  within  CCA  units,  and  improbable 
that  they  could  do  so  from  unit  to  unit  throughout  the  army.  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  U.'S.  psyops  officers  should  attempt  where  feasible 
to  pinpoint  all  units  within  his  assigned  target  grouping.  Internal 
diffusion  cannot  be  trusted  to  spread  information  rapidly  or  thoroughly 
from  merely  ono  starting  unit  to  largo  numbers  of  other  units. 

2.  Because  of  the  apparently  general  nature  of  the  above 
phenomenon,  U.S.  special  forces  teams  could  exploit  it  to  contact 
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local  CCA  uiiils  through  Chinese  civilian  intermediaries  or  by  direct 
leaflet  distribution. 

3.  As  CCA  word-of-mouth  communication  seems  to  travel  in  nar¬ 
row  linear  channels  rather  than  by  geometric  proliferation,  it  is  not 
likely  that  rapid  diffusion  can  result  from  isolated  or  sporadic  psyops 
efforts.  Extensive  word-of-mouth  transmission  of  particular  U.S. 
messages  seems  most  likely  if  CCA  personnel  are  contacted 

a.  directly  by  saturation,  or 

b.  directly  by  continuous  repetition,  or 

c.  indirectly  by  heavy  bombardment  or  frequent  repetition  of 
messages  among  Chinese  civilian  intermediaries. 

As  saturation  and  repetition  are  reciprocal  factors  iti  this  case,  anytliing 
k'ss  than  saturation  can  be  compensated  for  by  greater  frequency. 

4.  United  States  mass  media  propaganda  can  be  addressed  to  the 
CCA  .simply  for  its  direct  effect  on  il.s  immcdiaf,(',  audience,  or  it  can 
bo  used  specifically  to  stimulate  word-of-mouth  relay  of  the  content. 
If  tlie  latter  is  the  purpose,  the  content  must  be  closely  tailored  to 
the  tendencies  of  the  informant  groupings  who  are  to  pass  it  on. 
Political  officers,  as  a  class  of  informants,  can  be  expected  to  spread 
information  quickly  and  widely  througliout  the  CCA,  but  only  if 
the  subject  matter  seems  to  conform  to  their  commitment  to  the 
Communist  regime.  It  would  bo  futile  to  expect  them  to  relay 
obviously  daiuuging  infoniiatrion.  Much  the  same  inhibitions  apply 
to  military  officers  and,  perhaps,  MCUs.  However,  EM  do  not  fully 
share  these  inhibitions,  and  civilians  are  least  affected  by  them. 

5.  As  Chinese  civilians  arc  major  informants  of  a  largo  proportion 
of  CCA  personnel  and  as  they  also  arc  both  reasonably  accessible  and 
susceptible  to  U.S.  psyops,  tlicy  constitute  the  surest  channel  for 
infiltration  of  U.S.-originated  messages  short  of  massive,  direct  con¬ 
tact  witli  CCA  pereonnel.  Soldiers  consider  information  from  civil¬ 
ian  informants  to  bo  more  credible,  more  important,  more  likely  to 
bo  unofficial,  more  clandestine,  and  almost  as  recent  as  that  received 
from  otiior  soldiers.  The  combined  extent  and  frequency  of  contact 
between  civilians  and  soldiers  is  probably  sufficient  to  guarantee 
wide  dispersion  of  information  from  civilians  to  soldiers.  Of  these 
civilian  informants,  peasants  constitute  the  largest  grouping  and 
merchants  the  second  largest.  As  already  m)tod  in  the  PKOPIN- 
CrilNA  study,  merchants  are  the  occupational  type  most  active  in 
word-of-mouth  communication,  while  peasants  are  among  the  least 
active. 

6.  Chinese  civilians  are  highly  important  as  intermediary  inform¬ 
ants  of  CCA  porsonnol  in  the  present  peacetime  situation  in  Main¬ 
land  China.  Because  of  the  virtual  dependence  of  the  CCA  commis¬ 
sariat  on  local  civilian  merchants  for  supplies  and  local  civilian  labor 
for  transportation,  this  situation  seems  likely  to  persist  in  Mainland 
China  even  during  intense  protracted  war.  The  same  situation  very 
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probably  will  hold  for  tho  CCA  in  garrison  or  combat  abroad  if  the 
troops  aro  near  Chinese  civilians.  Proximity  to  civilians  occun-ed 
during  tho  war  in  Korea,  but  there  was  little  word-of-mouth  exchange, 
presumably  because  of  the  language  and  other  cultural  barriers 
between  the  Chinese  soldiera  and  Korean  civilians.*  However,  in 
most  other  countries  bordering  China,  there  are  largo  numbers  of 
Overseas  Chinese.  As  these  Ovei'soas  Chinese  communities  ore  largely 
mercantile  in  character,  often  monopolizing  local  trade,  any  CCA 
units  in  such  countries  would  of  necessity,  if  not  preference,  bo  in 
close  contact  with  these  civilians.  These  Overseas  Chinese  are  con¬ 
siderably  more  accessible  and  susceptible  to  U.S.  psyops  than  Chinese 
civilians  in  Mainland  China, 

7.  Tho  general  usability  of  civilians  as  intermediary  informants  of 
CCA  pomonnel  suggests  that  special  forces  teams  or  military  govern¬ 
ment  officers  could  utilize  local  civilians  in  couiiterguerrilla  or  con¬ 
solidation  psychological  operations  against  CCA  units  operating 
behind  tho  lines  whore  they  are  forced  to  live  off  the  land  in  close 
contact  with  indigenous  civilians. 

Media  Implications 

8.  .f/©aflots  and  loudspeakers  are  tho  psyops  media  with  the  best 
potential  range  and  power  to  stimulate  extensive  word-of-mouth 
coinimiaication  in  tho  CCA.  With  offcctive  use  of  the  bait  of  credible 
information  on  current  military  situations,  these  media  have  the 
capability  of  carridng  plausible  information  of  other  types  and  of 
.starting  word-of-nioutli  transmission.  In  view  of  both  the  paucity  of 
CCA  sources  for  credible  information  on  affairs  in  China  and  tho 
proven  interest  of  CCA  troops  in  such  information,  this  type  of  infor¬ 
mation  ofrem  additional  possibilities  for  these  media  if  it  could  bo 
obtained.  Because  illiteracy  in  the  CCA  is  no  longer  a  factor,  leaflet 
format  is  now  free  to  place  much  greater  emphasis  on  newsletters 
tlian  during  tho  Koi’can  War. 

9.  It  is  probable  that  leaflet  bombardment  of  CCA  troops  in  China, 
as  well  as  in  oxpetlitionary  situations  abroad,  could  initiate  substantial 
word-of-mouth  communication.  However,  the  prospects  for  signifi¬ 
cant  efl'cet  might  bo  greater  in  a  ooinbat  situation  in  which  current 
military  information  can  bo  used  to  establish  credibility.  The 
pro-spocts  for  stimulating  word-of-mouth  relay  by  direct  impact  on 
CCA  troops  in  Cliina  aro  best  if  the  content  is  the  type  which  can  be 
fiandod  on  witfiout  danger  of  reprisal  from  the  regime.  For  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  reacfiing  GCA  troops  in  China  with  word-of-mouth  informa¬ 
tion  of  antiregime  character,  the  most  promising  channel  would  bo 

♦Dospitc  prcsiuned  control  measures  of  the  Chinese  forces  in  Korea  and  the 
small  proportion  of  Overseas  Chinese  (less  than  0.3%  of  the  population  in  1944), 
some  word-of-mouth  contact  with  civilians,  including  local  Chinese  residents, 
did  ocBUi'.  (See  Annex  3-C-2.) 
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loadcl.  hombardiucnt  of  those  civilians  most  likely  to  he  in  contact 
with  tmops,  This  last  point  would  also  apply  to  use  of  tlie  local  Over¬ 
seas  OliinivTO  communities  to  transmit  messages  to  CCA  expeditionary 
units, 

10.  Foreign  radio  broadcasts  do  not  roacli  a  largo  enough  dii’oct 
audience  in  the  CCA  to  bo  a  dependable  instrument  for  stimulating 
widespread  word-of-mouth  communication.  Neither  does  this  me¬ 
dium  reacli  cnougli  potential  civilian  intermediaries  in  China.  Hov/- 
ovor,  tlie  Overseas  Chinese,  who  are  well  provided  with  short-  and 
medium-wave  receivers  and  wlio  already  listen  to  VOA,  BBC,  Radio 
Taiwan,  and  other  foreign  stations,  could  probably  function  as 
excellent  intermediaries  in  transmitting  radio  messages  to  CCA 
occii{)ation  units,  at  least  until  these  receivers  were  confiscated. 

11.  While  the  Chinese  Communist  press  is  a  significant  stimulator 
of  substantial  word-of-mouth  communication  iu  the  CCA,  it  is  not 
sufficiently  accessible  to  U.S.  psyops  to  make  it  useful.  The  output 
of  such  underground  press  facilities  as  exist  would  bo  accessible  to 
CCA  personnel  only  through  their  civilian  contacts. 

Other  Implications 

12.  The  study  demonstrates  the  appropriateness  for  the  CCA  of  the 
LitofT-Yarnold  criteria  for  selection  of  the  one  rank  in  any  given  army 
which  is  most  ouitablG  as  a  target  for  psyops.  The  ehniee  of  rank 
depends  only  on  the  psyops  officer’s  assessment  of  each  rank’s  relative 
injluence  on  overall  military  efficiency,  accessibility  to  psyops  media, 
and  smcej>tibilUy  to  propaganda.  The  distribution  of  personnel 
among  ranks  in  the  CCA  today  is  such  that  it  is  unlikely  that  any  one 
rank  has  a  substantially  greater  ability  than  any  other  to  influence 
the  overall  military  offioiency  of  the  CCA.  'fliat  is,  the  influence 
which  any  given  CCA  rank — or  the  rank  categories  of  EM,  NCOs,  or 
officers — has  in  determining  the  morale,  policies,  implementation  of 
orders,  etc.,  is  roughly  equal  to  that  of  each  of  the  others.  Therefore, 
the  psyops  officer’s  choice  of  audience  can  be  more  or  less  safely 
guided  by  his  assessment  of  the  relative  accessibility  and  susceptibility 
of  any  one  rank  or  rank  category  over  another.  There  are  slight 
variations  in  accessibility  botween  CCA  ranks  (officers  somewhat 
more  accessible  to  U.S.  radio,  all  ranks  equally  to  written  media  and 
loudspeakers,  EM  and  NCOs  more  to  civilian  informants);  but,  in 
general,  all  CCA  ranks  are  about  equally  accessible,  both  in  China  and 
if  serving  abroad.  On  this  basis,  EM  are  indicated  as  the  preferred 
target.  Despite  their  present  high  morale  and  close  indoctrination, 
the  EM  are  probably  more  susceptible  for  the  following  reasons: 

a.  They  are  less  well  indoctrinated  than  officers,  or  oven  NCOs. 

b.  They  are  not  professional  soldiers  as  are  the  officer's,  nor  do 
they  share  the  officers’  vested  interest  in  the  regime.  Hence 
they  probably  have  a  loss  developed  esprit  de  corj)s. 
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e.  Tiioso  with  families  remain  in  a  peculiarly  unenviable  position 
despite  the  regime’s  halfhearted  attempts  to  alleviate  the 
hardsliip  problems  associated  witii  these  dependents.  Hence 
tliey  are  more  susceptible  to  nostalgia  themes  in  the  media. 
d.  They  are  known  to  bo  resentful  of  the  many  new  privileges  of 
officers.  This  suggests  effective  use  of  several  divisive  propa¬ 
ganda  themes. 

13.  This  stud 3'^  tentatively  suggests  that  the  creation  of  interesting 
events  within  the  range  of  personal  observation  of  CCA  troops  would 
be  a  certain  way  to  start  them  talking.  While  such  planned  action 
would  bo  most  difficult,  its  psyops  payoff  in  special  situations  might 
warrant  serious  consideration. 
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CHAPTER  V 


METHODOLOGICAL  NOTE 


This  is  a  technical  chapter  outlining  the  methodology  and.  limitations 
of  the  report  and  the  research  underlying  it. 

PROPIN-CCA  derives  primarily  from  original  SuRO  research. 
This  research  was  supplemented  by  data  and  insights  from  docu¬ 
mentary  sources.  ALl  data  were  then  collected  and  analyzed  in  four 
subsidiary  studies: 

I.  A  study  based  on  interviews  collected  by  SORO  on  Taiwan 
from  296  CCA  veterans,  all  of  whom  were  Korean  War 
POWs  repatriated  to  Nationalist  China  in  1954.  These 
interviews  intensively  e:’Cplored  factors  relevant  to  word-of- 
mouth  communication.  The  study  is  deemed  to  give  a 
detailed  and  fairly  accurate  description  of  such  communi¬ 
cation  as  it  existed  in  the  CCA  as  of  1951.  (See  Annexes 
1,  2,  3,  4.) 

II.  A  documentary  study  of  the  CCA  since  the  Korean  War. 
The  basic  data  on  both  the  organization  and  composition  of 
the  CCA  and  the  political  and  socio-psychological  tensions 
within  this  army  derive  mainly  from  documentary  sources 
spanning  the  decade  from  1950  to  1961.  These  materials 
give  the  social  structure  within  which  word-of-mouth  com¬ 
munication  occurs.  They  further  provide  a  historical 
perspective  from  which  to  derive  hypotheses  of  the  effect 
of  changes  over  the  past  decade  on  that  system  of  commu¬ 
nication.  (Sec  Annexes  5,  6.) 

III.  A  study  based  on  interviews  collected  by  SORO  on  Taiwan 
from  28  CCA  veterans  who  had  deserted  and  fled  the 
Mainland  during  1954-57.  The  rather  limited  data  on 
word-of-mouth  communication  during  1954-57  provided  by 
this  special  sample  are  compared  for  consistency  with  the 
current  word-of-mouth  communication  system  extrapolated 
from  Studies  I  and  II.  (See  Annex  7.) 

IV.  The  PROPIN-CHINA  study.  All  conclusions  derived  from 
the  synthesis  of  Studies  I,  II,  and  III  were  checked,  wherever 
possible,  for  consistency  with  the  general  knowledge  of 
recent  Chinese  word-of-mouth  communication  obtained 
from  the  earlier  (1959)  social  survey  study  of  2,075  Chinese 
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refugees  on  Taiwan, 
publication).) 


(See  PROPIN-CHINA  (in  process  of 
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PrecedingJ^ige  Blank 


Tlin  present  report,  Part  A,  Is  tlic  pi'oduot  of  tlie  syntlicsia  of  these 
four  stndies,  using  tlie  liistoricai  or  documentary  researeli  method. 
Tlio  synthesis  of  these  studies,  each  representing  independent  sets 
and  types  of  data,  was  necessary  in  order  to  up-date  the  findings  of 
l.lte  basic  interview  material  obtained  from  the  CCA  Korean  War 
veterans  and  presented  in  Study  I.  This  report  summarizes  only 
those  findings  believed  to  be  currently  valid  and  draws  only  those 
inferences  judged  relevant  to  psychological  operations. 

Tlio  concept  of  a  special  study  of  word-of-mouth  communication 
in  the  CCA  <lovcloped  tiuring  the  data  collection  phase  of  the 
PllOPlN-CHINA  study  on  Taiwan  in  1959  when  it  became  apparent 
that  SORO  could  obtain  access  to  a  considerable  number  of  former 
CCA  soldiers  who  had  become  POWs  of  the  United  Nations  Command 
during  the  Korean  War.  Tlic  General  Political  Department  of  the 
Ministry  of  National  Defense,  Republic  of  China,  consented  to  make 
these  persons  available  to  the  SORO  field  team  of  supervisors  and 
interviewers.  A  total  of  296  respondents  was  interviewed  in  June 
1959.  Nearly  250  wore  psyops  or  special  forces  troops  of  the  Chinese 
Nationalist  Army  who  were  interviewed  in  army  camps  in  northern 
Taiwan.  The  others  were  discharged  servicemen  who  were  inter¬ 
viewed  in  their  workplaces  or  homes. 

Study  I  (Annexes  1-4)  is  based  on  the  interview  data  from  these  296 
former  CCA  personnel.  This  study  alone  does  not  provide  a  sufficient 
basis  for  analyzing  the  communication  behavior  of  the  CCA  of  today, 
for  a  number  of  reasons : 

а.  As  it  derives  from  a  sample  of  respondents  not  necessarily 
representative  of  CCA  personnel,  it  was  not  possible  to 
gouoralizo  directly  to  the  CCA  as  a  whole.  The  respondents 
were  iionrandomly  selected;  consequently,  at  best,  only 
qualitative  assessments  of  possible  biases  can  bo  determined. 
As  they  are  a  sample  of  the  surviving  sample  of  POWs  repa¬ 
triated  to  Taiwan  of  the  CCF  troops  in  Korea,  themselves  a 

^  sample  of  the  CCA  of  1950-53,  they  are  at  least  three  stages 
of  generalization  removed  from  the  CCA  of  1950-53.  Hence  it 
was  necessary  to  seek  insight  concerning  their  possible  repre¬ 
sentativeness. 

б.  As  responses  apply  to  situations  as  they  were  10  years  ago, 
it  must  be  assumed  that  at  least  some  change  occurred  in  the 
intervening  time.  Hence  it  was  necessary  to  discover  the 
extent  to  which  these  responses  might  remain  applicable 
today. 

e.  As  the  respondents,  captured  around  1951,  were  queried 
concerning  events  which  had  taken  place  some  8  years  before, 
it  was  likely  that  their  recollection  was  inaccurate  in  some 
particulars.  Hence  it  was  necessary  to  assess  the  extent 
of  memory  failure. 
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(/.  Tlic  rospondcnts  had  not  been  asked  several  questions  whose 
relevance  was  oxdy  suhsequcntly  recognized.  These  questions 
woidd  liave  covered  such  pouits  as  contact  of  soldiers  with 
tlieu"  relatives,  relationship  of  formal  to  infonnal  word-of- 
inouth  communication,  and  the  extent  of  diffusion  of  informa¬ 
tion  tlirough  word-of-moutli  notwd'i’ks.  Etcnco  it  v/as  necessary 
to  seek  answers  to  such  questions  from  other  sources. 

Tlic  format  of  Study  I  is  a  straightforward  analysis  in  tire  running 
text  of  the  interview  data  from  the  296  Korean  War  veterans,  with  all 
supplemental  material  from  other  sources,  hicluding  Studies  II,  III, 
and  IV,  confined  to  the  footnotes.  This  supplemental  material  is 
interpolated  nr  Study  I  mainly  to  indicate  both  the  degree  of  ropre- 
sontativoness  of  the  sample  (limitation  “a”)  and  the  degree  of 
relevance  of  responses  to  the  prosont-day  CCA  (.limitation  "b”)-  l^is- 
tortion  of  responses  due  to  any  memory  failure  (limitation  “c”)  is 
Ijolicvcd  to  bo  negligible  because  of  the  close  agreement  on  all  ques¬ 
tions  of  communication  behavior  which  are  comparable  between  the 
POW  sample  (with  an  8-yoar  gap  between  events  and  recall),  the 
PEOPIN-CHINA  sample  (a  0-  to  6-ycar  gap  with  no  apparent  differ¬ 
ences)  and  the  28  CCA  veterans  from  PROPIN-CHINA  (a  2-  to  5-year 
gap  with  no  apparent  differences). 

Study  II  (Annexes  5,  6)  is  a  Instorical  study  of  factors  in  the  CCA 


believed  to  relate 


YiOra-tu-iueubu  euiinnuuicanon  uenavior. 


describes  tlieso  factors  under  the  headings  of  size  and  organization, 
recruitment,  indoctrination,  demobilization,  relations  with  civilians 
including  dependents,  and  tensions  between  several  major  types  of 
military  and  civilian  personnel.  All  supplemental  data  on  communi¬ 
cation  behavior  (limitation  “a”  above)  are  introduced  at  this  point. 

Study  III  (Annex  7)  is  a  brief  study  of  communication  behavior 
of  28  recent  CCA  personnel.  It  systematically  compares,  wherever 
possible,  the  8-year-old  POW  data  with  the  more  recent  data  from  the 
28  veterans.  The  summary  assessments  of  comparability  were 
already  incorporated  m  the  footnotes  of  Study  I,  but  Study  III 
makes  explicit  the  profitableness  and  limitations  of  this  attempt  to 
both  up-date  the  data  obtained  from,  and  judge  the  representativeness 
of,  the  earlier  sample  by  comparison  with  the  more  recent  data  from 
the  quite  different  sample  of  28  veterans. 

Study  IV  (the  PROPIN-CHINA  study)  provides  a  number  of 
general  conclusions  and  hypotheses  which  were  checked  for  consistency 
against  the  findings  of  PROPIN-CCA.  As  the  points  of  compara¬ 
bility  were  largely  confined  to  the  material  obtained  from  the  296 
Korean  War  veterans,  these  points  are  mentioned  only  in  passing  in 
the  footnotes  in  Study  I. 

Each  of  the  four  subsidiary  studies  is  based  on  a  specific  research 
methodology:  that  of  social  survey  analysis  applying  to  Studies  I, 
III,  and  IV  and  the  historical  method  applying  to  Study  II.  The 
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lloport  (Part  A)  rejwppciits  Llia  Holcction,  synllioKiei,  and  suinmama- 
(lioii  of  only  tlioso  findings  holiovod  in  t.lie  researclier’B  judgment 
to  remain  applicahlo  today,  (lonsoquontly,  the  roador  must  be 
cautioned  that,  the  up-dated  or  extrapolated  findings  reported  as 
existing  in  the  CCA  as  of  1961  should  bo  taken  as  tentative.  Although 
t)ie  up-dated  findings  and  inferences  are  consistent  with  the  data  as 
analyzed  in  the  Annexes,  they  do  not  ineluctably  follow  from  the  data. 
They  represent  only  the  researcher’s  considered  judgment  that  they 
do  so  follow :  another  person  might  well  select  other  findings  from  the 
subsidiary  studies  for  inclusion  in  the  Report.  However,  any  reader 
with  access  to  either  additional  current  intelligence  or  research  can 
verify  for  himself  the  findings  of  the  Report  and,  depending  upon  the 
recency  of  this  additional  data,  further  up-date  them. 
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ANNEX,  1 

INTRODUCTION 

A.  ORIGIN  AND  OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  RESEARCH 

This  study  is  u  product  of  rosearcli  conducted  for  the  Department 
of  the  Army  by  the  Special  Operations  Research  Office  (SORO), 
The  American  University,  Washington,  D.C.  The  PROPIN-CCA  * 
study  supplements  the  earlier  PROPIN -CHINA  study Project 
PROPIN  consists  of  research  in  informal  word-of-mouth  conununi- 
cation  both  in  selected  countries  and  as  a  general  aspect  of  human 
communication.®  PROPIN-CCA  covers  an  analysis  of  SORO  inter¬ 
views  with  an  opportunity  sample  of  296  former  Chinese  Communist 
soldiers  supplemented  by  findings  from  the  PROPIN-CHINA  study 
and  other  relevant  materials.  It  is  offered  as  providing  insights 
apecificnlly  relevant  to  word-of-mouth  communication  in  the  Chinese 
Communist  army. 

The  general  findings  of  the  PROPIN-CCA  research  may  be 
summarized  as  follows; 

a.  It  describes  the  role  of  word-of-mouth  communication  in  the 
CCA  as  a  mass  medium  which  supplements  and,  in  some 
situations,  replaces  the  conventional  mass  media. 
h.  It  broadly  identifies  and  describes  specific  aspects  of  word-of- 
mouth  communication  in  the  CCA  during  peace  and  war. 
c.  It  particularly  identifies  and  describes  a  relationship  between 
Cliincse  military  and  civilian  groupings  which  suggests  that 
these  civilian  groupings  are  effective  word-of-mouth  transmit¬ 
ters  to  CCA  personnel. 

■  “CCA”  is  an  abbreviation  for  the  Chinese  Communist  army.  The  CCA  is 
officially  designated  by  the  Communist  regime  the  “People’s  Liberation  Army" 
(PLA).  "CCF”  is  the  official  UN  Command  abbreviation  for  “Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  forces”,  the  elements  of  the  CCA  serving  in  Korea  in  1960-63  as  so-called 
“volunteers.”  Throughout  the  study,  CCA  is  used  to  designate  the  army  in 
China  and  CCF  the  expeditionary  force  In  Korea. 

>  Whaley:  PROPIN-CllINA  Word-of -Mouth  Communication  in  Communist 
China  (in  process  of  publication).  Hereinafter  identified  as  PROPIN-CHINA, 

*  Tho  origin,  history,  and.  specific  objectives  of  the  Project  PROPIN  research 
scries  arc  described  in  the  initial  report,  PROPIN-CIIINA  Chapter  I,  and  the 
Project  PROPIN  Research  Design  of  21  April  1968. 
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B.  DEFINITIONS 

T}io  following  terms  have  been  used  throughout  the  annexes  with 
the  denotations  indicated : 

Word-of-Mouth  Communication:  The  oral  dissemination  or 
exchange  of  information  by  informid  face-to-face  contact  between 
persons  or  between  a  person  and  gi'oup. 

Respondent:  Each  of  the  206  Korean  War  or  28  post-Korean 
War  veterans  interviewed  by  SOHO  on  Taiwan. 

Informant:  Any  person  who  transmitted  information  by  word- 
of-mouth  to  a  respondent. 

C.  METHODOLOGY 

During  the  data  cr)llection  phase  of  PROPIN-CHINA  on  Taiwan  in 
1959,  it  became  apparent  that  access  could  be  had  to  a  substantial 
number  of  former  Chinese  Communist  soldiers  who  had  ser  ved  in  the 
Korean  War.  To  exploit  tliis  opportunity,  arrangements  were  made 
witli  the  authorities  in  the  General  Political  Department  of  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  National  Defense  of  tlie  Republic  of  China  to  make  those  per¬ 
sons  available  to  the  SORO  field  team  of  suporvisore  and  interviewers. 

The  basic  PROPIN -CHINA  questionnaire  then  being  administered 
to  Mainland  Chinese  refugees  was  revised  for  use  with  soldiora  by  the 
Washington  staff  of  the  PROPIN  team  and  forwarded  to  the  field 
team  in  Taiwan  for  translation,  printing,  and  interviewing.^  Some 
15  of  tlic  PROPIN  interviewers  were  assigned  to  these  Communist 
<^x-sol(liors.  Those  PROPIN-CCA  interviews  took  place  during  7-26 
Juno  1950.  Nearly  250  interviews  were  obtained  from  respondents 
on  active  service  in  the  Nationalist  army:  200  in  army  camps  in 
nortliorn  Taiwan  and  50  off-post.  Some  50  others,  discharged  service¬ 
men,  were  interviewed  either  on  the  job  or  at  theu’  places  of  residence. 
A  total  of  296  interviews  wore  thus  collected. 

Analysis  of  the  interview  protocols  was  begun  in  July  1959  witli  the 
coding  of  data  for  machine  tabulation.  The  data  wci-o  transferred  to 
Hollerith  cards  in  August  by  the  Data  Processing  Center  of  the 
American  University.  Further  analysis  was  then  deferred  until 
completion  of  the  draft  PROPIN-CHINA  report  in.  March  1960.  Then 
tabulation  and  analysis  of  the  data  were  rointiatod,  continuing  inter¬ 
mittently  until  late  August  1960. 

D.  PLAN  OF  THE  ANNEXES 

Some  supplementary  data  on  the  CCA  and  CCF  in  1951  will  bo 
presented  both  for  comparative  purposes  and  for  the  record.  The 
inatorial  from  the  Chinese  General  Snrmy  Census,  a  rare  work  existing 
only  in  manuscript,  is  of  particular  value  because  it  supplies  virtually 

^  See  Annex  8  for  English  rctranslation  of  cjuestionnaire. 
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the  only  detailed,  yet  reliable,  background  statistics  for  the  CCA  as 
of  1961-52.* 

The  PROPIN-CCA  research  data  and  analyses  are  presented  in 
three  SORO  studies : 

I.  A  study  based  on  interviews  on  Taiwan  with  296  CCA 
veterans  captured  during  tlio  Korean  War.  This  study 
uiteiisivoly  explored  word-of-]nouth  conununicatiou  factors 
as  they  existed  in  1951.  (Annexes  1-4) 

II.  A  documentary  study  of  the  CCA  since  the  Korean  War. 
This  study  examines  the  social  structure  within  which  com¬ 
munication  occurs.  It  may  suggest  to  the  reader  hypotheses 
for  up-dating  the  data  obtained  in  Study  I.  (Annexes  5 
and  6) 

III.  A  study  based  on  interviews  on  Taiwan  with  28  CCA  vet¬ 
erans  who  fled  the  mamland  as  recently  as  1957.  This  study 
surveys  word-of-mouth  communication  factors  as  they 
existed  in  1954-57.  It  may  be  used  to  verify’  the  up-dated 
findings  resulting  from  consideration  of  Studies  I  and  II. 
(Annex  7) 

The  earlier  PROPIN-CIll  NA  study  obtained  completed  interviews 
on  Taiwan  from  2,075  Chinese  refugees  who  had  fled  the  mainland 
from  1964  to  1958.  To  the  limited  extent  tliat  this  study  serves  to 
supplement  or  verify  the  data  from  the  PROPIN-CCA  interviews, 
it  is  drawn  upon. 

PROPIN-CCA  is  presented  in  two  parts: 

Part  A,  The  Report,  is  a  description  of  communication  behavior 
in  the  CCA  ns  it  exists  today.  In  essence,  it  applies  the 
historical  or  documentary  method  to  the  four  available 
“documents”:  Studies  I,  II,  III,  and  PROPIN-CHINA 

*XJN  Command,  CIE  Section,  Chinese  Oeneral  Survey  {Census),  typescript, 
28  Mnr  1962.  (Hereinafter  cited  as  the  POW  Census.)  A  copy  of  this  work  is 
available  at  the  Federal  Records  Center,  WWII  Records  Division,  Alexandria, 
Virginia,  filed  under  “Record  Group  Number”  982  A66  537.  This  is  a  detailed 
and  careful  census  of  16,768  Chinese  POWs  in  compounds  72  and  86,  omitting 
only  about  1  percent  who  were  hospitalized  or  otherwise  unavailable.  The 
authors  conclude  (p.  20) :  “From  the  estimated  error  and  reliability  coeffloipnt  it 
can  be  safely  concluded  that  the  results  obtained  are  reliable.”  These  two  com¬ 
pounds  contained  79.6  percent  of  all  Chinese  POWs  in  UN  hands  at  the  time  of 
the  survey  in  February  1962.  The  authors  of  the  survey  seem  willing  to  project 
their  findings  to  the  entire  grouping  of  Chinese  POWs,  but  do  not  specify  their 
justification.  In  any  cose,  the  authors  themselves  do  not  attempt  to  extrapolate 
to  the  Chinese  "volunteers”  in  Korea  and,  in  addition,  give  strong  reasons  (such 
as  the  disproportionate  use  of  ex-Nationalist  troops  as  cannon  fodder  in  Korea) 
to  doubt  the  uncritical  projectibllity  of  their  data  to  the  Chinese  army  as  a  whole. 
The  POW  Census  is,  however,  in  apparent  agreement  with  the  consensus  of  im¬ 
pressionistic  “statistics”  of  Western  military  observers  of  the  CCA  and  CCP  in 
1948-62.  Some  data  of  the  POW  Census  are  summarized  in  Hansen  (1967), 
pp.  316-324. 
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(Study  IV).  It  results  from  the  collation,  analysis, 
selection,  and  syntliosis  of  the  data  compiled  in  those 
four  studies. 

Part  B,  The  llesearch,  supplies  the  detailed  data,  analyses,  and 
documentation  undcrlyhig  Part  A  to  which  it  is,  in 
format,  a  series  of  annexes. 


ANNEX  2 


GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  KOREAN  WAR 

SAMPLE 


A.  INTRODUCTION 

This  annex  presents  those  military  and  preservicc  background 
characteidstics  essential  to  describe  and  identify  the  296  CCF  re¬ 
spondents  as  a  typo  and  suggests  some  relationships  between  certaui 
background  characteristics  and  some  aspects  of  communication 
behavior.  Communication  behavior  characteristics  in  general  are 
discussed  in  Annexes  3  and  4. 

The  sample  was  subject  to  a  quota  of  300  adult  males,  one-third 
former  CCA  officei-s  and  two-thirds  former  CCA  enlisted  grades, 
who  mot  the  following  criteria: 

(1)  had  served  in  the  CCF  during  the  Korean  War, 

(2)  liod  become  FOWs  of  the  UN  forces,  and 

(3)  liad  subsequently  been  repatriated  to  Taiwan. 

Access  to  respondents  wiis  obtained  through  the  General  Political 
Department  of  the  Ministry  of  National  Defense  of  the  Republic  of 
Chinn.  Almost  five-sixths  of  the  respondents  were  on  active  service 
in  the  Nationalist  Army  at  the  time  of  interview. 

Interviewing  was  completed  during  the  period  7-2G  Juno  1959  by 
the  full  team  of  four  Chinese  supervisors  and  some  15  of  their  inter¬ 
viewers.*  Nearly  85  interviews  were  with  troops  in  the  Anti- 
Coramunist  Korea  Returnees’  Combat  Team  in  Taoyuan.  The 
Psywar  Group  in  IJnkow  contributed  some  70  respondents,  mainly 
former  CCF  military  officers  but  also  including  several  former  CCF 
political  and  cultural  personnel.  Some  40  interviews  were  with 
discharged  servicemen  working  in  a  motor  vehicle  maintenance  shop 
near  Taipei.  About  a  dozen  other  discharged  servicemen  were  inter¬ 
viewed  at  their  homes  or  places  of  work.  The  remaining  90  respond¬ 
ents  wore  scattered  among  several  Chinese  Army  units  in  northern 
Taiwan. 

Because  of  the  pressure  of  time  it  was  not  possible  to  select  respond¬ 
ents  systematically,  and  the  SORO  field  team  interviewed  all  potential 
respondents  as  they  were  made  available  by  the  Chinese  authorities. 
Nevertheless,  the  quota  and  criteria  specified  for  the  sample  were 
8ubsta.ntially  met. 

*  See  PROPIN-CHINA,  Chapter  I,  Part  E,  Section  2,  for  an  account  of  recruit¬ 
ment,  composition,  and  training  of  the  SORO  field  team. 
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Tito  29(5  CCF  votamiis  infcorviowcd  represent  2  percent  of  all  sucli 
veterans  repatriated  to  Taiwan.* 

B.  CCA  SERVICE  RECORD 


(1)  Rank 

The  distribution  of  the  sample  by  rank  immediately  prior 
to  capture  is  as  foUowa : 


1 

Hank 

Nuralx)r 

Percent 

EM . . 

192 

64.  9 

NCO. _ _  _ _ _ _ 

41 

13.  8 

(^ffleor  .... 

63 

21.  S 

TataLs  .  _  _ _ 

296 

100.  0 

Tito  grouping  of  63  oflieers  consists  of: 

55  Junior  grade  (platoon,  company  grade), 

5  Senior  grade  (battalion,  regimental  grade),  and 
3  Cultural  oHicers  (civilians  attached  to  military  units). 

During  tlie  Korean  War,  neither  the  CCA  nor  the  CCF 
had  a  formal  s3'3tom  of  military  rank.  Authority,  responsibility,  and 
position  in  the  military  liierarchy  were  defined  by  aysigument  rather 
than  by  a  formalized  combination  of  commission  and  promotion. 
Novortheless,  by  both  practice  and  tradition,  there  existed  a  sharp,  if 
informal,  hierarchial  distinction  among  the  three  principal  rank 
categories:  private  soldiers  (designated  throughout  this  study  as  EM), 
the  CCF  equivalents  of  non-commissioned  olRceivs  (NCOs),  and 
oflieers.  'I'oday,  liowever,  the  CCA  has  formal  titles  and  positions  of 
rank,  introduced  by  the  Regulation  for  the  Service  of  Officers  pro¬ 
mulgated  in  February  1965.* 

Political  personnel  are  regular  CCA  personnel.  They 
are  in  a  special  branch,  the  General  Political  Department  (GPD), 
parallel  to  the  conventional  military  hierarchy,  but  integrated  with 
it  at  all  levels  as  with  the  Soviet  Red  Army  intermittently  until 
1942.*  Cultural  pci’sonnel  were  nominally  civilians  attached  to  the 
army,  and  they  carried  equivalent  informal  military  rank.  This  last 

•  Of  all  21,000  Chiiirac  POW.s  in  Korea,  14,343  were  ultimately  repatriated  to 
Taiwan  in  1064.  Hanson  (1067),  pp.  206-299.  These  repatriates  entered: 

Chinese  Nationalist  Army _ 5,  OOO-p 

Iiuluslry  or  business _  4,000+ 

Agriculture _ _ _ _ _ 2,  000 

Civil  service  or  teaching _ _ _ _ _  1,  000+ 

Coliogo  or  military  school _ _ _ _  1,  000 + 

“The  Anti-Communist  Chiacso  Llx-POWs”  (Jan  1961),  pp.  6-8. 

’  Chiu  (1958),  p.  100.  Sec  ako  Annex  6-B-2. 

*  llrzozinski  (19.64),  pp.  3  -6. 
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catogory  appears  to  have  been  an  improviHation  ahandoned  following 
the  Koi-ean  War. 

(2)  Age  at  Capture 

The  questionnaire  asked  tlie  respondent’s  year  of  birth. 
Although  it  did  not  ask  the  date  of  Ins  capture  (or  surrender),  it  is 
possible  to  closely  estimate  ages  at  capture  for  the  respondents  as  a 
whole  on  the  reasonable  assumption  that  the  overwhelming  number 
were  taken  prisoner  in  1951.* 

As  the  mean  ago  of  all  respondents  was  34  years  at  the 
time  of  the  interviews  in  1959,  tlioir  mean  age  at  time  of  capture 
would  bo  about  26  years,  assuming  a  mean  date  of  capture  some  time 
in  1951.®  Distribution  of  the  entire  sample  by  ago  categories  is  as 
follows: 


Ago  at  capturo  (1051) 

Number 

Percent 

14-17  yoara _  _ _ _  .  _  _ 

8 

2.  7 

18-22 _ 

77 

26.  1 

115 

28-32 . . . 

65 

33-37 . . . . . . . 

21 

7.  1 

38-42 _ _ _ _ _ _  _ _ 

9  i 

3.  1 

Tr.tftia  .  .  . 

•295 

100.0 

*0116  rwipondont  whoso  dato  of  birth  was  recorded  as  1040  is  omitted  here  both  because  internal 
0  vidonco  indicates  ho  was  considerably  older  and  because  ofldclal  UN  data  record  no  Chinese  POWs  of  loss 
than  14  years  of  ago  in  February  1D52. 


There  arc  no  significant  differences  among  the  mean  ages 
or  ago  spread  of  the  three  categories  of  military  rank.^  The  mean 
ages  at  capture  of  EM,  NCOs,  and  officers  were  26  years  for  each. 
Although  it  is  known  that  officers  in  tlie  CCA  and  CCF  achieved  and 
hold  their  ranks  more  for  reasons  of  political  reliability  than  because 
of  accumulated  experience  or  maturity  of  judgment,  one  would  expect 
tlicse  officers  to  be  at  least  somewhat  older  as  a  whole  than  the  other 
grades.  It  is  suggested  tliat  the  passage  of  8  years  from  capture  until 
interview  removed  from  the  SORO  sample  a  disproportionate  number 
of  older  officers  through  death,  retirement,  or  promotion  to  senior 

‘  Tho  Chinese  forces  entered  Korea  in  October  1060,  and  the  armistice  was 
signed  in  July  1953.  Within  this  possible  range  of  capture,  the  actual  rate  of 
capture  for  all  21,000  Chinese  POWs  was  approximately  as  follows:  4  percent 
in  1960,  96  percent  in  1061,  1  percent  in  1082-63.  Nearly  70  percent  of  all  these 
prisoners  we.re  captured  in  April-June  1061  alone.  POW  Census,  pp.  2,  8-9, 
14-15,  17. 

“  The  POW  Census,  (pp.  1,  6,  11-12,  16)  also  indicates  a  mean  age  (projected 
back  to  their  date  of  capture)  of  26  years  for  ail  Chinese  POWs  surveyed.  The 
distribution  of  age  categories  among  the  POW  sample  also  closely  parallels  that 
of  the  PROPIN-CCA  sample. 

’’  Table  1.  All  numbered  tables  are  in  Annex  9. 


rank  (of  some  80  rospoiidcuts  cnuTenl.ly  serving  as  officers  in  tiio 
Nationalist  army,  none  were  above  the  rank  of  major).  Tbe  POW 
(’ensus  found  moan  ages  of  31  years  for  officers  and  26  years  for  the 
lower  ranks.® 

The  distribution  of  ages  of  the  several  {irc-CCA  occupa¬ 
tional  categories  is  quite  what  one  would  expect:  professional  soldiers 
and  morcliants  are  the  oldest  and  students  the  youngest  grouping.® 
(3)  Type  of  Unit  and  Military  Specialty 
All  respondents  were  from  ground  force  elements  of  the 
CCF.  Over  82  percent  of  the  sample  served  in  CCF  infantry  units. 
'J'he  distribution  of  the  sample  by  type  of  military  units  is  as  follows: 


Tyjio  of  unit 

!  Number 

Percent 

Infantry. _ _  _ _  _ _  _ _ 

244 

82.4 

Political _  _ _ _ ...  _ _ _  _ 

12 

4.  1 

Artillery.  _ _ _ _  _ _ 

10 

3.4 

Signal _  _ 

7 

2.4 

Kngincer _ _  _  _  .  _ _ 

4 

1.  4 

(luartcrmastor _  .  .  _ _ _ 

4 

1.  4 

Cavalry. _ _ 

1 

Armor 

0 

ether _ 

14 

47 

Totals _  .  _ _ 

296 

100.  1 

In  terms  of  military  specialties  (MOS),  the  sample  distributes  as 
follows: 


MOS 

Number 

Pcrceul 

201 

67.9 

Political _ _ 

24 

a  1 

Coinmunioations _ _ _ ...... _ _ _ ... _ 

10 

3.  4 

Artillery _ _ _ _ _ 

10 

3.4 

4 

1.  4 

3 

1.0 

1 

0.3 

44 

14.9 

N-2fl0. 

(Note,  One  double  rceponsio  renders  rtorcontUECs  uonaddltlvo.) 


•  The  POW  CeMtts  (pp.  3,  6,  11-12)  reported  data  on  546  CCF  officers  in  the 
4th  Battalion  of  prisoner  Compound  72,  who  were  surveyed  in  February  1962. 
For  these  officers,  the  mean  age  at  capture  in  1951  can  be  estimated  at  31  years. 
While  the  FUOPIN-CCA  sample  of  officers  included  only  9.6  percent  over  33 
years  of  age,  the  POW  Census  found  13.1  percent  over  36.  In  their  studies  of  the 
CCA  military  elite,  both  Bigg  (1962),  p.  58,  and  Pool  (1956),  p.  137,  found  the 
mean  and  median  ages  of  the  senior  general-grade  officers  to  be  very  close  to  60 
years.  In  1967,  the  10  CCA  marshals  ranged  in  age  from  60-71  years  with  a 
mean  average  of  69.  Martynov  (1957),  pp.  ll.')-134. 

*  Table  omitted. 
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Tlioso  figures  oil  type  of  unit  and  military  specialty  seem 
close  to  those  which  would  be  expected  of  the  CCF  and  CCA  in 
general.  The  oxtromoly  low  division  slice  evident  hero  is  probably 
as  much  a  reflection  of  the  CCF  and  CCA  policies  of  using  civilian 
conscript  labor  for  linc-of-communication  and  supply  functions 
as  it  is  a  result  of  any  predominance  of  front-line  combat  personnel 
among  POWs. 

(4)  Length  of  Service 

The  distribution  of  the  sample  in  terms  of  length  of 
service  in  the  CCA  and  CCF  before  capture  is  as  follows:  “ 


Length  of  service 

Percent 

Leas  thftn  6  months _ _ _ - _ _ _ _ 

22 

7.4 

05 

22.0 

1-2  ynnrS  .  _ _ 

126 

42.  6 

52 

17.  6 

24 

8.  1 

6  years  or  more _ _ _ _ _ 

7 

2.4 

Totals.. 


296 


lOO.  1 


In  general,  officers  had  seen  longer  service  in  the  army 
than  other  military  ranks:  46  percent  of  the  officers  against  only  23 
percent  of  the  other  ranks  with  more  than  2  years  service.’®  This 
suggests  that  the  officers  also  had  somewhat  greater  exposure  to 
Communist  political  indoctrination.  Although  there  is  no  significant 
diffcronco  between  NCOs  and  EM  in  regard  to  length  of  CCA-CCF 
service,  the  greater  professionalism  of  the  NCOs  is  apparent  in  the 

W  Rigg  (1952),  pp.  64-66. 

u  The  POW  Census  (pp.  2,  10,  13,  16,  20)  revealed  the  following  lengths  of 
service  in  the  CCA  and  CCF  prior  to  capture: 


Length  ot  rervloe 

Percent 

1 

19.  1 

27.  6 

32.  7 

16.  0 

4.  7 

0.  9 

i 

Total  (N=  16,768) . . 

100.  0 

“  Table  omitted.  The  comparable  figures  from  the  POW  Census  (p.  13)  are  53 
percent  of  the  officers  against  only  19  percent  for  other  ranks.  Studies  of  the 
CCA  elite  (Rigg  (1052],  p.  60,  and  Pool  [1955],  p.  137)  indicate  that  more  than 
half  the  senior  general-grade  officers  have  seen  at  least  25  years  service  in  the  CCA. 
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fiict  tliat  a  larfjci'  proportion  of  NCOs  than  of  other  ranks  iJso  lind 
prior  service  exporioiiee  witli  the  Nationalist  army.'® 

What  were  the  qualifications  for  the  now  recruit  being  assigned  as 
an  officer  or  N(JO  within  6  months  of  his  induction?  Preliminary' 
analysis  indicates  that  tlie  more  highly  educated  raw  recruit  stood  a 
distinctly  bettor  chance  of  achieving  NCO  or  officer  rank  within  that 
period:  the  majority  of  officfU’  recruits  having  a  middle  school  educa¬ 
tion,  NCO  recruits  being  about  equally  divided  between  those  with 
primary  schooling  and  middle  schooling,  and  few  EM  recruits  having 
advanced  beyond  primary  grades,'^ 

(5)  Membership  in  Communist  Organizations 
Of  tlio  soldiers,  21  percent  were  members  of  the  Communist 
Party  or  other  Communist  organizations  while  serving  in  the  CCA. 


TyiM)  of  Communist  Orgoulzutluu 

Number 

Percent 

Communist  Party.-  _  _ 

36 

11.  8 

Young  Communist  League 

19 

6.4 
0.  0 

Labor  or  professional  organization _ _ _ 

0 

Other  (spoclhed) _ 

4 

1.  4 

( )thor  (unspecified) _  .  .  .  .  . 

4 

1.  4 

No  CP  affiliation _ 

234 

79.0 

Totals _ 

296 

100.  0 

Such  membership  in  Communist  organizations  increases 
sharply  with  military  rank,  ranging  from  12  percent  for  EM  up  to 
41  percent  for  Oflicci’s.'®  Altliough  this  increase  with  military'  rank 
is  consistent  witli  what  is  already  known  of  the  CCA  in  general,  the 
percentage  iigures  are  lower  than  expectation.'®  This  is  apparently 
duo  to  the  higli  proportion  in  all  ranks  of  former  Nationalist  troops 
wiiosc  previous  political  affiliation  tended  to  bar  them  from  Communist 
Party  mombei-ship. 

“  Table  2. 

“  Tables  omitted.  As  ox-Nationalist  soldiers  were  inducted  into  the  CCA-CCF 
duo  to  special  circumstances  existing  only  in  the  period  1949-61,  these  persons 
were  omitted  from  this  analysis  to  obtain  a  sounder  basis  for  insight  on  the  role 
of  education  as  a  factor  in  determining  rank  of  recruits. 

Table  omitted.  Excepting  a  handful  of  ex-Nationalist  officers  in  powerless 
positions,  100  percent  of  the  CCA  general-grade  officer  elite  hold  Communist  Party 
membership.  Pigg  (1962)  pp.  6U-61;  Pool  (1055),  pp.  136  T36,  138. 

lligg  (1952),  pp.  21,  124,  135,  160-163.  Disaembling  on  this,  as  with  other 
seemingly  compromising  questions,  is  deemed  unlikely  because  the  Nationalist 
authorities  (whose  cooperation  the  respondents  knew  we  had)  do  not  stigmatize 
former  CCP  members  and  already  liave  full  political  dossiers  on  tlie  respondents 
who,  of  course,  knew  of  the  existence  of  the  dossiers. 
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C.  PRE-CCA  BACKGROUND 

(1)  Geographical  Characteristics 

The  r«5ponflent9  wine  asked  their  icgular  (five  or  more 
years)  place  of  residence  before  entering  tiie  CCA.  Analysis  of 
answers  l.o  this  question  I'cvcals  the  following  regional  and  locality 
distributions; 


Hcgloii 

Number 

Peroont 

North  China  Plain _ _ _  _ _ 

89 

30.  1 

Szechuan  Province _ _  _ _ 

70 

Yangtze  Lowlands _ _  _  _ 

68 

South  Coastal  China _  _ _ 

18 

6.  1 

Manchuria. _ _ _ _ _ _  _ _ _ 

11 

3.  7 

Other _  _  _  _  _ 

39 

13,  2 

No  answer _ 

1 

Totals _  -  _ 

296 

100.  0 

Careful  analysis  of  the  data  in  the  POW  Census  indicates 
a  generally  close  parallel  with  the  PROPIN-CCA  sample  except 
that  wliile  11  percent  surveyed  in  the  POW  Census  were  from  Man¬ 
churia  there  were  only  4  percent  in  the  PROPIN  interviews.’^  The 
PROPIN-CCA  sample  contains  24  percent  from  Szechuan,  seemingly 
an  ovciTopresentation  of  a  province  which  was  remote  from  the 
theater  of  military  operations  in  Korea  and  contains  under  1 1  percent 
of  the  population  of  China.'*  However,  this  probably  reflects  the 
presence  in  the  Chinese  POW  compounds  of  nearly  29  percent 
native-born  Szcchuanese.  Tlio  bulk  of  the  Szechuanese  POWs 
wore  veterans  of  the  Nationalist  95th  Army  who,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  autliors  of  the  POW  Census,  wore  dispatched  to  Korea  as  “gun- 
foddor.” 

Analysis  of  the  three  categories  of  military  rank  in  terms 
of  provincial  and  regional  origin  uncovered  few  significant  differences. 
Officers  were  disproportionately  from  the  North  China  Plains 
provinces.”  NCOs  came  disproportionately  from  Szechunn." 

a  POW  Cemus,  pp.  1-2,  6-7,  14,  17. 

>*  Kirby  (1966),  p.  163,  citing  the  1663  census. 

«  POIV  CcastM,  pp.  2,  7.  ■’ 

*>  40  percent  officers  against  27  percent  other  ranks.  Furthermore,  the  POW 
Census  (p.  14)  indicates  a  similar  differential:  47.4  percent  officers  from  North 
China  against  30.1  percent  other  ranks.  No  explanation  for  this  difference  is 
offered  either  in  the  POW  Census  or  in  this  present  study.  Studies  of  the  CCA 
elite  (Pool  [1966],  pp.  139-141;  Rigg  [1962J,  p.  68)  indicate  that  only  a  negligible 
proportion  of  senior  general-grade  ollleers  were  born  in  North  China. 

37  percent  against  about  20  percent  for  both  EM  and  officers.  No  data 
is  presented  in  the  POW  Census  on  this  point. 
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The  number  of  respotidcnta  whoso  last  regular  place  of 
<uvil  r('.si(U'.nnn  was  a  city  or  niarkot-towu  is  rather  ovcrrcpi-escTitcd 
in  the  sample  compared  to  a  national  population  which  is  estimated 
(o  bo  87  percent  riiral.^®  This  is,  however,  consistent  with  an  under¬ 
representation  of  peasants  in  the  SORO  sample  as  noted  in  the  next 
section  on  occupation. 


1 

Typo  of  locftllty  ! 

Percent 

City _ _ 

81 

27.  4 

Market-town _ _  _  _ 

46 

16.  2 

Village _  _  _ _ 

169 

57.  1 

No  answer _ _  .  _ 

1 

0.3 

Totals _  .  _  _ _ 

296 

100.  0 

Altliough  tlio  villages  were  the  main  source  of  all  ranks, 
cities  supplied  a  disproportionately  large  number  of  officers  and 
NCOs.^  This  is  probably  a  function  of  education.  For  example, 
among  occupational  groupings,  students  and  merchants  had  mostly 
urban,  that  is,  city  or  market-town  origins;  professional  soldiers, 
peasants,  and  other  occupations  had  mainly  village  origins.^^ 

(2)  Occupation 

This  section  analyzes  the  sample  in  terms  of  occupations 
hold  prior  to  entering  the  CCA.  Until  at  least  the  end  of  tho  Koi-oan 
War,  tho  CCA  recruited  on  tho  basis  of  availability,  measured  against 
desperate  political  considerations.  In  this  manner.  Nationalist  sol- 
diora  were  readily  absorbed,  often  as  intact  units;  and  large  numbers 
of  civilians  were  recruited  regardless  of  political  reliability,  age,  or 
education.^  This  special  situation  has  often  been  urged  as  one  rea¬ 
son  the  Chinese  units  in  Korea  freely  expended  their  forces  as  mere 
“cannon  fodder,”  a  calculated  utilitarian  device  to  eliminate  political 
undesirables.  Tho  CCA  now  has  a  very  different  recruitment  policy, 
one  stressing  high  political,  educational,  and  physical  standards.  It 
is  this  one  fact,  probably  more  than  any  other,  which  renders  diffi¬ 
cult  any  attempt  to  extrapolate  from  a  study  of  CCF  members  in 
1961  to  CCA  members  of  1961.*® 

The  earlier  PROPIN-CHINA  study  had  demonstrated  the 
marked  importance  of  a  person's  occupational  background  as  an 
index  of  his  communication  behf^vior.  It  had  also  suggested  that 

«  Kirby  (1066),  p.  162;  Krader  and  Aird,  (1059),  pp.  626-627. 

*  Table  omitted.  In  his  study  of  the  CCA  elite,  Pool  (1965),  p.  142,  notes 
that  of  the  68  senior  generabgrade  officers,  virtually  all  had  been  born  in  villages. 

Table  omitted. 

Kigg  (1952),  pp.  123,  273-278. 

POW  Census,  pp.  2,  7;  Hanson,  (10.67),  pp.  317-318.  See  Annex  5-B-2. 
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the  process!  of  moving  from  ono  occupation  to  another  increased  a 
person’s  participation  in  tlie  word-of-montli  network  probably  as  a 
result  of  an  expanded  social  horizon. 

Regarding  primary  occupation  prior  to  service  in  the 
CCA,  the  open  ended  responaes  of  the  sample  were  the  basis  for 
establishing  eight  occupational  categories. 


IForiner  occupations  of  propin  samirlo 

Number 

Percout 

Professional  Soldier  (Nationalist  only). _ 

142 

48.  0 

Peasant _ _  _  _ _  .  _ _ _ 

61 

17.  2 

Student _ _ _ _  _ 

40 

13.  5 

Merchant _  _  -  .  -  -  _ _ _ 

25 

8.  4 

Government  Official _  -  _  _ _ 

8 

2.  7 

Laborer-  _  _ _ 

8 

2.  7, 

Other* _ _  _  _  _  . . . 

11 

3.7 

No  Occupation _ _ _  _ 

a 

0.  7 

No  Answer _ _  _ 

9 

3,0 

Totals. _  _  _ 

296 

99.  9 

•OatoKory  c*)nt«ins  2  landlords,  2  teachers,  2  skilled  workers,  and  C  persons  each  with  uniqiio 
ocoupattons. 


The  greatest  ineasurahlo  differenee  between  the  SORO 
sample  and  the  CCF  or  CCAi  n  1951  is  in  occupational  background. 
The  best  data  available,  the  FOW  Census,  gives  the  following  break¬ 
down  for  the  CCF : 


“Oivlllon  Occupations”  from  POW  conaus 

Percent 

“Professional  Soldier’’  (Nationalist  nnd  CCF  veterans) _ 

54.  6 

Peasants  (** Agricultural’*  or  “Fanners”) _ _ _ _ _ _ 

30.  9 

"Student” _ 

3.  3 

Merchant  (“Commerce”) -  --  ----- _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

4.  7 

Governmont  Official  (“Gov’t  Service”).- _ 

0.4 

Laborer  (2.7%  “unskilled,”  2.1%  “skilled”) _ _ 

4.  8 

Others  (0,6%  “professional,”  0.6%  “miscellaneous”) _ 

1.  2 

No  Occupation  (“None”)-- _ -----  _ _ - _ 

0.2 

Total  (N  =  16,768) . - . -  - 

100.  1 

The  criterion  used  by  the  POW  Censtis  was  self-identifi¬ 
cation  by  the  respondents  according  to  the  categories  quoted  above. 
As  the  SORO  questionnaire  used  an  open  end  question  for  occupation, 
the  SORO  categories  do  not  necessarily  coincide  with  those  of  the 
POW  Census.  This  is  certainly  true  of  the  SORO  category  of 

u  POW  Census,  pp.  2,  7-8,  12. 
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“Professional  Soldier"  which  moans  a  non-CCA  veteran  soldier  (by 
inference  an  ex-Nationalist  soldier);  while  the  POW  Genius  c&icgovy 
of  “Professional  Soldier”  inchides  pre-Korean  War  Communist 
veterans,  although  the  authors  say:  “The  overwhelming  majority  of 
them  originally  belonged  to  the  Nationalist  Army."  ** 

Other  jlilferences  between  the  POW  Census  and 
PROPIN-CCA  in  proportional  contributions  of  any  one  occupation 
may  be  mainly  attributable  to  special  unknown  background  require¬ 
ments  of  those  Nationalist  units  in  Taiwan  which  supplied  the  bulk 
of  the  SORO  respondents. 

Former  Nationalist  soldiers  constitute  nearly  50  percent 
of  each  of  the  three  OCF  military  rank  categories  and  are  by  far  tlio 
largest  occupational  grouping  in  each  of  these  ranks.  The  proportion 
of  students  and  merchants  increases  significantly  from  EM  to  NCOs 
to  officers,  probably  as  a  result  of  the  higher  education  of  these  occu¬ 
pational  groupings.  Conversely,  the  proportion  of  peasants  is  higher 
among  EM  than  among  the  other  ranks.** 

(3)  Ethnic  Type 

The  sample  is  virtually  confined  to  persons  who  are 
ethnically  Chinese.**  As  only  2  percent  are  non-Chinese  (4  Manchus, 
1  Mongol,  and  1  Turk),  no  effort  is  made  to  analyze  these  separately; 
althougli  clearly,  the  linguistic  and  other  cultural  patternings  of  the 
otlmic  li'iinoritics  who  comprise  6  percent  of  the  population  of  China 
are  so  very  different  from  the  Chinese  majority  that  these  must  be 

POW  Census,  p.  7. 

Table  2.  Calculations  from  the  POW  Census  (p.  12)  reveal  the  following 
breakdown  of  occupational  background  by  rank — figures  which  are  roughly 
parallel  to  the  findings  based  on  the  PROPIN-CCA  sample.  The  POW  Census 
conclusion  that:  "This  indicates  that  the  officers  generally  came  from  the  well-to* 
do  classes  and  represents  a  higher  socioeconomic  group"  is  consistent  with  that 
of  PROPIN-CCA. 


“Olvlllon  OccupaMoas” 

EM  imd  NCOS 
(N- 10,22!) 

Onicers 

(N-M6) 

fiolHIftr  find.  COA  vfttfirand  _ 

Pereeni 

54.  8 

Percent 

48w  7 

31.  2 

21.  0 

Student.  -  --  --  -- _ _ 

2.  0 

14.  4 

Merchant.— _ - _  _ ------- 

4.  7 

5.  9 

Government  Official-—- _ _ _ ! 

0.  4 

1.  6 

4.  7 

6.0 

Other. _ - _ 

1.  2 

2.  4 

No  occupation-  - _ _ _ _ 

0.  2 

0.  1 

Totals— _ - _ - _ 

100.  1 

100.  0 

“  Among  Chinese,  successful  "passing”  as  a  Chinese  is  the  main  test  of  being 
Chinese.  The  ethnic  self-identification  of  the  respondents  is  thus  free  of  the 
genetic  dissembling  common  in  "Western”  social  surveys. 
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assumed  to  iimiiifost  themselves  in  ciifToriujt  patterns  of  word-of- 
mouth  communications. 

(4)  Religion 

The  respondents  were  asked  their  religious  or  philosopliical 
belief.  Their  answers  distribute  as  follows: 


KcllKion 

Number 

Percent 

None _ _ _ _ -  - _ _ _ 

111 

37.  6 

Buddhist  _  _ 

104 

36.2 

Confucianist . . . . 

46 

16.  6 

Taoist _  _ _  _  _  _ 

16 

6.  1 

Protestant _ _ _ 

12 

4,  1 

Roman  Catholic . . . . . 

6 

2.  0 

Muslim  _  _  _  _ _ _ _ 

1 

0.3 

Other _ _ 

1 

0.3 

Totals _ _ _ 

296 

100.0 

Over  on(^-third  of  the  soldiers  disclaimed  even  inactive 
inclination  to  any  of  tliese  beliefs,  although  the  question  was  designed 
to  elicit  the  maximum  number  of  specific  responses.  This  conforms 
with  the  frequent  stiitemcnts  of  China  area  specialists  that  the 
Chinese  are  not  a  people  who  strongly  commit  tliemselves  to  or  identify 
with  a  particular  religion.®'  Some  verification  of  tliis  is  suggested  by 
the  respondents’  answers  to  Question  18  on  the  full  range  of  topics 
which  they  discussed  with  their  main  (most  informative)  informants ; 
only  13  (4.4%)  mentioned  “religious  matters.”  Further  verification 
is  indicjvted  by  the  fact  that  8.4  percent  of  all  respondents  did  not 
specify  the  religion  of  tliis  informant.  The  strongest  verification  is 
suggested  by  the  fact  that,  wliile  37.5  percent  of  the  respondents 
specified  no  religion  for  themselves,  fully  71.5  percent  listed  their 
main  informants’  religion  as  “none,”  which  is  twice  the  expected 
percentage  if  it  is  assumed  that  non-religion  is  not  a  special  attribute 
of  main  informants.  This  suggests  that  the  respondents  were  largely 
guessing  the  religious  beliefs  of  their  main  informants,  and  indication 
of  lack  of  concern  by  Chinese  regarding  the  religious  beliefs  held  by 
tlieir  intimate  associates.®® 

When  the  religious  beliefs  of  officers  are  compared  with 
those  of  otJier  ranks,  it  is  seen  that  Confucianism  and  Christianity  are 
markedly  more  characteristic  of  officers  and  Buddhism  and  Taoism 
more  ciiamctcristic  of  the  other  ranks.®®  These  differences  are  prob- 

The  PROPIN-CHINA  study  of  Chinose  civilians,  for  example,  contained 
32.6  percent  who  disclaimed  adherence  to  any  religion. 

**  TIio  PEOPIN-CIIINA  study  also  suggested  lack  of  interest  by  the  respondents 
in  the  religions  beliefs  of  their  2,076  main  informants  of  whose  religion  8.8  percent 
wore  unknown  to  the  respondents  and  fully  60,6  percent  were  listed  as  “none,” 
“  Table  omitted. 
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iibly  a  function  of  tlio  cdncational  and  occupation  backgrounds  divid¬ 
ing  tho  three  cal-egoi-iea  of  rank,  Confucianisni  and  Cliristianity  iicing 
more  diariMiteristic,  of  tiio  more  highly  educated  and  higlu'r  status 
occupational  groupings, 

Tho  students  include  signiiicantly  large  proportions  of 
botii  Confucianists  (22.5%)  and  Christians  (10.0%),  larger  propor¬ 
tions  than  any  other  occupational  groupings.  Otherwise,  there  is 
little  significant  <Iifi'crcnco  in  religious  affiliations  among  tho  occupa¬ 
tional  groupings.^'' 

(5)  Education 

Assuming  that  every  soldier  who  had  any  formal  cdu<-.a- 
tion  is  ut  least  partly  literate,  the  sample  contains  only  12  percent 
who  wore  illiterates  in  1951.®' 


Kduc&tioiial  !ovcl 

NuuiIhu 

Puiuuilt 

No  Schooling _  _ :  _ 

36 

12,  2 

Primary  ♦_  _  _ _ _ 

158 

63.  4 

Middle** _ _  _ _  _ _  . 

96 

32,  4 

UnivorHitv 

6 

2.0 

Totals . 

296 

100.0 

•Inehidiv^  34  by  tiitftr  ntily,  !(t5.s  than  fi  yoftts. 

••IiicludM  4  by  tutor  only»  6  or  more  years. 

“  Table  omitted. 

“  OlTiciat  Chinese  Nationalist  estimates  state  that  in  1949  only  21.8  percent  of 
their  troops  on  Taiwan  wore  totally  illiterate  and  43  percent  were  capable  of 
reading  iievrepapcrs  or  magazines,  and  22.4  percent  had  middle  schooling  or  above. 
By  1961  on\y  0.26  ijercent  were  total  illiterates,  59  percent  could  read  newspapers, 
and  30  percent  had  at  least  some  middle  schooling.  Barber  (1963),  p.  18. 
Reliable  literacy  and  education  data  on  Cliina  are  spotty.  UNESCO  demog¬ 
raphers  (UNESCO  [1967],  pp.  16-17,  70)  very  roughly  estimate  60-66  percent  of 
Chinese  above  15  years  of  ago  to  have  been  illiterate  in  1950,  noting  that  males 
included  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  illiterates  than  females.  The  POW 
Census  (pp.  1,  3,  6-6)  revealed  the  following  educational  levels  for  Chinese  POWs 
in  Korea: 


1  1 

Educational  level 

Percent 

"No  Schooling” _ _ _  _ 

44.,lS 
4a '8 

tTimary  (’*1— 6  yra’O _ 

Middle' (“7-12  yrs”) _ _ _ _ 

6.  3 

University  (“over  12  yrs”) _  _  _  .  . 

0.2 

Total  (N= 16,768) _ _ 

100.  1 

“  Since  1927  tho  levels  of  formal  education  and  the  cumulative  number  of 
years  of  schooling  which  they  represent  are  as  follows: 


Primary _  1-6  years 

Middle  (incl.  Junior  and  Senior  Middle)  _ _  7-12 

University  (incl.  Institutes  and  Colleges) . . . . 13  or  more 

Hu  Chang-tu  (1960),  pp!  413-414,  419. 
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In  addition  to  tiio  38  persons  (13%)  whoso  only  formal 
education  was  obtained  from  tutors,  6  others  had  received  tutorial 
education  supplementary  to  regidar  schooling.  Thus  a  total  of  44 
soldiers  (15%)  had  experienced  this  traditional  private  or  family 
educational  system. 

Tlio  general  level  of  formal  education  of  officei’s  is  only 
sliglitly  above  that  of  NCOs  but  is  markedly  above  that  of  EM.®^ 
A  special  analysis  of  the  13  percent  whoso  formal  education  was 
entirely  by  privates  tutoring  revealed  no  significant  differences  among 
the  three  military  rank  categories.^’* 

Among  occupational  groupings,  the  general  level  of 
acliiovod  education  of  former  students  in  the  sample  is  by  far  the 
highest.  The  former  merchants,  professional  soldiers,  and  others 
are  more  evenly  distributed  over  the  categories  of  education.  The 
former  peasants  are  tlio  least  well  educated  occupational  grouping.** 
A  special  analysis  of  the  13  percent  of  the  sample  wliose  education 
was  received  entirely  by  private  tutoring  revealed  these  were  most 
cliaracteristically  either  professional  soldiers,  peasants,  or  merchants 

"  Table  3. 

The  POW  Cenaua  (pp.  1,  6-6,  11,  15,  19-20)  provides  data  which  when 
analyzed  gives  the  following  educational  levels  by  military  ranks  of  Chinese 
POWs  in  Korea: 


Sduoutional  level 

EM  and  NOOs 
(N»  16,223) 

Onicera 

(N-546) 

“No  Schooling*' _ 

Percent 

45.6 

48.9 

6.6 

0.0 

Percent 

23.4 
44.  6 
29.7 
2.2 

Primary  (“1-6  yrs”) _ 

Middle' (‘‘7-12  yrs”) . . . 

University  (“over  12  yrs") _ 

Totals _ 

100.0 

99.9 

Taken  together  with  the  UNESCO  data  eited  in  Footnote  34,  these  figures  from 
the  POW  Cenaua  seem  plausible  expressions  for  the  Chinese  army  os  a  whole  as 
of  1952.  Col.  Rigg’s  statement  (p.  160)  in  1951  that  “Informed  sources  estimate 
that  70  percent  of  the  junior  officers  in  the  PLA  [i.e.,  CCA]  are  essentially  without 
any  formal  education  .  .  .  ”  is  consistent  with  the  above  sketchy  data  only  if 
those  officers  with  primary  education  are  taken  together  with  those  of  no  educa¬ 
tion,  recognizing  that  the  former  will  include  a  fair  number  of  semiliterates  or 
retrogressive  illiterates.  Pool  (1966),  p.  134,  in  a  study  of  the  68  senior  general- 
grade  officers  comprising  the  CCA  elite,  notes  that  85  percent  had  at  least  some 
higher  education  in  either  universities  or  military  academies. 

«  Table  4. 
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ANNEX  3 

COMMUNICATION  BEHAVIOB  IN  THE  CCA,  1951 

A.  INTRODUCTION 

Tliis  annex  analyzes  in  detail  the  communication  behavior  of  the 
respondents  both  while  in  military  training  or  on  garrison  duty  with 
tlio  CCA  in  China  and  wliilo  under  combat  conditions  with  the  CCF 
in  Korea. 

TJio  following  throe  ranks  are  singled  out  for  description:  EM, 
NCOs,  and  officers.  Tlicso  three  were  not  selected  merely  because 
they  represented  the  most  obvious  military  typology.  An  hitensive 
effort  was  made  to  find  the  one  typology  which  most  sharply  divided 
tlie  Korean  War  CCA  personnel  in  terms  of  communication  behavior. 
The  preliminary  research  studied  typologies  based  on  differences  in 
education,  pre-CCA  occupation,  age,  rural-urban  origin,  religion, 
longtli  of  service,  and  regional  origin.  Although  all  of  these  typologies 
proved  to  be  significant  indicators  of  communication  behavior  (roughly 
in  the  descending  order  given  above),  none  were  as  marked  or  con¬ 
sistent  as  rank.  The  nature  of  the  data  did  not  permit  detailed 
analysis  of  such  other  presumably  important  factors  as  differences 
in  ethnic  typo,  dialect,  or  branch  of  service. 

B.  INFORMATION  ABOUT  CHINA  WHILE  RESPONDENTS 

WERE  ON  DUTY  IN  CHINA 

(1)  Sources  of  Information 

All  respondents  were  asked  (Q,  1, 2);  “When  .  .  .  stationed 
in  Mainland  China,  how  did  you  find  out  what  was  happening  in 
other  parts  of  Cliina?”  and  "From  what  source  did  you  obtain  most 
of  your  information?”  *  Their  answers  clearly  indicate  that  the 
word-of-mouth  medium  was  both  the  most  widely  used  vehicle  for 
information  and  the  source  of  most  information  for  the  great  majority 
of  all  respondents.’ 

Tho  rather  marked  utilization  of  newspapers  generally 
parallels  tho  relative  degree  of  education,  the  more  highly  educated 
making  greater  use  of  newspapers.’  The  slight  use  of  radio  was 

‘  Annex  8,  tho  questionnaire,  indicates  all  alternative  checkoii  answers 
presented  to  the  respondents. 

»  Table  6. 

•  Tables  fi,  7.  For  a  recent  account  of  the  press  in  China  and  the  CCA  see 
Houn  (1959),  pp.  436-448.  The  CCA  has  a  long  tradition  of  producing  its  own 
newspapers,  usually  simple  mimeographed  newsUeots.  The  GPD  political 
personnel  in  each  CCA  headquarters  detachment  publish  these  so-callcd  “wall 
newspapers”  for  every  army  unit. 
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Ifugoly  conflnod  to  professional  soldiers,  pi'csnriiably  ollicers.  Other 
sigdilhuviit  sources  of  information  induchul  peraonal  observation 
(“J  wil.nessed  things  myself”)  and  the  regular  political  meetings 
conducted  by  the  political  or  cultural  officers,  In  general,  the  degree 
of  (lependeuce  on  these  other  sources  varied  inversely  with  the  dogi'oe 
of  education,  the  more  educated  depending  loss  on  their  political 
ollicera  or  peisonal  observation.* 

'riierc  is  a  sharp  increase  ii;  use  of  the  radio  and  newspaper 
media  ami  a  gradual  decline  in  use  of  the  word-of-mouth  medium 
wiili  rise  in  inilitai’y  rank.  Among  officers  the  increased  use  of  ratlio 
in-ohahly  reflects  both  their  higher  educational  level  and  greater 
iiccess  to  radios  as  a  prerogative  of  rank.  The  greater  use  of  news- 
paiieis  by  oflicers  is  jrrohably  mainly  a  result  of  their  presumably 
giv'atei-  litci-acy.  Their  greater  access  to  and  utilization  of  both 
newspapers  and  radio  seemingly  provides  enougli  information  to 
lessen  their  dependence  on  word-of-mouth  sources.  As  the  residual 
category  of  “other”  sources  consists  in  large  part  of  group  meetings 
in  which  a  political  or  cultural  officer  addressed  the  lower  ranks,  it  is 
only  mildly  surprising  that  it  is,  for  officers,  the  least  important 
category.  It  is,  indeed,  a  no  more  impoi’tant  source  of  information 
for  officers  than  radio.* 

Among  the  several  categories  of  pre-CCA  occupational 
hackgfouud,  tlio  use  of  radio  was  largely  confined  to  professional 
soldiers.  The  relai  ive  use  of  newspapera  exactly  parallels  the  degree 
of  education  of  each  oireupatiomvl  category,  the  more  highly  educated 
the  occupational  grouping  tiic  greater  the  use  of  newspapera.  In  no 
single  ocimpatiounl  category  did  the  use  of  word-of-mouth  sources 
fall  below  92  percent.® 

'I'o  the  question  (Q.  2)  as  to  the  source  of  most  of  their 
information,  word-of-mouth  remained  the  most  frequent  answer  for 
all  occupational  types.  Newspapers  were  a  much  less  frequent  source 
c.'ccept  among  students.  "Other”  sourcscs  fell  to  negligible  proportions 
and  radio  virtually  disappeared.^ 

(2)  Informants 

The  96  percent  of  the  respondents  who  mentioned  w'ord- 
of-mouth  sources  about  events  in  Chinn  wore  asked  (Q.  3) :  “Who  were 
these  people  from  whom  yon  found  out  wliat  was  happening  in  other 
parts  of  Clliinn?” 

Tlie  high  frequency  with  which  EM,  NCOs,  and  officem 
were  mentioned  as  informants  confirms  only  the  obvious:  that  soldiers 
primai'ily  use  fellow  soldier's  ns  sources  of  information  about  national 
afi’airs.  The  quite  high  frequency  of  political  or  cultural  officers  iis 

*  Tables  6-11. 

♦  Table  8.  For  a  recent  account  of  radio  in  China  see  Howse  (Apr/June  1960), 
pp.  69-68. 

»  Table  10.  See  Table  4  for  educational  level  of  occupational  types. 

'Table  11. 
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somcos  is  partituilarlj'-  iioUnvorUiy  hociinso,  of  tlioir  aiuiill  mitobor  in 
CCA  and  CCi<’  units,  ft  is  known  from  both  W('stcni  military 
ohsorvcrs  and  liorl  Clkiiicsn  sourcps  that  tlinsk;  jn'raons,  Ijy  tlic  vary 
natui'o  of  their  ussignmonts  as  pi'opagandists,  wore',  important  us 
information  sources  despite  their  small  pi’oportioii  in  the  Chinese 
forces.®  Tlie  relatively  high  incidence  of  civilian  informants  of  all 
types  is  of  singular  importance,  one  which  suggests  that  they  served  as 
an  important  channel  of  information  dissemination  to  the  military.® 
Indeed,  of  all  respondents,  over  one-fourth  mentioned  at  least  one 
civilian  source  of  information;  and,  excluding  political  officer  inform¬ 
ants,  over  one-fifth  considered  a  civilian  the  source  of  most  of  their 
information  about  events  in  China. 

Of  all  their  word-of-mouth  sources,  EM  and  NCOs 
u.scd  mainly  other  EM  and  NCOs,  while  oflicei.s  used  mainly 
other  officers.  EM  and  NCOs  had  political  officers  ns  their  second 
most  important  word-of-mouth  source.  Officers  had  EM  and  NCOs 
as  tlicii-  second  and  political  ollicors  as  their  third  most  important 
sources.  The  cultural  officer’s  role,  althougli  much  less  than  that  of 
the  political  officer,  was  of  some  importance  particularly  as  it  pre¬ 
sumably  tended  to  reinforce  that  of  the  political  officer. 

Of  great  interest  and  importance  was  the  role  of  Chinese 
civilians  as  informants  of  garrison  troops:  35  percent  of  the  officers’, 
27  percent  of  thd  EMs’,  and  twenty  percent  of  the  NCOs’  responses 
involved  civilians.  Tliesc  civilian  contacts  existed  on  a  scale  sufficient 
to  mark  tliem  as  highly  important  channels  of  infiltration  of  fresh  and 
unofficial  information  into  the  word-of-mouth  communication  nct- 
v/orks  within  the  army  in  China.'® 

'Pho  following  table  presents  the  occupational  typo  (other 
than  political  officcra)  of  each  respondent’s  main  informant: 


Oocupatlonal  type  of  main  Informant 

Number 

percent 

EM . . 1 . 

111 

38.0 
16.  1 

NCO . . . 

47 

Junior  officer _ _ i _ _ ------- _ _ -I 

35 

12.0 

26 

&  9 

Other  oiviliaiis- _  _ _ _ _ - _ - _ 

23 

7.  9 

Senior  officer _ - _ - _ - _ _ 

23 

7.  9 

McTohaut  (incl.  peddlers,  storckceporH) _ _ _ _ _ 

16 

6.  6 

Civilian  with  army  (coolies,  cooks,  etc.)  _ 

11 

3.8 

Totals _  _ 

292* 

100.  1 

iNote.  ’Kour  **no  answers”  as  to  Informant's  siicclflc  uciiupntion  are  omitted.  However,  all  four  are 
If nown  to  Iiavo  served  In  the  army  oithor  us  soldiors  or  attuo'ncd  civilians.) 


•  Kigg  (1952),  pp.  23-24,  108-116. 

•  Table  12. 

w  Table  13.  If  only  ynain  informants  (excluding  political  officers)  are  con¬ 
sidered,  the  order  of  importance  of  sources  for  each  rank  remains  as  reported  in 
this  paragraph;  however,  the  percentage  figures  for  civilian  informants  diminishes 
slightly  to  30  percent  for  officers,  21  percent  for  EM,  and  16  percent  for  NCOs. 
See  Table  14. 
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Consequently,  of  the  main  word-of-mouth  informants : 

58  percent  were  low  ranking  persons  in  the  army  (EM,  NCOs, 
or  attached  civilians). 

22  percent  wore  civilians  outside  the  army,  and 
20  percent  wore  army  officers. 

Each  respondent  was  asked  from  Avhat  source  his  main 
informant  had  obtained  the  inforination  passed  to  the  respondent 
(Q.  12,  13).  The  following  table  indicates  the  approximate  percent¬ 
ages  of  all  informants  who  wore  identified  witli  a  particular  source.” 


Infonnaat’s  souroo 


Perocnt 


OfFinial  nows  media _ 

Personal  observation _ 

VVorcl-of-moutli  (specified  persons)  __ 
Word-of-mouth  (unspecified  persons) 

Don’t  know _  _ 

Other _ 


31 

18 

18 

14 

14 

13 


(Note.  Multiple  131?1  responses  fender  peroontnges  nonartdltlvo.  N—20S.) 


A  detailed  analysis  broadly  indicates  the  extent  to  which 
various  groupings  (as  defined  by  their  pre-COA  occupational  back¬ 
grounds)  turned  to  civilians  as  main  informants.  The  majority  of 
respondents,  regardless  of  their  pre-CCA  occupational  background 
(professional  soldiers,  peasants,  students,  merchants,  and  “other 
civilians”),  had  as  their  main  informants  persons  serving  with  them 
in  the  CCA.  Former  peasants  and  the  professional  soldiers  relied 
least  on  civilians  as  their  major  source  of  information.  However,  of 
soldiers  witli  other  occupational  background,  30  percent  had  as  their 
main  informant  a  civilian,  usually  a  merchant  or  peasant.  Signi- 
cantly,  the  soldiers  who  formerly  were  merchants  reported  the  great¬ 
est  reliance  on  civilian  informants.  Fully  46  percent  of  the  former 
merchants  continued  to  go  outside  the  army  for  their  main  inform¬ 
ant.  All  pre-CCA  occupational  categories  of  soldiers,  except  the 
former  peasants,  recorded  some  contact  with  merchants  outside  the 
army.  The  proportion  of  each  occupational  grouping  referring  to 
such  contact  ranges  from  4  percent  to  16  percent. 

"  All  percentages  are  rather  suspect,  as  both  the  number  and  composition  of 
the  categories  “word-of-mouth  (unspecified  persons)”  and  “other”  are  doubtful. 

”  Summariu^d  in  Table  16. 

“  The  Chinese  Communist  army,  from  its  beginnings  until  the  present,  lias 
never  known  an  elaborate  commissariat,  much  less  a  post-exchange  system. 
Therefore,  a  number  of  soldiers  selected  in  rotation  within  each  unit  are  sent 
every  day  to  the  local  market  to  purchase  both  personal  items  for  their  eoni- 
rade.s  and  moat  and  supplementary  vegetables  for  the  unit’s  kitchen.  Their 
tendency  to  loiter  in  the  marketplace  has  been  deplored  in  the  Communist 
Press.  See  Woon  (1060). 
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(3)  Frequency  of  Discussion  with  Main  Informants 

This  section  reports  tlie  data  on  the  frequency  of  discussion 
between  respondents  and  their  main  (most  informative)  informants 
about  China  while  in  China. 

Of  the  main  informants,  those  of  low  military  rank  were 
in  most  frequent,  officer  informants  less  frequent,  and  civilians  least 
frequent  contact  with  the  SORO  respondents.  Aithougii  civilian 
informants  wore  in  least  frequent  contact,  the  fact  that  fully  25 
percent  wore  in  daily  communication  with  SORO  respondents  suggests 
that  civilians  were  roiulily  acc-essible  to  soldiers  as  regular  sources  of 
information.’*  Similarly,  that  nearly  14  percent  of  each  day’s 
informants  wore  civilians  is  sufficient  to  mark  civilians  as  a  major 
source  of  information  for  the  individual  soldier;  although  on  any 
given  day,  persons  of  low  rank  formed  the  largest  number  of  in¬ 
formants,  officers  the  second  largest,  and  civilians  the  fewest.  Or 
put  another  wa3':  contact  with  civilians  was  sufficient  in  both  number 
and  frequency  to  suggest  that  these  persons  formed  an  extremely 
important  channel  of  information  for  soldiers.’®  Moreover,  the  quality 
of  this  information,  as  confirmed  by  subsequent  analyses,  was  credible, 
important,  novel,  recent,  unofficial,  and  often  clandestine. 

NCOs  were  in  most  frequent  receipt  of  information  from 
their  main  informants,  officers  only  slightly  less  ao,  and  EM  rather 
markedly  less.  However,  as  over  77  percent  of  even  the  EM  had 
sucli  contact  at  least  once  a  week,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  op¬ 
portunities  for  receiving  information  arose  rather  frequently  even  for 
this  grouping.’® 

(4)  Topics  Discussed 

The  topics  usually  discussed  in  Cliina  with  the  main 
informants  about  China  are  presented  in  the  following  table.  The 


figures  represent  the  percentages  of  all  respondents  who  identified 
each  topic  as  a  “usual”  topic. 

Topics  usually  discussed 

Percent 

81.  4 

72.  3 

Kconomic  problems _  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

32.  4 

23.  0 

4.  7 

Religious  problems. _ _  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

4.  4 

Placapc  information _ _ _ _ _ 

1.  0 

News  about  Taiwan  (Formosa) _ _ _  _ _  _ _ 

0.  0 

6.  8 

No  answer _ _ _ _  _ _  -  . . 

0.3 

(  Note.  M  ultiplo  rcs|>onsc5.  N — 290. ) 


n  Summarized  from  Table  16. 
u  Derived  from  Table  16. 

">  Tabic  17. 
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“Political  aAiiirs”  were  uppermost  in  cotivorsatiotis,  will) 
“inilltary  iiiformatioTi”  a  close  second.  From  occasional  specific 
responses,  it  was  clear  that  “political  alTairs”  and  “economic  prob¬ 
lems”  were  interpreted  to  cover  a  wide  range:  from  national  policy 
to  the  prices  of  staples  in  the  local  market.  'I'hat  “information  about 
friends  or  relatives”  was  mentioned  as  a  topic  Ijy  23  percent  of 
resiiondenta  suggests  a  moderate  degree  of  c.ivilian  orientation  among 
aoldicra.”  There  are  no  significant  dilfercnccs  between  the  categories 
of  military  mnk  in  regard  to  topics  discussed.'* 

Civilian  informants  talked  somewhat  more  about  econom¬ 
ics,  friends  or  relatives,  and  religion  bnt  markedly  less  about  military 
rlovclopments  than  did  military  informants.'® 

The  respondents  wore  asked  (Q.  16)  for  tlieu-  estimates 
of  how  recent  were  the  events  described  by  their  informants.  Fully 
71  percent  thought  that  the  information  had  usually  reached  them 
r(\ecntly,  that  is,  within  a  fortnight  of  tlio  event. “  No  significant 
dilforenco  existed  between  officer  informants  and  other  informants 
in  the  army  in  this  regard,  but  a  smaller  percentage  (36%)  of 
civilian  informants  were  thought  to  have  usually  provided  informa¬ 
tion  within  a  fortnight  of  the  events  discussed.®'  This  is  consistent 
witli  the  finding  that  civilians  w'cro  in  less  frequent  contact  with 
soldiers  than  other  informants.®® 

The  rcspoiidents  were  asked  (Q.  15)  if  their  informants 
were  usually  bearers  of  unfamiliar  or  novel  information.  Fully  85 
percent  of  all  respondents  stated  tliat  this  information  was  usually 
relatively  novel.*®  No  significant  diffei‘onccs  with  regard  to  novelty 
of  information  existed  between  officer,  other  military,  or  civilian 
informants.®* 

The  respondents  were  asked  (Q.  21)  if  their  main  inform¬ 
ants  sometimes  talked  about  things  which,  in  their  opinions,  the 
Comrautust  regime  would  not  want  soldiers  to  hear.  The  responses 
clearly  marked  the  civilian  informants  as  a  richer  source  of  such 
clandestine  or  autiregimo  information  than  informants  serving  with 

n  The  POW  Census  indicated  (pp.  8,  13)  that  almost  28  percent  of  all  Chinese 
PCWs  were  married,  with  no  significant  differences  between  officers  and  non- 
officers. 

**  Table  omitted. 

a  Table  omitted. 

In  the  PROPIN-CIIINA  study  of  word-uf-niouth  communication  within  the 
civil  population,  69  percent  of  the  1,913  civilian  respondents  who  replied  to  an 
aijproximate  question  tliouglit  their  main  informants’  information  reached  them 
within  a  fortnight. 

Table  omitted. 

«  Table  10. 

’’  In  the  PROPIN-CIIINA  study  of  Chinese  civilians,  the  1,936  respondents  to 
an  almost  identical  question  gavo  almost  identical  answers  as  to  the  novelty  of 
tile  information  from  their  main  informants. 

Table  not  reported. 
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tho  respondents  in  l.lio  army:  while  loss  Uuui  half  of  the  military 
inforraanls  over  passed  such  information  to  tho  respondents,  fully 
throo-fourths  of  tlio  civilians  did  so.“ 

I'hc  rcspoTulonts  wero  asked  (Q.  19):  “Did  [your  main 
informant]  sometimes  discuss  things  which  wore  not  mentioned  over 
tho  radio  or  in  the  newspaper?’'  The  responsos  indicate  that  a  some¬ 
what  lai^er  proportion  of  civilian  than  military  informants  did  some¬ 
times  discuss  such  topics :  66  percent  of  the  civilians  against  45  percent 
of  tlie  military.’*'’  Detailed,  if  somowha.t  crude,  analyses  of  the  spe¬ 
cific  topics  not  available  in  these  official  media  indicate  that  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  larger  proportion  of  civilian  than  military  informants  discussed 
a  greater  variety  of  such  specific  topics,  particularly  those  clearly  of 
a  clandestine  nature  as  guerrilla  activities,  Communist  atrocities, 
Nationalist  successes  and  activities,  and  extreme  hardship  under 
Communist  rule.’" 

(S)  Credibility  of  Information 

The  respondents  were  asked  (Q.  17)  if  the  information 
recf'.ived  from  their  main  informants  about  China  in  China  was 
usually  accurate.  T!ie  responses  indicate  that  this  information, 
regardless  of  (but  presumably  related  to)  the  credibility  and  intentions 
of  tho  informants,  was  generally  accepted  as  accurate  or  true.  Infor¬ 
mation  from  civilian  informants  was  particularly  accepted  as  true.”® 

Tho  majority  in  each  military  rank  category  believed  the 
information  receivcul  from  their  main  informants  to  be  usually  true, 
llowevc'r,  NCOs  placed  slightly  greater  trust  in  their  informants’ 
information  than  did  the  other  ranks.’*® 

Tho  respondents  were  asked  (Q.  26)  to  evaluate  the 
"reliability’^”  of  the  information  received  from  their  main  informants 
in  China  in  comparison  with  that  from  other  sources.  It  was  found 
that  the  majority  of  all  respondents  considered  their  main  informants’ 
information  to  be  more  reliable  than  tliat  from  any  other  sources 
includiiig,  presumably,  ofiicial  news  media  and  other  persons.  The 
majority  within  each  military  rank  category  considered  the  informa¬ 
tion  received  from  their  main  informants  to  be  more  reliable  than 
that  from  any  other  source,  the  officers  and  NCOs  placing  rather 


Table  18.  Of  tho  1,933  respondonf  a  to  a  similar  question  in  the  PROPIN- 
CIIINA  .study  of  oiviliani),  03  percent  indicated  that  their  main  informant  did 
sometimes  pass  such  clandestine  information. 

’“Table  19.  Tho  figure  of  60  percent  for  all  informants  of  soldiers  is  of  the 
same  order  of  magnitude  as  that  (45%)  for  the  informants  of  Chinese  civilians 
on  a  very  similar  question  in  tho  PROPIN-CTIINA  study. 

”  Table  omitted. 

Table  20.  Data  on  Chinese  civilians  and  their  main  informants  in  the 
PROPIN-CHINA  study  show  substantially  the  same  conclusion. 

”  Tabic  omitted. 
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yroatci*  rolianco  on  lliis  iiiforiuaiiL  thiin  did  llio  EM.®"  Tho  iiifornm- 
tioii  from  civilian  infonniiiils  did  not  enjoy  any  significantly  greater 
evaluation  of  reliability  than  that  from  military  personnel.^' 

(6)  Situation  of  Meetings 

In  answer  to  opon-ondod  questions  (Q.  22,  23)  about  liie 
usual  place  of  meeting  with  tl,ic  main  informant  in  Cliina,  the  re¬ 
spondents  overwhelmingly  specified  places  which  afl'orded  a  measure 
of  privacy:  tlio  barracks,  “in  tlic  field,”  “a  secluded  spot,”  or  on 
guard  post,  in  tliat  order,  liestaurants  were  specifically  mentioned 
by  only  2  respondents  and  all  other  public  places  by  only  15,  or 
rospectivoli'  0.7  percent  and  C.l  percent  of  the  sample.  Of  the 
contacts  with  civilian  informants,  about  half  occurred  when  the 
soldiers  went  to  the  informants’  own  liouses  or  places  of  residence. 
This  finding  suggests  a  relationship  with  these  civilians  based  or 
friendship  or  some  mutual  interest  other  than  commei-cial  transaction.®^ 
All  these  findings  apply  to  each  of  the  militaiy  rank  categories  used 
in  this  study;  although  olKcers  tended  somewhat  more  than  the 
other  ranks  to  utili/.c  places,  limes,  and  conditions  conducive  to 
privacy.®® 

C.  INFORMATION  ABOUT  CHINA  WHILE  RESPONDENTS 
WERE  SERVING  IN  KOREA 

(1)  Sources  of  Information 

All  respondents  were  asked  (Q.  28) :  “When  you  wore  on 
active  duty  in  Korea,  how  did  3'ou  fjud  out  what  was  happening  on  the 
Cliinesc  Mainland?”  In  Korea  there  was  a  geniu’al  fleelino  in  use  of 
all  nows  sources  or  media  (radio,  newspapers,  word-of-moutli,  and 
other)  as  compared  with  the  use  of  these  media  while  on  duty  in 
China.  Not  only  wore  there  more  persons  wlio  had  no  source  of 
information  about  China,  but  there  was  a  decline  in  the  frequency  of 
use  of  all  sources  by  those  who  did  liave  some  source.  However, 
more  respondents  defined  the  word-of-moutli  medium  both  as  a  source 
and  as  the  single  source  of  most  information  than  listed  all  other 
media  taken  together.**  Furthermore,  although  the  absolute  use  of 
each  of  these  media  was  less  in  Korea  than  in  China,  tlie  relative  use 
of  the  informal  word-of-mquth  medium  remained  at  the  same  high 

■  •“  Table  21.  Findings  regarding  reliability  of  information  in  the  PROPIN- 
CHINA  study  were  substantially  the  same. 

o  Table  omitted. 

••  Table  omitted. 

*•  Tables  22,  23.  The  findings  of  PROPIN-CHINA  are  quite  similar  as  regards 
tho  general  situation  in  which  civilian  respondents  and  their  main  informants 
met:  places  usually  of  a  type  to  guarantee  a  measure  of  privacy,  the  times  usually 
during  leisure  periods,  and  conversations  usually  restricted  to  two  persons. 

M  Table  24.  Compare  Tablo  6. 
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level  probably  because  its  accessibility  suffered  loss  than  that  of  either 
radio  or  newspapers.  Those  iindint's  hold  goiiorally  true  for  each  of 
the  three  categories  of  military  rank,  tlio  five  categories  of  pre-CCA 
occupational  background,  and  the  four  categories  of  educational 
bac.kground.®* 

Altlrough  the  frequency  of  mention  of  newspapers  as  a 
source  of  information  about  China  while  the  I'cspondents  were  in 
Korea  was  only  about  one-fourth  of  that  while  they  were  in  China, 
tlio  use  of  newspapers  was  sufficient  to  indicate  that  they  remained  an 
important  source  in  Korea.  In  Korea,  as  in  China,  the  more  highly 
educated  generally  made  greater  use  of  newspapers.^® 

Official  political  indoctrination  meetings  were  an  important 
source  of  information;  and,  as  for  the  troops  wliile  in  China,  the 
degree  of  use  of  tliis  source  varied  inversely  witli  the  degree  of  educa¬ 
tion,  the  less  educated  depending  more  on  their  political  officers.®' 

While  in  China  all  respondents  had  some  source  of  news, 
in  Korea  34  percent  had  none.  In  Korea  the  total  absence  of  any 
nows  or  inform.ation  concerning  their  homeland  was  closely  linked  to 
the  soldiers’  educational  level:  50  percent  of  troops  with  no  education, 
40  percent  of  tliose  with  primaiy  scliooHng,  30  percent  of  those  with 
middle  schooling,  and  none  of  those  few  at  university  level  lacked  any 
news  of  China.®* 

Tlio  general  decline  in  use  of  all  media  for  all  ranks  in 
Korea  as  compared  with  use  of  media  in  China  applies  to  each  military 
rank.  This  remains  true  even  when  the  34  percent  of  all  respondents 
who  had  no  source  of  information  while  in  Korea  are  omitted  from  the 
calculations.**  However,  two  points  arc  clear:  (1)  conventional 
media  were  retained  in  greatest  degree  by  officers,  less  by  NCOs, 
and  least  by  EM,  and  (2)  word-of-mouth  channels  continued  in  most 
frequent  use  by  EM,  less  by  NCOs  and  least  by  officers, 
j  The  fact  that  over  30  percent  in  each  militarj'  rank 

'  category  had  no  information  about  their  homeland  while  on  active 

duty  abroad  suggests  either  that  these  were  professional  soldiers 

•»  Tables  omitted. 

••  Tables  omitted. 

Tables  omitted. 

a  Table  omitted.  The  use  of  sources  on  any  given  subject  is,  of  course, 
not  merely  a  matter  of  availability;  that  is,  a  source  may  be  available,  compre¬ 
hensible,  and  recognized  yet  go  unused  because  it  does  not  transmit  information 
of  interest  or  value  as  defined  by  the  respondent.  However,  there  are  indications 
(unchanged  ranking  of  the  “news  from  friends  or  relatives”  topic  for  respondents 
after  POW  Ceniua)  that  the  "value”  of  homeland  news  was  a  constant  factor 
among  the  several  ranks  in  this  study. 

Table  25.  Compare  Table  8. 
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vvho  (lid  not  me  sources  of  such  information  because  tlioy  were  not 
intort'sted  or  that  they  wore  soldiers  wJio  had  no  access  to  such  in¬ 
formation  despite  a  felt  nood-to-know.'*''  If  the  latter  case  is  true 
(and  the  PliOPIN-C(IA  interview  data  did  not  provide  conclusive 
evidence),  this  furtiior  suggests  a  state  of  knowledge  and  morale 
whieli  could  liave  been  effectively  exploited  by  UlSJ  Command  psycho¬ 
logical  warfare.  In  fact,  the  Psywar  Section  of  the  UN  Command 
did  strongly  emphasize  nostalgia  themes  in  leaflet  material  directed 
to  Chinese  forces  in  Koroa.^* 

(2)  Informants 

The  rank-order  (measured  in  terms  of  frequency  of  men¬ 
tion)  of  the  several  types  of  persons  who  functioned  as  word-of-mouth 
sources  for  information  about  China  is  virtually  the  same  for  troops 
whether  serving  in  Korea  or  in  Mainland  China.*'*  As  in  the  former 
case,  tlio  high  frequency  of  mention  of  EM,  NCOs,  and  military 
officci’s  merelj'^  reflects  the  fact  that  each  rank  tends  to  draw  most 
frequently  on  persons  of  the  same  rank  as  sources  of  infornration. 
The  relatively  groat  importance  of  political  or  cultural  officers  as 
informants  about  China  is  still  apparent  in  the  new  setting  of  Korea. 
The  role  of  civilians  as  informants  declines  to  a  level  which  is  slight 
but  not  negligible.*®  In  general,  Chinese  troops  serving  outside 
their  own  country  appear  to  receive  considerably  less  information 
concerning  tlioir  homeland  and  are  almost  completely  isolated  from 
unofficial  nows  sources. 

Wliile  serving  in  Korea,  EM  and  NCOs  relied  mainly  on 
other  EM  and  NCOs  for  word-of-mouth  information  about  China 
aud  only  secondarily  on  political  officers.  Officers  depended  mainly 
on  political  officers  for  this  information,  secondarily  on  EM  and 
NCOs,  and  surprisingly  in  only  third  place  other  military  officers 

«  Table  26. 

In  an  early  study  by  Kahn  and  Nicrman  (1952),  pp.  44-47,  of  Chinese  soldiers 
(mainly  ex-CNA  troops,  nil  captured  prior  to  April  1951),  about  52%  of  those 
who  responded  (N-94)  had  heard  their  leaders  threaten  reprisals  against  fami¬ 
lies  of  soldiers  who  might  surrender  or  desert,  indicating  that  the  Chinese  com¬ 
manders  believed  many  of  their  troops  were  vitally  interested  in  their  distant 
homes.  Indeed,  47%  (N-1 17)  speoiflcally  indicated  concern  with  their  families 
and  24%  were  married  men.  Regarding  communication  with  their  families,  97% 
(N-125)  had  no  communication,  3%  had  some. 

"  Table  27.  Compare  Table  12  and  Annex  3-B-2. 

Only  10  civilians  were  mentioned  as  sources  about  China.  Three  respondents 
mentioned  civilians  as  main  informants.  Four  other  respondents  who  had  a 
political  officer  as  their  main  informant  mentioned  a  civilian  as  their  second  most 
important  source.  None  of  these  civilians  were  local  Koreans.  The  study  by 
Kahn  and  Nicrman  (1052),  pp.  3,  63,  58,  76,  also  suggests  that  there  w.ss  gome; 
but  very  limited,  contact  between  CCF  troops  and  civilians.  In  1944  the  number 
of  Overseas  Chinese  in  Korea  was  71,400,  less  than  0.3%  of  the  population  at 
that  time  with  no  substantial  change  since  that  time.  McCune  (1956),  p.  67. 
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It  ia  also  surprising  fcluit  civilians  continued  to  play  a  small  but  not 
quite  nogligiblo  rolo  as  a  direct  source  of  information  for  tlieae  I, mops 
on  foreign  duty. 

(3)  Frequency  of  Discussion  with  Main  Informants 

There  is  some  indication  that  while  in  Korea  the  troops 
wore  in  rather  less  frequent  contact  with  their  main  informants  about 
China  than  while  they  wore  serving  in  Mainland  (Jhina.  Oidy  a 
slight  difrerence.  exists  between  the  military  raidss  in  tlicir  frequency 
of  contact  witli  their  main  informants,  officers  being  in  less  frequent 
contact  tium  cither  EM  or  NCOs. 

(4)  Topics  Discussed 

The  relative  importance  of  ouch  of  tho  several  categories 
of  general  topics  of  conversation  between  respondents  and  their  main 
informants  about  China  docs  not  appear  to  be  significantly  different 
os  botwoon  troops  serving  in  China  and  those  in  Korea.  And  as 
with  tho  respondents  while  in  Cliina,  there  do  not  appear  to  be  any 
significant  differences  between  military  ranks  ns  to  the  importance  of 
any  given  general  topie..^‘ 

(5)  Credibility  of  Information 

As  with  their  main  informants  while  on  duty  in  Chinn, 
tho  majority  of  respondents  believed  tlioir  main  informants’  informa¬ 
tion  about  Cliina  while  in  Korea  to  bo  usually  true.  And  as  in  China, 
there  was  little  difference  between  ranks  in  this  regard;  officers  were 
somewhat  more  willing  than  EM  and  NCOs  to  accept  as  true  the 
information  transmitted  by  their  main  informants.*® 

While  serving  in  Korea,  tho  majority  of  all  troops  con¬ 
sidered  tho  information  received  from  their  main  informants  to  be 
more  reliable  tlian  that  from  any  other  soui’ces  (official  nows  media 
as  well  us  other  persons).  This  again  is  true  of  eacli  military  rank, 
although  officers  placed  rather  greater  reliance  on  their  informants 
than  did  tho  other  ranks.  In  general,  this  is  quite  similar  to  the 
attitudes  of  the  respondents  towards  tlieir  main  informants  while 
still  serving  in  China.*^ 

(6)  Situation  of  Meetings 

The  respondents  in  Korea,  as  earlier  in  China,  over¬ 
whelmingly  Selected,  for  their  meetings  with  tlieir  main  informants 
about  China,  places  wbicti  appeared  to  give  some  assurance  of  privacy. 
This  is  verified  botli  by  the  fact  that  the  respondents  overwhelmingly 
utilized  off-duty  periods  for  these  conversations  and  that  these  con¬ 
versations  were  specified  to  be  private  in  the  sense  of  being  limited  to 

**  Tables  omitted. 

«  Tabic  20. 

Tables  omitted. 

”  Tables  omitted. 
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two  persons  (tlic  respondcut  and  his  informant).  In  f;'cnci'al,  tijcse 
remarks  apjdy  ecpially  to  oaeli  of  the  tlirce  niilitury  r.anlcs,^* 

D.  INFORMATION  ABOUT  THE  MILITARY  SITUATION  WHILE 
SERVING  IN  KOREA 

(1)  Sources  of  Information 

All  rcspoiidouts  wore  asked  (Q.  52):  "When  you  wore  on 
aetive  duty  in  Korea  how  did  you  usually  learn  about  the  military 
situation?”  'I'he  answers  indicate  that  the  loudspeaker  and  leaflet 
media  of  the  United  Nations  Command  together  with  CCF  political 
oilieors  were  considered  to  be  the  main  sources  of  information  about 
tlie  military  situation.  Each  respondent  was  next  asked  (Q.  53)  to 
indicate  the  source  of  most  of  his  information  about  the  military 
situation.  Fully  one-third  of  all  respondents  specified  cither  UN 
leaflets  (22%)  or  UN  loudspeakers  (12%).*'’  The  remarkably  high 
rating  of  these  media  and  tlie  question  of  possible  respondent  bias  to 
tlieso  questions  will  bo  discussed  in  the  subsequent  annex  on  leaflet 
and  loudspeaker  operations.*"  Despite  the  probably  biased  answers, 
tlio  data  is  accepted  as  giving  a  strong  indication  of  the  effectiveness 
of  these  two  UN  propaganda  media  in  disseminating  news  of  the 
military  situation. 

The  fact  that  UN  leaflets  wore  more  frequently  mentioned 
by  officers  than  NCOs  and  more  frequently  by  NCOs  than  EM  is 
probably  a  direct  result  of  the  level  of  formal  education  (and  presumed 
literacy)  of  those  three  military  ranks.** 

The  effectiveness  of  the  system  of  political  officers  in  the 
CCF  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  for  all  respondents,  regardless  of 
military  rank,  the  political  officers  constituted  both  the  most  fre¬ 
quently  mentioned  source  and  the  source  of  most  information  on  the 
military  situation.  Also,  it  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  combat  theater, 
the  regular  military  officers  were  rated  higher  as  sources  than  either 
EM  or  NCOs  by  all  ranks.** 

(2)  Other  Aspects 

A  curaory  examination  **  of  the  data  available  from  the 
respondents  concerning  the  nows  and  information  they  received  while 
in  Korea  about  the  military  situation  indicates  that,  in  general,  the 
types  of  fellow  soldiers  selected  as  main  infonnauts  for  military  infor¬ 
mation  were  quite  similar  to  those  utilized  by  those  same  respondents 

**  Table  omitted. 

«  Table  28. 

“  Annex  4-A. 

“  Table  3. 

»  Table  28,  29. 

“  Based  only  on  inspeetion  of  marginal  totals. 
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ill  Cliina.'^  Tiio  use  oT  civilians  outsido  tJio  army  as  informants  in 
Korea  on  tho  military  situation  was  virtually  nil,  presumably  because 
of  the  linguistie  and  other  cultural  barriers  existing  between  Chinese 
soldiers  and  Korean  civilians  and  tho  relative  absence  of  Overseas 
Chinese  in  Korea.'*'' 

TJvero  is  some  indication  that  the  troops  in  Korea  were  in 
less  frequent  contact  with  their  main  informants  for  the  military 
situation  than  with  their  main  informants  for  homeland  nows  while 
in  China. 

The  respondents  usually  attributed  a  high  degree  of 
credibility  to  the  information  received  from  their  main  informants  on 
tho  military  situation  and  also  considered  this  informant’s  information 
more  reliable  than  that  received  from  other  soiirees:  official  news 
media,  political  officers,  or  otlier  pomons. 

Infoi'ination  on  tlie  military  situation  was  transmitted 
mainly  during  off-duty  periods  in  relatively  secluded  places.  These 
conversations  were  almost  equally  divided  between  private  discus¬ 
sions  and  conversations  with  third  parties  present. 

E.  FRIENDSHIP  NETWORKS 

Does  some  form  of  ‘‘buddy”  network  exist  in  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  army?  No  documentary  materials  appearing  since  the  Com¬ 
munist  takeover  on  tho  Cliina  Mainland  in  1949  liave  been  seen 
wliich  cast  light  on  tiiis  question. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  by  “common  sense”  and  verified  by 
careful  and  repeated  research  that  among  the  most  widely  distributed 
and  intensively  used  informal  word-of-mouth  networks  are  those 
created  and  sustained  largely  or  entirely  on  the  basis  of  personal 
friendship  or  mutual  trust.*’  This  is  probably  characteristic  of  net¬ 
works  or  "grapevines”  transmitting  elandostine  information;  and  one 
would  suspect  it  to  be  a  particularly  important  and  common  form  of 


**  Indeed,  as  shown  In  tho  following  section  on  friendship  networks,  at  least 
half  the  main  informants  functioned  in  this  role  in  both  China  and  Korea. 

“  No  more  than  10  civilians  wore  mentioned,  only  one  of  whom  was  a  Korean, 
a  farmer  wlio  talked  about  on  expected  UN  offensive  with  an  educated  EM  in 
the  field. 

w  Some  general  studies  which  stress  friendsliip  links  within  informal  word-of- 
mouth  networks  are  cited  in  Kishler,  et  ai.  (1962),  pp,  24-33.  For  esprit  de  corps 
and  the  “buddy”  system  in  tho  American  Army  in  WW  II,  see  Stouffer,  et  al. 
(1949),  V.  2,  pp.  119,  130  149,  255-259,  280,  348-350,  382-383,  For  a  survey  of 
the  literature  on  tho  primary  group  in  the  American  Army  see  Janowitz  (1969), 
pp.  04-82. 
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siH'Ji  jiotworka  in  Coininunist  countries  because  of  the  v/ido  range  ot 
oflicially  forbitklen  topics  of  conversation.*^ 

Tiui  importance  of  bonds  of  friendsliip  and  mutual  trust  in  informal 
interaction  and  communication  among  Chinese  has  long  been  recog¬ 
nized  b_y  indigenous  and  foreign  observers  of  the  Chinese  scene.  The 
earlier  PJIO.PIM-CHINA  study,  although  it  did  not  specifieally  probe 
the  respondents’  motivations  for  interaction  with  their  discussants, 
ncvertlieless  (iollectod  a  numl)or  of  volunteered  responses  on  tliis 
point.  These  give  an  impression  tliat  friendship  and  mutual  trust 
played  a  major  role  in  informul  word-of-moutlr  communications  in 
general  and  disc-ussion  of  clandestine  information  in  particular.** 

”  t'or  friendsliip  and  miitunl  trust  links  in  the  USSR  see:  Berliner  (Jan/Feb 
1954),  pp.  22-31;  B.aiier  and  Gleichor  (Fall  1953),  pp.  298,  304;  Inkeles  and  Bauer 
(1959),  pp.  1!)9  202.  Tlirongh  tiia  generous  cooperation  of  Dr.  Raymond  Baner 
tlio  groat  mass  of  unpublished  data  from  the  Harvard  Study  of  the  Soviet  Sneial 
Sy.stem  lias  been  made  available  to  SORO.  The  Harvard  Study  was  based  on 
interviews  in  1960-51  in  Munich  and  New  York  with  a  largo  number  of  Soviet 
refugees.  It  queried  them  on  their  life  in  the  USSR  as  of  1940.  Of  2,718  re¬ 
spondents,  58  percent  indicated  frequent  or  occa,sionaI  discussions  with  friends. 
Of  the.se  same  2,718  rosiiondents,  52  percent  said  they  obtained  information  from 
rumors.  Of  those  who  did  cite  rumors,  72  percent  volunteered  the  nature  of 
their  sources  as  follows: 


Sources  of  rumors  In  (194u) 

I’oroent 

Friends,  acquaintances _ _ _ 

66 

Trusted  people  (unspoeifled) _ 

6 

Family,  relatives _ 

6 

Co-workers _ 

6 

7 

Overheard  coiivereations  (unspecified  persons).......... 

6 

OUier  sources.. _ ... 

26 

(N- 1,023.  A  total  ol  1,133  responses  render  percentages  non-addltlve.) 

That  is,  over  half  the  persons  hearing  rumors  received  these  from  friends  or 
acquaintances.  Furthermore,  the  next  highest  source,  “people  in  the  know,” 
represents  only  7  percent;  and  the  category  “trusted  people”  may  very  well  include 
friends  and  acquaii4anccs.  The  circumstances  that  this  represents  an  unsolicited 
specification  of  source  and  that  there  wore  only  negligible  differences  between  the 
two  samples  (702  in  Munich  and  321  in  New  York)  justify  some  measure  of 
confidence  in  this  data  for  the  USSR. 

“  Kalm  and  Nicrman  (1962),  pp.  3-4,  64-63,  82-83,  studied  interaction  factors 
in  their  interviews  with  164  Chinese  POWs  and  found  low  morale  to  bo  closely 
related  to  “lack  of  intra-group  cohesiveness — i.e.,  cleavages  between  groups  within 
units,  limitations  on  communication  between  unit  members,  [and]  absence  of 
personal  friendships.”  Of  these  POWs,  48  percent  said  they  had  close  friends  in 
their  units.  Although  few  (6%)  reported  complete  absence  of  discussion  in  their 
units,  only  16  percent  indicated  they  spoke  freely  with  unit  members  about  such 
topics  as  war  aims  and  surrender. 
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Tho  question  of  tlic  poi-sistonco  Ihrougii  time  iiiitl  across  dislaiiee  of 
close  inlerporsoual  relations  in  the  Chinese  Coininunist  army  was 
probed  in  the  PROPIN-CCA  interviews  by  three  questions  relating 
to  main  informants  (otlior  than  political  oflicers)  in  three  topic- 
situation  conditions ; 

(1)  About  China  wliile  in  China. 

(2)  About  China  while  in  Korea. 

(3)  About  the  military  situation  while  in  Korea. 

Each  respondent  may  bo  place<l  iis  one  of  six  miitualiy  exclusive 
eategories  on  tho  basis  of  whetlier  his  main  informant  on  any  one 
topic-situation  also  functioned  as  the  main  informant  on  one  or  both 
of  the  others:®'’ 


Military 
in  Korea 

China  in 
Korea 

Ohfim  In 
China 

Number 

Percent 

1 _ _ _ _ _ 

YKS 

YES 

YES 

0 

0.  0 

2 _  ... 

YKS 

no 

YES 

50.  7 

3 _ _ _ 

no* 

YES 

27.0 

4 . . . . . 

YES 

no 

11 

3.  7 

5 . . . . . . 

no** 

RdS 

no 

52 

17.6 

0 . .  . . . 

YES 

no 

no 

3 

1.0 

Totals _ 

296 

100.  0 

Nate,  ‘Row  13  contains  21  pottlMe  additional  ‘'YE8”3.  Any  actual  ones  would  fall  In  row  #1. 

••Row  #S  contains  13  pouiMe  additional  "  YES”8  In  tho  first  column.  Any  aotnnl  ones  vrould  fall 
In  row  #4. 


'riio  above  table  indicates  that  more  tlian  three-fourths  of  all 
persons  who  functioned  as  main  informants  for  tlio  respondents  while 
m  Oliina  contuiuod  in  this  role  (for  information  about  either  China 
or  tho  military  situation)  after  tho  respondents'  transfer  to  Korea.® 
Indeed,  if  the  65  civilians  outside  tho  army  who  functioned  as  main 
informants  while  tho  respondents  were  still  in  China  are  omitted 
from  those  calculations,  all  but  one  of  the  231  main  informants  in 
Cliinii  not  only  accompanied  the  respondents  to  Korea  but  continued 
to  function  there  as  main  informants  about  eitlier  China  or  tho  military 
situation.  This  represents  an  almost  complete  persistence  of  main 
informants  across  both  time  and  situational  intervals. 

w  As  tho  three  sorting  questions  (Q.  33,  64ii,  64b)  wore  introdueed  in  broken 
.sequence  and  asked  in  such  a  manner  tliat  considerable  burden  was  placed  on  the 
respondent’s  meiiiory,  it  is  recognized  that  tho  “halo  effect”  has  very  likely 
tended  to  overemphasize  tho  role  of  the  earlier  mentioned  informants.  For 
example,  15  questionnaires  wore  completed  in  a  logically  inconsistent  manner, 
tile  respondents  admitting  the  identity  of  their  main  informants  for  topio- 
oonditions  (1)  and  (2)  and  also  (2)  and  (3)  but  then  illogioally  denying  that  cf 
(I)  and  (3). 

How  #2  plus  row  #3  equals  230  persons  or  77.7  percent  of  all  main  informants. 

<"  See  Annex  3-1J-2. 
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Although  tlio  rospoiulonts  wore  not  askori  to  indicate  if  their  main 
informants  in  the  army  in  cither  China  or  Korea  were  members  of 
their  own  units,  it  may  be  safely  presumed  that  tliis  was  virtually 
always  the  case  as,  except  for  one  man,  there  was  no  attrition  of  main 
informants  involved  in  the  respondents’  transfer  from  China  to 
Korea.  The  implication  is  clearly  tliat  they  were  transferred  to 
Korea  in  the  same  unit  with  their  main  informant.  It  can  be  con¬ 
cluded  that  while  in  Chinn  a  substantial  proportion  (22%)  of  the 
soldiers  had  civilians  outside  their  own  military  units  as  their  main 
informants,  they  did  not  have  soldiers  in  other  units  as  main 
informants.®* 

It  is  concluded  that  a  network  of  friends  or  companions  operates  in 
the  Chinese  Communist  orjny,  and  that  it  exists  on  a  large  scale.®* 

“  As  rc.spondoiits  wore  not  asked  tlie  unit  of  tlioir  informants,  if  there  had  been 
any  sizeable  attrition  of  main  informants  in  moving  from  China  to  Korea,  it  could 
equally  have  been  ascribed  to  death,  transfer,  fickleness  in  choice  of  informants, 
us  well  as  to  the  informants  belonging  to  units  other  than  those  of  the  respondents. 

“  This  conclusion  receives  some  important  verification  in  the  early  interviews 
by  Kahn  and  Nierman  (1052),  pp.  63-59,  where  factors  determining  group  cohe- 
sivonnss  were  probed  in  depth  interviews  with  a  small  sample  of  Chinese  POWs. 
Of  these  (N  rcculoulatcd  at  05) ,  78  percent  said  they  had  a  close  friend  or  friends 
in  their  unit  and  81  percent  (N-97)  said  they  had  discussed  surrender  with  a 
member  of  their  unit.  It  is  quite  unlikely  in  view  of  the  close  political  control 
and  severe  sanotlons  that  a  soldier  would  discuss  this  forbidden  topic  with  anyone 
other  tlian  an  intimate  and  trusted  friend. 
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ANNEX  4 


UN  LEAFLET  AND  LOUDSPEAKER  MESSAGES; 

KOREA,  1951 

A.  INTRODUCTION 

This  annex  analyzes  the  respondents’  answers  to  a  series  of  questions 
about  tlieu'  reeeipt  of  and  reactions  to  United  Nations  Command  leaflet 
and  loudspeaker  messages  in  Korea  during  the  Korean  Ward 

In  describing  sources  of  information  used  inside  China,  only  one 
respondent  mentioned  that  his  main  informant  had  discussed  a  leaflet 
which  the  informant  had  seen.  This  particular  leaflet  was  presumably 
of  Nationalist  Chinese  origin.* 

It  has  been  noted  above  *  that  UN  loudspeakers  and  leaflet  mes¬ 
sages  were  two  of  the  three  main  sources  used  by  the  CCP  for  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  military  situation  in  Korea,  GPD  political  officers  being 
the  other  source.  Asked  tlie  single  source  of  most  information,  22 
percent  of  all  respondenis  answered  leaflets  and  another  12  percent 
answered  loudspeakers.  That  is,  fully  one-third  of  all  respondents 
listed  UN  Command  propaganda  as  the  source  of  most  of  their  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  military  situation  in  Korea. 

During  the  Korean  War,  the  saturation  of  the  Korean  peninsula 
with  nearly  30,000  leaflets  per  square  mile  was  probably  sufficient  to 
insure  that  almost  all  Chinese  troops  would  at  least  see  UN  leaflets; 

*  Of  the  22  questions  about  leaflet  and  loudspeaker  messages,  most  were  omitted 
from  detailed  analysis.  This  decision  was  based  on  limitations  present  in  the 
questionnaire,  not  on  the  potential  value  of  this  type  of  information. 

>  Of  the  2,076  Chinese  refugees  queried  during  the  earlier  PROPIN-CHINA 
study,  7.0  percent  volunteorod  having  seen  Chinese  Nationalist  leaflets  at  one 
time  or  ottier  while  still  in  Communist  China,  and  having  used  these  as  a  source 
of  information  about  conditions  in  China  and/or  discussed  their  contents  with 
other  persons.  As  this  data  was  compiled  from  unsolicited  "open-end”  answers 
to  several  questions,  there  is  no  clear  indication  of  the  circumstances  in  which  these 
leaflets  were  seen.  It  is  presunjcd  that  most  were  seen  in  the  south  coastal  prov¬ 
inces  of  Kwangtung  and  Fukien,  as  most  Nationalist  leaflet  drops  were  presumably 
in  this  region,  and  all  but  a  few  of  the  refugee  respondents  passed  through  this 
area.  Of  28  CCA  soldiers  who  deserted  between  19B4-67,  8  volunteered  mention 
of  Nationalist  leaflets  as  either  a  source  of  information  or  a  topic  of  conversation. 
For  comments  of  recent  Chinese  refugees  in  Hong  Kong  concerning  Nationalist 
Leaflets  see  Labin  (1960),  pp.  356,  369-360. 

•  Annex  3-D-l. 
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indot'd  porceiil.  of  tho  rospoiidoiits  did,’  On  many  occasions  tiio 
.1st  Radio  Broadcasting  and  Leaflet  Group  (now  1st  RB&LBn) 
produced  more  tlian  20  million  leaflets  and  newsletters  per  week  and 
tho  1st  Loudspeaker  and  Ijcallct  Company  averaged  '6}i  million  per 
week."  Over  2%  billion  UN  Command  leaflets  were  dropped  in  Korea." 

^'ln•ollgllovlt  llio  Korean  Wai‘,  loudspeaker  operations  were  of  a 
much  more  limif.ed  character  than  leaflet  operations:  (1)  being  far 
more  limited  in  personnel,  and  (2)  being  virtually  confined  in  range 
to  frontline  positions  by  tlie  inherent  technological  limitations  of  the 
medium.  JjOudsneaUer  broadcasting  from  aheraft  began  in  October 
1!)50  but  never  came  to  occujjy  a  major  role  in  the  full  range  of  UN 
Command  ]).sywar  operations.^ 

Despife  tho  limited  scope  of  the  loudspeaker  medium,  fully  94 
percent  of  the  SOKO  respondents  had  heard  loudspeaker  broadcasts. 
'Phis  high  percentage  of  hcarcra  is  almost  certainly  attributable  to  the 
fact  that  all  respondenfs  had  been  cither  frontline  soldiers  or  had 
passed  across  the  frontlines  to  become  POWs.  Thus,  they  wore  the 
most  likely  of  all  CCF  troops  to  bo  exposed  to  this  medium. 

B.  LEAFLETS 

'I'o  the  question  (Q.  74)  if  they  ever  saw  a  UN  leaflet  while  serving 
in  Korea,  tlie  296  respondents  aiiswerod  as  follows: 

Saw  leallotfs) . . .  93.2  percent 

Never  saw  a  leaflet _ _ 6.8  percent 

Each  of  the  276  soldiers  who  answered  that  he  did  see  leaflets  was  then 
asked  (Q.  75,  76)  to  recall  one  particularly  memorable  leaflet  and  tell 
if  ho  kept  it  for  any  reason.  Of  these  soldiers,  32  percent  said  they 
had  kept  such  a  leaflet  for  an  unspecified  time;  the  others  had  either 
immediately  discarded  or  dcstroi'cd  it.  Of  tlie  276  who  saw  leaflets, 
33  percent  said  they  had  discussed  at  least  one  of  these  leaflets  with  a 
follow  soldier  other  than  tho  political  officer.  Again,  ns  with  in¬ 
formants  in  general,  soldiers  tended  mainly  to  talk  (in  this  case  about 
leaflets)  with  persons  of  their  own  military  rank.® 

'I'he  degree  of  the  respondent’s  literacy  (ns  inferred  from  level  of 
formal  education)  evidently  had  little  effect  on  his  either  seeing  leaflets 


<  Of  a  special  sainplo  of  164  Ohinc.se  captured  by  tho  end  of  March  1951,  well 
before  the  rate  of  leaflet  distribution  reached  maximum,  82  percent  had  seen  or 
heard  of  UN  leaflets;  and  most  of  those  accurately  described  specific  leoflet  mes¬ 
sages  to  confirm  tlieir  having  read  or  been  told  of  them.  Kahn  and  Niorman 
(1952),  pp.  84  85. 

'  Linebarger  (1054),  p.  307. 

«  fhdioy  (May  1063),  p,  11. 

’  Kahn  and  Nicrman  (1062),  pp.  84-85.  Of  154  Chinese  POWs  studied  by 
Kahn  and  Nicrman,  only  6  percent  had  ever  heard  airborne  loudspeaker  broad¬ 
casts.  Tlie  PllOPlN-CCA  questionnaire  did  not  study  airborne  separately 
from  ground  loiulsiieaker  ojiuralions. 

*  Tables  30  ami  31. 
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or  tiilkiug  about  tlicso  luailots.  Illiterates  both  saw  and  talked  about 
leailots  only  slightly  less  than  did  the  literate  soldiers.'* 

To  the  question  (Q.  84):  “Did  anyone  mention  (o  you  that  he  had 
obtained  a  leaflet?’’,  173  respondents  answered  as  follows: 


Someone  mentioned  leaflets . . .  49.7  percent 

No  one  mentioned  leaflets _ 50.3  percent 

C.  LOUDSPEAKER  BROADCASTS 


To  the  question  (Q.  86)  if  they  over  heard  a  UN  loudspeaker 
message  while  serving  in  Korea,  the  296  respondents  answered  as 


follows: 

Heard  message (s) _ _ _  92.9  percent 

Never  heard  a  message _  6.4  percent 

No  answer _ 0.7  percent 


Of  the  275  soldiers  who  heard  broadcasts,  25  percent  had  discussed 
at  least  one  memorable  broadcast  with  a  fellow  soldier  other  than  the 
political  officer. 

To  the  question  (Q.  94):  “Did  anyone  ever  talk  to  you  about  a 
loudspeaker  message  that  ho  bad  heard?’’,  144  respondents  "  answered 


as  follows: 

Somexme  mentioned  loudspeakers _ 41.0  percent 

No  one  mentioned  loudspeakers _ 59.0  percent 

»  Table  31. 


IK  Uccauso  of  errors  in  the  printed  questionnaire,  belatedly  corrected  by  verbal 
instructions  to  the  interviewers,  answers  were  obtained  from  only  173  of  296 
potential  respondents.  Of  164  Chinese  POWs  studied  by  Kahn  and  Nierman 
(1962),  pp.  80-87,  20  percent  had  learned  UN  leaflets  contents  from  others, 
including  9  percent  by  rumor. 

“  Because  of  errors  in  the  printed  questionnaire,  belatedly  corrected  by  verbal 
instructions  to  the  interviewers,  answers  were  obtained  from  only  144  of  296 
potential  respondents. 
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ANNEX  5 

THE  CCA:  A  DOCUMENTARY  STUDY,  1949-1961 

No  detuiled,  comprehensive,  unclnssificd  study  of  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  army  has  appeared  since  tiio  pnblieation  in  1052  of  Colonel 
lligg’s  Red  Olihm’s  Rialding  Hordes.  Tlicre  have  been  a  number  of 
books,  monographs,  and  articles  on  the  structure  or  early  history  of 
the  CCA  and  some  general  descriptions  which  appear  as  mere  chap¬ 
ters  or  passages  buried  in  larger  works  on  Communist  China.  Pending 
the  production  of  such  a  study,  this  annex  only  surveys  that  docu¬ 
mentary  material  relating  to  the  composition,  organization,  and  polit¬ 
ical  system  of  the  CCA  pertinent  to  word-of-moiitii  communications. 

Only  the  regular  land  army  is  studied  at  present.  The  air  force 
and  navy,  although  ofTicially  part  of  the  CCA,  and  the  militia  and 
other  public  security  units  are  omitted  from  thi.s  study. 

A.  PSYCHOLOGICAL  OPERATIONS  AND  THE  CCA 

'riic  CCA  is  a  politically  conscious  army.*  From  its  creation  in 
1927,  its  commanders  have  successfully  fused  civil  administration 
and  political  propaganda  with  the  conventional  military  arts.  The 
state’s  leading  political  theorist,  Mao  Tse-tung,  has  simultaneously 
functioned  as  the  army’s  leading  strategist.  Many  other  senior  gov¬ 
ernment  and  Communist  Party  officials  have  successfully  served  the 
army  as  tacticians  and  commanders.  Convomoly  senior  army 
officcre  have  occupied  high  government  and  party  positions.* 

Throughout  its  34  year  history  the  CCA  has  both  employed  and 
been  subjected  to  intensive  political  propaganda  or  “psychological 
warfare.”  It  has  employed  propaganda  against  the  Chinese  Nation¬ 
alist  government  and  army  continuously  since  1927,  against  the 
Japanese  invadcra  from  1937-45,  and  against  the  United  Nations 
Command  in  Korea  from  1950-53.  Concurrent  with  these  opera¬ 
tions,  it  wjis  the  target  of  propaganda  from  the  Nationalists,  the 
Japanese,  and  the  UN  Command.* 

I'lio  political  tradition  in  the  CCA  is  an  inheritance  from  the 
Kuoinintang,  which,  in  1923-24,  adopted  both  agitation  and  propa¬ 
ganda  techniques  and  the  political  officer  and  “democratic  centralism” 

'  For  a  general  account  of  the  intimate  relationsliip  between  political  and 
military  doctrine  and  practice  in  the  CCA  see  Garvey  (1960).  See  also  Nanes 
(1960),  pp.  330-340;  Ostrowska  (Jan  1960),  pp.  82-87. 

=  Walker  (1967),  pp.  39-40;  Uigg  (1962),  pp.  19-01;  Pool  (1955),  pp.  128,  145; 
Hinton  (1966),  pp.  41-53;  Chao  (1960),  pp.  40-.50. 

»  Daugherty  (1968),  pp.  844-860. 
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systems  from  Sun  Yat-soii’s  Soviet  adviacrs.  Mu(Ji  of  tliis  eiiily 
Soviet  orgiuii/jitioniil  systcim  1ms  persisted  since  1927  in  both  tlie 
Nationalist  and  Communist  governments  and  armies  in  Cliina.  Con¬ 
sequently,  any  Chinese  changing  sides  changes  his  ideology  but  not 
necessarily  his  routine.'* 

The  Soviet  Army  finally  abandoned  its  policy  of  dual  command  of 
military  officei's  and  political  commissars  in  1942  as  a  crippling  inter¬ 
ference  with  conventional  military  operations.  However,  the  CCA 
continues  a  political  hierarchy  parallel  to  and  integrated  witli  the 
regular  military  hierarchy.*  'fliis  special  political  hierarchy  is  called 
the  Ceneral  Political  Department  (GPD).  During  tlie  rapid  expan¬ 
sion  of  (he  CCA,  from  1948  through  the  Korean  War,  the  regular 
military  ollificr  was  seldom  a  hard-core  Communist  and  often  an 
untrnsted  ex-Hationalist.  'Pho  CPD  political  ofTieer  was  particularly 
prominent  during  tliat  time  as  the  overseer,  spy,  and  propagandist 
for  maintaining  the  regime’s  control  over  such  politically  unreliable 
personnel.  All  CCA  ofllexjrs  must  now  undergo  intensive  political 
sereening  and  training  hefnve.  as  well  as  after,  receiving  thcii’  com¬ 
missions.  Many  military  commanders  have  recently  been  trusted 
to  fimc.tion  temporarily  as  tlioir  own  political  officers  where  the 
need  has  arisen.® 

Aroimd  tlic  beginning  of  October  1960,  Marshal  Lin  Piao,  in 
addressing  a  conference  of  high  ranking  officers  about  political  work 
in  the  CCA,  revealed  that  since  May  1960,  120,000  “army 
functionaries”  had  engaged  in  this  work  at  tlxc  company,  platoon, 
and  squad  levels.*  This  is  probably  a  close  approximation  of  the 
number  of  GPD  personnel  in  the  army.® 

The  CCA  is  more  politically  conscious  than  any  other  major  army. 
Despite  tins,  it  proved  vulnerable  to  UN  Command  psychological 
operations  in  the  Korean  War.  Today,  the  fact  of  this  vulnerability 
to  psychological  operations  remains.  Only  the  extent  and  nature  Jire 
open  to  speculation  and  enquiry. 

<Tuiig  (1057),  pp.  3.5-48;  T-iu  (J9.56),  pp.  17-18,  43-48,  etc.;  Carlson  (1940), 
pp,  14,  32,  35-37;  Chiang  Kai-shek  (1957),  pp.  6,  36,  etc.;  Pool  (1966),  pp.  123- 
120,  138;  Wilbur  and  How  (1950),  pp.  200-202;  Lcng  and  Palmer  (1900),  pp.  08, 
76-77.  For  a  description  of  tlie  Nationalist’s  political  olTicer  system  see 
Barber  (1953). 

•Brzeziiiski  (1964),  pp.  3-6;  Garvey  (1900),  pp.  83,  109,  168-163,  212,  380; 
Galay  (1958),  pp.  7-8;  Hinton  (1956),  pp.  46-46;  Carlson  (1940),  p.  36;  Bigg 
(1960),  p.  72.  ' 

•  Rigg  (1952),  pp.  23-24,  etc.;  Rigg  (1057),  p.  3;  Cliin  (1958;,  pp.  173-174; 
Pool  (1956),  pp.  132-133;  Woon  (1960). 

’  Peking,  NONA  despatch,  8  Oct  1980;  SCMP,  No.  2358  (14  Oct  1960)  p.  1. 

*  A  SORO  estimate  based  on  independent  data  shows  the  following  minimal 
number  of  GPD  ijorsonnel  in  the  1!)58  CCA  Table  of  Organization.  From  this  it 
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B.  GENERAL  CHARACTER  OF  THE  CCA 
1.  Organization 

From  1949  until  in.'i.S,  ii  period  including  the  Cliinoso 
iiitcrvontioii  in  the  Korean  War,  tho  bulk  of  the  CCA  was  organized 
into  a  lic'.ld  army  syatoin  composed  of  four  such  armies.  Concurrently, 
all  Maiidaiul  China  was  ilivided  into  six  administrative  regions,  each 
(except  Manchuria)  liaving  as  its  senior  “civil”  governor  tho  military 
commander  of  the  field  army  geographically  coterminous  with  it. 
'rims,  the  fusion  of  military  and  civil  authority  at  the  regional  level 
was  virtually  complete,  being  in  fact  military  government.  In  1951 
this  army'  consisted  of  2,050,000  men,"’ 

In  late  1953  a  major  reorganization  deliberately  based  on 
“advanced  Soviet  experience”  was  begun,”  lending  toward  creation 

ia  concluded  tliat  the  ollicial  statement  of  Marshal  I,in  is  substantially  correct. 


KaH7RfUed  (fPjj  l*eraonnelp  Table  of  OryaJiiztUioii  Sliength  (i9SS) 


OPT)  nirootorato . . 

MilUnry  District,  1st  Gloss. 

Mil.  I>i8t„  Provincial . 

Army . 

Division . 

Ri^glmout . - . 

Biittftllon . 

Company . 

Platoon..... . . 

Squad . 

Total  OPD  porsonnel. 


Kobclou 


Number  of 
units  » 


aPDper 
unit  h 


QPD  per 
echelon 


1 

11 

22 

40 

120 

£20 

1,020 


(7) 

(7) 

(7) 


(?) 

(?) 


600 

150 

80 

3 

2 

0 

•0 


<7) 

(?) 

(?) 

20,000 
18,000 
41,600 
5,760 
13, 700 
0 
0 


I»,130+ 


•IxK)  (1068),  im.  16,98-32. 
h  Ue  (lOf^i),  |»j).  60-61. 

♦  Ono  or  two  '^iwlitlcal  warriors”  (non*QPD)  per  squad. 


»  Chiu  (1900),  pp.  59-66;  Lee  (1958);  Cra,yson  (1955),  pp.  -I6~17. 

Supi>lemeiiting  the  regular  army  was  a  Public  Security  Force  of  2,450,000 
men  (1951)  composed  of  units  concerned  with  internal  movement  and  other 
police  functiojis  directly  controlled  by  tho  Ministry  of  Public  Security  in  Peking 
and  units  used  for  guard  duty  on  stationary  defense  under  direct  control  of  the 
army.  In  addition  tlicre  was  a  militia  of  6,480,000  (1950)  composed  of  home  guard 
and  army  reserve  units.  Lapp  (1960),  pp.  61-62;  Walker  (1966),  pp.  31-32; 
Rigg  (1952),  pp.  66-77. 

n  From  August  1958,  when  Marshal  Chu  Teh  dramatically  announced  in 
Pravda  that  the  CCA  must  not  “dogmatically”  accept  the  Soviet  Army  as  its 
model,  there  was  marked  coolness  both  between  the  CCA  and  Soviet  Army'  and 
witliin  the  senior  ranks  of  tho  CCA.  Tliis  phase  ended  with  the  replacement  of 
Marshal  Peng  Teli-huai  by  Marshal  Lin  Piuo  ns  Minister  of  Defense  in  September 
1969.  The  former  culogi/.ing  of  tho  Soviet  Army  has  reappeared  in  the  Chinese 
jire.ss.  Krickson  (1960),  pp.  246-247;  Alexandrov  (1959),  pp.  26-29;  Galay 
(1960),  pp.  11-12;  Galay  (1958),  pp.  7-9;  Chinese  Communist  press  and  radio 
reporting  of  the  23  February  1961  CCA  celebrations  of  Soviet  Army  Day;  Kashin 
(1980). 
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of  11  moiloni  inilitiiry  osLr„blishjnoiit.  Tliis  reorganization  first  rc- 
placod  the  field  army  system  with  a  centralized  regular  army  system. 
Then,  in  Juno  1954,  military  government  of  the  regional  areas  was 
rei)lnced  by  regular  eivil  administration. 

Since  1950,  the  firstlinc  strength  of  tlie  CCA  ground  forces 
has  varied  only  hotween  2  and  million.  In  19515  the  newly  organized 
regular  army  system  consisted  of  2,260,000  men  plus  regional  security 
forces  and  the  militia.  Today,  the  firstlinc  strength  of  the  CCA, 
excluding  the  navy  and  air  force,  is  close  to  2,500,000.'®  Since  1959, 
for  t.he  first  time  in  its  history,  the  army  contains  only  3-ycar  con¬ 
scripts,  except  for  officers  and  NCOs. 

As  a  result  of  reorganization,  Iho  CCA  is  now  a  faiily 
modern  type  of  conventional  army.  It  no  longer  has  the  tactics 
and  training,  equipment,  or  organization  of  a  guerrilla  force.  The 
transition  in  tactics  to  large  field  formations  occurred  during  the 
Civil  War  (1940-49);  the  transition  in  equipment,  during  and  after 
tlic  Korean  War  (1950-prescnt) ;  that  in  organization,  particularly 
ill  1953-55.  However,  a  gucirilla  potential  remains:  the  tradition  is 
proudly  inculated  in  the  new  recruits,  and  all  officers  who  served 
before  1940 — the  great  majority  of  marshals,  generals,  and  senior 
eolonels—  were  guerrillas.’* 

'J'he  militia,  even  the  10-15  million  firstline  personnel, 
ill-lraiiied  and  lightly  armed,  is  not  intended  for  use  as  light  infantry. 
It  is  primarily  an  instrumeiit  of  internal  security  to  guarantee  quiet 
in  tlic  now  communes.  Secondly,  it  provides  a  massive,  partly  trained 
I'csorvo  for  tlic  CCA,  the.  regular  army.  Finally^,  it  is  a  potential 
guerrilla  force  in  the  event  of  invasion  of  the  China  Mainland.’' 

2.  Recruitment 

Prior  to  1955  the  CCA  recruited  on  the  exclusive  basis 
of  “voluntary”  enlistment.  The  great  mass  of  enlistments  was 
achieved  only  by  extreme  application  of  wliat  tlie  Communists  termed 
“social  pressure.”  These  recruits  were  officially  listed  and  informally 
treated  as  volunteers.  For  tliis  reason,  and  because  they  had  in  a 
sense  entered  into  a  morally  binding  contract  with  both  state  and 

»  Lapp  (1960),  p.  62;  Walker  (1957),  pp.  40-41;  Walker  (1965),  p.  31;  Rigg 
(1057),  pp,  3-4. 

1*  Lapp  (1960),  p.  63,  has  2,600,000-3,400,000.  As  the  air  force  and  navy  are 
an  integral  part  of  the  CCA  the  larger  figures  presumably  include  400,000  air 
force  personnel  (76,000  flying  and  technical  plus  826,000  attached  ground  forces) 
and  66,000  naval  personnel  (28,000  sailors,  28,000  marines).  Rigg  (1957),  p.  4, 
estimates  that  at  the  end  of  1966  there  were  2,500,000  firstline  soldiers  plus  200,000 
airmen  and  sailors,  plus  nearly  1,000,000  public  security  troops. 

><  O’Ballanco  (1959),  pp.  245,  246;  Chiu  (1968),  p.  108;  Nanes  (1960),  p.  340; 
Kashin  (1960).  The  guerrilla  tradition  is  a  major  theme  in  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  public  and  military  press.  See  particularly  the  Army  Day  (Aug.  1) 
press  and  radio  coverage  for  1960  and  1961. 

Powell  (1960);  Nanes  (1960),  p.  339;  O’Ballanco  (1959),  p.  247;  Walker 
(1957),  p.  42;  Ting  (1965). 
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society,  tlio  resulting  dimnto  of  enlistment  produeed  ii  somewhat 
liigher  morale  than  tlio  “rope  and  tie”  impressment  traditionally 
used  by  Chinese  warlords.*” 

The  currently  used  conscription  proeodure  is  founded  on 
the  Draft  Conscription  Law  of  30  July  lOii.'j.*’  By  tliis  law,  nil 
males  between  IS  and  22  years  of  age,  tliat  is,  17  through  21  by 
Western  ago  reckoning,  are  subject  to  conscription.  Reserve  obliga¬ 
tions  continue  until  ago  40.  It  also  provides  both  for  3  years  active 
sorvic,e  for  EM  and  NCOs  in  tire  army  and  Public  Security  Force 
and  for  gradual  demobilixation  of  the  earlier  “voluntcoi's.”  *”  This 
law  also  established  an  annual  winter  conscription  period  from  tlie 
beginning  of  November  until  the  end  of  February,  active  service 
dating  from  March  Ist.  This  schedule  has  been  closely  approximated 
from  the  first  conscription  wave  of  1955-56  to  the  recently  concluded 
fifth  conscription  wave  of  1959  60.'“  Thus,  under  the  1955  Con¬ 
scription  Law.  up  to  one-third  of  tlic  army  should  be  replaced  annually 
by  conscriptioti ;  and  the  first  conscription  wave  of  1965-56  did 
include  about  500,000  new  reernits.““ 

The  Conscription  Law  of  1955  closely  resembles  the  special 
compulsory  call-up  regulation  of  the  previous  year  under  which 
830,000  men  between  18  and  22  years  of  age  were  inducted  during 
the  period  November  1954  through  February  1955  with  active 
scrvi<!0  dating  from  1  March  1055.  This  special  call-up  marked  the 
beginning  of  change  from  voluntary  to  conscript  service.^*' 

In  the  fifth  consc-ription  wave  concluded  in  February  1960, 
a  substantial  proportion  of  recruits  came  directly  from  the  militia, 
wlujro  they  Juul  already  received  a  rudimentary  oricutaliovi  io  the 
arirsy.““  From  a  presumably  model  county  in  Heilungkiang  province, 


Rigg  (1062),  pp.  127-129. 

'’Lapp  (1060),  p.  03;  Tang  (1967),  pp.  344-346;  Chiu  (1968),  p.  170;  Kirby 
(1956),  p.  234;  Hinton  (1066),  pp.  47-48. 

'<  Service  in  the  air  force  and  coast  guard  is  4  years,  in  the  navy,  6  years. 
By  contrast,  the  Soviet  army  calls  up  19  year  olds  for  2  years  service,  Lapp 
(1960),  p.  63. 

'» Tang  (1967),  p.  346. 

“  Chiu  (1968),  p.  170.  However,  see  Lapp  (1960),  p.  63,  who  writes:  “In 
excess  of  1  million  men  were  reported  drifted  between  November  1956  and 
February  1956.”  See  also  Kirby  (1966),  p.  222,  which  states  460,000  inductees 
wore  planned  and  Walker  (1967),  p.  41,  who  writes  “more  than  half  a  million” 
were  inducted. 

Communist  China:  1955  (Nov.  1956),  p.  133;  Kirby  (1966),  pp.  216-222, 
242;  Chiu  (1958),  p.  172. 

“  SCMP,  No.  2218  (17  Mar.  1960),  p.  8.  Radio  Peking  singled  out  Chekiang 
os  an  apparently  model  province  where,  of  all  recruits,  37  percent  had  received 
marksmanship  training  with  their  militia  units  and  an  additional  12  percent  had 
at  least  some  militia  experience.  All  recruits  from  .Anhwei  province  were  from 
the  militia,  accordin}-  to  a  report  of  the  provincial  Conscription  Bureau  (SCMP, 
No.  2236,  11  Apr.  1960,  p,  8.). 
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7;5  poi'cont  of  tlio  rocruits  wore  18  yoiiis  of  ugo,  86  percent  were 
“A-j^rado”  iu  physical  condition,  70  percent  were  from  “poor  peasant 
families”,  and  31  percent  were  Communist  Party  or  Young  Communist 
Ijoaguo  members.^  As  tlio  annual  quota  of  recruits  is  only  a  small 
j)ereontage  of  available  registi’arits,  the  conscription  authorities 
are  able  to  set  and  maintain  high  standards  for  recruitment.  Tliose 
standards  actually  applied  appear  to  include,  in  approximate  order 
of  prioi'ity : 

(1)  high  political  reliability 

(2)  some  previous  military  instruction 

(3)  literacy 

(4)  sound  health 

(5)  youth 

Owing  to  the  vast  pool  of  registrants  available  for  conscrip¬ 
tion,  deferral  or  exemption  is  usually  granted  college  students,  tech¬ 
nical  workers,  public  servants,  professionals,  men  who  are  the  sole 
support  of  their  families,  only  sons,  the  physically  deformed  or  ill, 
and  those  denied  politic»d  riglits  by  law.^“ 

Although  no  clear  evidence  has  been  noted,  it  appears 
likely  tlint  the  proportion  of  non-Chinese  in  the  CCA  is  considerably 
ladow  that  of  their  proportion  (6%)  in  the  entire  population  of  China. 
The  best  indications  are  that  these  national  minorities — Tibetans, 
Mongols,  Turks,  etc.-  arc  disproportionately  excluded  mainly  because 
they  are  not  believed  to  meet  the  prime  requirement  of  high  political 
reliability,  and  .special  efforts  are  made  toward  political  indoctrination 
of  tlioso  that  arc  conscripted.  In  any  case,  the  majority  of  CCA 
troops  in  Tibet,  Inner  Mongolia,  and  Sinkiang  are  evidently  Chinese, 
those  relatively  few  local  minority  troops  being  fully  integrated  into 
tlio  ranks  with  the  Chinese  troops.*®* 

llecruits  are  assigned  by  draft  authorities  directly  to  an 
active  unit  for  on-the-job  training  rather  than  to  special  basic  training 


“  SCMP,  No.  2236  (11  Apr.  1060),  pp.  7-9.  It  was  officially  reported  that  in 
Deo.  1966,  63.7  percent  of  those  enlisting  in  Peking  were  CP  or  CYL  members? 
SCMP,  No.  1476  (25  Fob.  1967). 

Roughly  12  percent,  assuming  700,000  recruits  out  of  approximately  6  million 
males  who  reach  the  age  of  18  each  year.  There  are  now  over  110  million  Chinese 
males  18-40  years  of  age,  all  of  whom  are  subject  to  registration  and  conscription 
or  reserve  service.  Kstimates  extrapolated  from  demographic  data  in  Krader 
and  Aird  (1969),  pp.  628-620.  Tang  (1957),  p.  362,  independently  estimates: 
"Approximately  6  million  men  reach  the  age  of  20  each  year.  .  .  .  the  new 
Conscription  Law  furthermore,  was  expected  to  apply  to  80  million  men  of 
military  age  .  .  .  .”  Nanes  (1960),  p.  339,  estimates  “126  million  men  of  military 
age.”  For  data  from  the  Sino-Japauese  War  period,  see  Liu  (1966),  pp.  131-162. 
«  SCMP,  No.  2236  (11  Apr  1060),  pp.  8-9;  SCMP,  No.  2218  (17  Mar  1960), 

p.  8. 

«  Woon  (I960);  Kirby  (1966),  p.  234;  SCMP,  No.  2248  (2  May  1960),  pp. 
16-17. 

Urumclii  Radio,  28  July  1961,  1406  GMT.  See  also  Annex  2-C-3. 
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units  as  in  Woatorn  arniicis.  However,  prior  militia  training  partly 
substitutes  for  basic  training.  'Pho  recruits  participate  with  their 
units  in  the  annual  spring  training  cycle  observed  in  all  CCA  units.^’ 
In  sliai’p  contrast  with  the  former  system  of  informal  rank, 
tlio  Rognlntions  for  the  Service  of  Officoi^i  of  8  February  1966  inaugu¬ 
rated  the  formal  military  hierarchy  in  the  present-day  CCA.  This 
regulation  provides  for  commissioning  as  second  lieutenants:  (1)  all 
graduates  from  military  schools,  and  (2)  those  without  formal  military 
education  who  have  demonstrated  exceptional  ability  in  work  or 
rendered  meritorious  service  in  war. 

In  the  selection  of  officer  material,  “political  quality” 
stands  at  least  equal  with  “professional  ability”  as  a  prerequisite. 
It  is  evident  from  the  specification  of  these  criteria  in  Article  25  of  the 
Regulations  that  the  CCA  does  not  maintain  any  fiction  of  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  political  and  military  spliercs. 

The  authority  for  promotion  or  demotion  of  officers  varies 
with  grade  or  rank:  inarshals  and  general  grades  are  assigned  directly 
by  the  Central  Government,  field  grades  63^  the  Ministry  of  National 
Defense,  and  company  grades  by  field  commanders.** 

Beginning  in  the  spring  of  1951,  a  system  of  military 
specialist  schools  for  junior  officer  candidate  training  was  established 
in  the  major  Chinese  cities.  Newspaper  advertisements  encouraged 
socondar3'  school  graduates  to  enroll  for  specialized  courses  lasting 
from  8  months  to  2  years,  depending  on  the  brancli  of  service.  An 
estimated  40,000  men  enrolled  in  the  first  term.  It  aj^poai  s  likely 
that  all  college  students  and  secondary  school  graduates  who  apply 
for  CCA  service  are  sent  to  these  military  scliools.  Under  the 
Reguhitions  for  Offlcei'S  of  1955,  all  graduates  are  directly  commis¬ 
sioned  either  us  second  lieutenants  or,  in  the  case  of  those  with  superior 
academic  records,  »ia  first  lieutenants.** 

Women  no  longer  serve  as  combatants  in  the  CCA  as 
they  did  during  the  Civil  War.*’ 

3.  Indoctrination 

The  political  orthodoxy  of  the  CCA  is  promoted  by  two 
devices:  (1)  the  policy  of  placing  only  hard-core  Communists  in 

”  Chiu  (1968),  p.  171, 

Tang  (1967);  pp.  345-347;  Chiu  (1958),  p.  169.  For  the  symbolism  of  the 
newly  issued  officers’  uniforms  of  1965  see  Uigg  (1957),  p.  3.  See  also  “New 
Titlow  and  Tunics  for  Red  China’s  Army  Brass,”  Life,  17  Oct  1955,  pp.  58-59. 
See  Pool  (1965),  pp.  126-126,  for  the  iiigh  poiiticai  quality  of  officers  even  before 
the  Regulations  of  1965. 

”  Chiu  (1968),  pp.  189-171;  Woon  (1960).  Aviation  and  naval  school  courses 
last  2  years;  armored  force  school  courses,  8  months. 

Women  do,  however,  continue  to  serve  as  combatants  in  the  militia. 
O’Ballance  (1969),  p.  246;  Nanes  (1960),  p.  339;  Yang  (1959),  no.  6,  pp.  27-29. 

For  llie  nature  of  the  overlapping  functions  of  education,  indoctrination,  and 
propaganda  see  Chen  (Jan  1957),  pp.  43-48.  See  also  Mills  (Dec  1959),  pp. 
71-77. 
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senior  command  positions,  and  (2)  the  system  of  political  officers  and 
cadres  institutionalized  in  the  General  Political  Department  (GPD). 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Korean  War,  n  substantial  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  GCA  officers  were  former  Nationalist  officers  who  hud 
received  only  ciii-aory  political  screening  and  indoctrination.  Vir¬ 
tually  all  these  officers,  as  well  as  the  former  Nationalist  lower  ranks, 
have  now  been  elimim(.tod  by  a  combination  of  demobilization, 
extensive  purge,  and  Korean  War,  "cannon-fodder”  attrition.®^ 

According  to  the  official  English  text  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  Party  Constitution  of  26  September  1 956,®® 

“The  (Communist]  Party  organizations  in  the  Chinese 
People’s  Liberation  Army  carry  on  their  work  in  accordance 
with  the  instructions  of  the  fCP]  Central  Committee.  The 
General  Political  Department  in  the  People’s  Liberation 
Army,  under  the  direction  of  the  Central  Committee,  takes 
charge  of  the  ideological  and  organizational  work  of  the 
Party  in  the  army.” 

Party  supervision  of  the  CCA  is  exercised  through  a  formal  hierarchical 
structure  of  political  officers  (down  to  company  level)  and  cadres 
supplemented  by  regular  Communist  Party  members  penetrating 
every  level  of  the  military  hierarchy  <lown  to  the  squad  with  its 
“political  warrior.”  Tlio  Party  Constitution  explicitly  provides  for 
Communist  "(tommittccs”  in  army  units  at  company  or  other  primary 
unit  levels  where  throe  or  more  full  party  members  exist;  if  less  than 
three,  they  should  join  colls  in  a  nearby  unit.®® 

Personnel  of  tlio  GPD  work  closely  with  all  Communist 
Party  (CP)  and  Young  Commimist  League  (YCL)  members  serving 
in  the  army.  Of  non-Party  military  personnel,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  conscripts,  and  most  of  the  officers,  are  recruited  into  either 
the  CP  or  YCL  during  their  army  service.  Their  recruitment  is  a 
result  of  either  tlie  intensive  political  indoctrination  work  of  the  GPD 
personnel  or  the  rewards  associated  with  membership  in  the  elite 
body  of  a  Communist  regime.  As  over  80  percent  of  all  discharged 
servicemen  are  now  demobilized  as  members  of  the  CP  or  YCL  and 
probably  less  than  30  percent  were  members  before  conscription,  the 
CCA  is  clearly  a  major  instrument  of  Communist  indoctrination  and 

”  Rigg  (1962),  pp,  124,  272-278;  Daugherty  (1968),  pp.  636-641. 

“  Constitution  of  the  Communist  Party  of  China  (Adopted  26  Sept  1956), 
Article  36,  quoted  in  Tang,  v.  2  (1068),  p.  126. 

“  Lapp  (1960),  pp.  66-66;  Chiu  (1958),  pp.  173-175;  Crocker  (1957),  p.  98; 
Chiu  (1960),  p.  62. 

CCP  Constitution,  Article  47,  quoted  by  Kirby  (1968),  p.  133. 
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pill'ty  iHMTiiitiiiCTil..  Ill  I'lici.,  over  liftOiDOO  mw  OP  or  YCL  monibers 
uro  (lomobilixwl  oiicb  your.”'' 

Bi>c.ao3o  nil  EM  arc  youths  ns  a  rosiilt.  of  tlio  Conscription 
Law  of  1955,  over  increasing  stress  is  being  placed  on  tlio  political 
indoctrination  conducted  by  tlie  CCA  brandies  of  tlic  Young  Com¬ 
munist  League. 

The  YCL  is  the  main  indoctrination  and  recruiting  insti¬ 
tution  among  EM  for  the  Communist  Party.  Indeed,  of  all  personnel 
wlio  aidiieve  full  CP  membership  during  their  military  service,  over 
95  percent  are  recruited  out  of  tlio  army’s  YCL  branches.”"* 

TJie  (JPD  controls  all  political  aspects  of  flic  CCA.  Tliese 
aspects  are  broadly  dcllned  to  include  propaganda,  “cultural”  affairs, 
ontortainmeiit,  relations  with  civilians  and  army  dependents,  youth 
work,  education,  postal  sorvico  and  censorship,  and,  through  intelli¬ 
gence  and  countorespionago  networks,  the  internal  security  of  the 
armed  services.  Although  the  GPD  is  administratively  under  the 
government  Ministry  of  National  Defense,  it  is  directly  responsible 
cither  to  the  party  Politburo  or  a  committee  of  the  Politburo.  The 
present  Director  of  the  GPD  is  General  T’an  Cheng.”’ 

In  an  effort  to  overcome  hostilities  which  had  developed 
among  officers  and  between  officers,  enlisted  men,  and  civilians,  the 
Pa,rty  Central  Committee  ordered  a  new  and  intensive  5-year  political 
indoctrination  course  beginning  in  1956  for  officers  above  the  rank  of 
senior  captain.  Despite  this  effort,  as  late  as  23  September  1957, 
tlio  Director  of  the  GPD  was  still  publicly  admitting  the  persistence 
of  serious  ideological  deviations  among  CCA  officers,””  In  October 
1957,  ns  part  of  the  Communist  “rectification”  program,  the  policy 
of  assigning  civilian  e.adres  for  training  and  work  at  lower  echelons 
was  established.  In  August  1958,  Marshal  Chu  Teh  announced 
retrospectively  a  tightening  of  political  control  in  the  CCA.  Finally 
in  Soptomber,  the  GPD  ordered  that  the  CCA  assign  all  officers  to 
serve  as  privates  at  company  level  for  at  least  a  month  each  year. 
Within  6  months,  150,000  officers,  including  160  generals,  had  seen 

‘^SCMP,  No.  2248  (2  May  1960),  p.  20.  Bee  also  SCMP,  No.  2219  (18  Mar 
1960),  p.  0.  Based  on  an  estimated  annual  demobilization  of  700,000  EM  and 
NCOS.  In  September  1967,  the  CP  had  12,700,000  members.  In  August  1966, 
tile  YCL  liad  20  million  members.  Chao  (1969),  p.  60;  Chao  (13  May  1967), 
p,  20.  It  was  officially  announced  that  90  percent  of  the  men  demobilized  in 
1967  were  CP  or  YCL  members  averaging  26  years  of  age.  Chiu  (1968),  p.  172. 

SI*  SCMP,  No.  2503  (25  May  1901),  pp,  2-8;  SCMP,  No.  2460  (21  Mar  1961), 

pp.  6-8. 

Lapp  (1960),  p.  66.  For  the  GPD  Agitprop  Bectiou  and  CP  Youth  League 
in  the  array  around  1936,  see  Snow  (1967),  pp.  47-50,  62-65.  See  pp.  64-68, 
131-142,  for  biographies  of  senior  GPD  officers. 

Gen  T’aii  Cheng  cited  in  Walker  (1967),  p.  415;  Chiu  (1968),  p.  169;  Chiu 
(1960),  pp.  65-66. 
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such  service.  This  program  of  Ima-Jantj,  “simuliiU'.d  domotioii,” 
(iouliiuR's  on  (in  intensive,  well-publicized  basis. 

In  a  furtJier  cd’ort  to  reduce  tensions  and  improve  disci¬ 
pline  between  ollicers  and  men,  the  Ilogulations  Coverning  FLA 
Educational  Work  at  the  tlninpany  Jjevel  wort!  promulgated  on  5  July 
1901  with  much  fanfare.  'I'liis  new  decree  stresses  Unit  bctwe('n 
raidis  there  sliould  he:  (1)  “class  brotherhood,”  (2)  equality  in  sta¬ 
tus  with  dilforences  supposedly  being  only  in  job  description,  and 
(J)  mutual  respect  and  liarmonious  relations  (tlic  “respect  ollicers 
and  love  soldiers”  slogan).^®* 

Traditionally,  but  with  steadily  increasing  emphasis  since 
1957,  large  numbers  of  units  are  periodically  detached  for  assignments 
to  productive  labor  alongside  civilian  workers  in  agriculture  and 
industry.''*’  'J'his  policy  is  pursued  more  for  reasons  of  public  relations 
than  economics. 

In  January  1959  tlio  GPD  initiated  a  10-year  plan  for 
general  education  among  servicemen.  Tins  program  concentrates 
on  middle  school  education  and  will  gradually  move  toward  college- 
level  material.'" 

4.  Demobilization 

The  Draft  Conscription  Law  of  1955  provides  for  demobi¬ 
lization  of  EM  and  NCO’s.  Tiiose  conscripted  after  1955  are  due  for 
demobilization  following  3  years  service.  'I'Jio  separation  or  discharge 
date  for  all  conscripts  is  March  1st.  Tliose  who  enlisted  in  1955  or 
before  were  to  bo  gradually  demobilized  either  by  placing  them  on 
the  reserve  list  or  retiring  them."  Howev(*r.  considerable  demobili¬ 
zation  had  taken  place  before  this  law.  By  10  December  1955, 
4,510,000  soldiers  of  the  CCA  had  already  been  returned  to  civilian 
status." 

More  than  6,000,000  men  were  demobilized  in  the  7  years 
preceding  5  November  1956  with  an  additional  800,000  scheduled 
for  release  during  1957,  By  this  time,  virtually  all  of  the  former 

*0  Chill  (1960),  p.  66;  Galay  (1968),  p.  8,  quoting  Chu  Teh  in  Pravda,  3  Aug 
1958;  Poking  Radio,  28  July  1900;  Uigg  (1960),  p.  70;  SCMP  No.  2184  (26  Jan 
1960),  p.  9.  The  China  Yearbook;  19/i8-/>9  (1969),  pp.  511-512,  gives  the  date 
for  civilian  cadres  incorrectly  as  1958.  It  also  says  the  simulated  demotion  of 
offioers  is  on  a  rotation  basis  over  a  3-to-6-ycar  period.  Woon  (1960)  says  the 
simulated  demotion  period  is  a  fortnight  each  year. 

«•  Peking  Radio,  6  July  1961,  0229  GMT;  SCMP,  No.  2636  (12  July  1961), 

pp.  1-2. 

«  Lapp  (1960),  p.  66;  SCMP,  No.  2248  (2  May  1960),  pp.  19-20;  SCMP  No. 
2299  (19  July  1960),  p.  16;  NONA  dispatch  of  30  July  1960. 

«  SCMP,  No.  2266  (26  May  1960),  pp.  2-6;  NONA  dispatch  of  21  Aug  1060. 

Chiu  (1968),  pp.  172-173,  for  n  detailed  account  of  demobilization.  SCMP, 
No.  2248  (2  May  1960),  pp.  20-22;  Lee  (1968),  pp.  30-32. 

«  Tang  (1957),  p.  346;  Kirby  (1956),  p.  232. 

«  Tang  (1967),  p.  346. 
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Nationalist,  older,  or  unskilled  troops  iiad  been  demobilized,  many 
of  t.lie  former  Nationalists  being  assigned  to  construction  and  water 
conservation  imojcets.''*  By  1  July  1958,  some  6,800,000  CCA 
personnel  had  been  demobilized. 

There  are  at  present  neaidy  eiglit  million  demobilized 
CCA  poraonncl  comprising  about  31^  percent  of  the  total  adult  male 
population  of  China.^^  Approximately  1-1 K  million  arc  men  who 
wlio  were  drafte<l  during  the  first  and  second  conscription  waves 
under  the  present  3-yoar  service  requirement. 

Considerable  ofTort  is  made  by  the  regime  to  assist  the 
dcjnobilized  sorvicomcn  and  their  dependents.  “Pi’oferential  treat¬ 
ment”  is  granted  demobilized  servicemen,  disabled  veterans,  and 
tlie  dependents  and  survivors  of  servicemen  and  veterans.  This 
assistance  takes  the  form  of  counseling  services,  certificates  of  honor, 
adjustments  in  comijutation  of  man-da3's  of  labor,  cash  grants  on 
demobilization,  periodic  subsidiary  payments,  special  outright  sub¬ 
sidies  in  pci-sonal  items  and  staples.  The  objective  is  to  maintain 
their  livelihood  at  a  level  not  lower  than  that  of  the  local  populace. 
Demobilized  personnel  are  Jissisted  to  find  suitable  employment, 
and  sanatoria  are  provided  for  aged  or  disabled  veterans  and 
flependents.  However,  “certain  shortcomings”  have  been  admitted 
in  the  prompt  and  complete  fulfilment  of  this  assistance.'*® 

All  d(auobiliz(!d  men  who  had  been  conscripted  under  the 
provisions  of  the  1955  Conscription  Law  are  subject  to  service  in 
the  reserves  until  they  reach  the  ago  of  40.  Special  reserve  categories 
exist  for  men  inducted  before  1955.  Many  of  those  reservists '"are 
known  to  servo  as  cadre  in  the  militia.  Comparable  reserve  provi¬ 
sions  are  made  for  oflScors  who  leave  active  service ;  however  the  army 
normally’  intends  and  expects  that  its  officers  will  serve  for  life.** 

5.  Dependents 

In  1950,  GPD  General  T’an  Cheng,  now  Director  of  the 
GPD,  declared  that  “soldier  marriages  are  to  be  very  limited  in 
number”  due  to  severe  financial  shortages  in  the  army.  At  that  time, 
and  possibly  oven  today,  there  was  a  tendency  for  political  officers  to 
discoui’ugo  their  troops  from  marriage  on  the  grounds  that  marriage 

«Ohiii  (iy.'58),  pp.  170,  172;  Rigg  (1957),  p.  6;  Lapp  (1060),  p.  63;  Walker 
(1957),  p.  41. 

«  Chiu  (1068),  p.  170;  SCMP,  No.  1786,  (6  June  1968),  p.  6. 

Allowing  for  10  percent  deaths  among  an  estimated  8,300,000  men  demobi¬ 
lized  since  1949  and  extrapolating  to  an  adult  (16  years  and  over)  male  population 
of  325  iniiiion  in  1960.  Bused  on  dcmograpliic  data  in  Krader  and  Aird  (1969), 
pp.  625-620,  628-629. 

«  Radio  Nanchaug,  2  Fob  1961,  1415  GMT;  NONA,  11  Fob  1061,  0816  GMT; 
Radio  Foochow,  13  Fob  1981,  0345  GMT;  Radio  Peking,  14  Feb  1961,  1309  GMT; 
Radio  Peking,  14  Feb  1961,  2215  GMT;  Radio  Nanchaug,  26  July  1961,  1416 
GMT;  SCMP,  No.  2440  (20  Feb  1901),  pp.  13-15;  SCMP,  No.  2447  (2  Mar  1961), 
pp.  5-9;  Lee  (1068),  pp.  32-36;  Free  China  and  Asia,  VIII,  2  (Feb  1961),  p.  33. 

Hinton  (1956),  pp.  47-48, 
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wouki  iiitorferc  with  a  siipposatlly  fulHinio  profcssiomii  iiiilitury 
curoor.“  As  of  February  1952,  28  porcont  of  all  CJOF  POWs  were 
inarrit'd,  with  no  significant  difl'cronco  betvvcion  officers  and  other 
ranks,'''  Judging  from  the  topics  of  private  conversation  among 
CX.1A  soldiem,  the  SOPO  interviews  also  indicated  a  moderate  degree 
of  civilian  orientation  in  tlic  Army.''"  In  this  early  period,  if  not 
jiow,  it  W’as  tile  general  policy  for  CCIA  personnel  to  be  stationed  far 
from  their  homes.  This  resulted  in  a  widespread  fatalistic  attitude 
among  troops  toward  their  families,  oxjjrcssed  by  one  Chinese  POW 
in  Korea  thus;  "I  think  I  have  to  give  up  my  family  at  homeland  for 
lost,  at  least  for  tlie  time  being.”  "" 

The  long  standing  practice  of  giving  soldiers  free  food, 
cigaiettcs,  and  a  small  cash  allowance  in  lieu  of  regular  pay  was 
abolislied  in  1955.  This  change  made  it  possible  for  soldiers  to  start 
or  maintain  families.*’^  Officers,  mainly  betause  of  their  better  pay, 
wore  quick  to  make  use  of  this  new  policy.  Within  the  year  ending 
it!  tlio  second  quarter  of  1957,  three  quarters  of  a  million  dependents 
moved  to  arinj"^  posts  to  join  their  men.  The  great  majority  were 
dependents  of  officers,  and  80  percent  were  from  rural  areas.  The 
presence  in  lu’iny  posts  of  these  dependents  created  such  unexpectedly 
groat  demands  on  the  time  and  facilities  of  the  army  that  a  half  year 
later  on  28  Nov  1957  the  GPD  ordered  that  these  dependents  return 
to  their  homes.  By  the  summer  of  1958,  most  hud  complied  except 
for  a  temporarily  exempt  minority  of  wives  who  either  had  been  with 
their  soldier-husbands  since  before  1949  or  wore  locally  employed. 
A  morale  problem  arose  which  was  met  by  promising  annual  furloughs 
to  tho  officers  ami  men.  As  a  result  of  the  agricultural  production 
drive  of  tho  1960-61  winter,  it  is  now  required  that  all  dependents 
except  those  already  assigned  to  army-operated  vegetable  or  livestock 
farms  must  remain  in  or  return  to  civilian  agricultural  production 
when  their  husbands  are  transferred  to  another  post.  This  policy 
biis  reportedly  resulted  in  considerable  dissatisfaction  among  and 
complaints  by  the  officera  and  men  affected.” 

Although  the  Marriage  Law  of  1950  which  applies  gen¬ 
erally  to  civilians  provides  that  “divorce  shall  be  granted  without 
delay,”  special  provisions  are  made  for  the  benefit  of  military  per¬ 
sonnel.  The  permission  of  those  soldiers  who  “maintain  correspond- 

“  Rigg  (1962),  pp.  12,  14,  16,  100.  See  tho  New  Statesman  (10  Sept  1960), 
p.  320,  for  an  analysis  of  the  current  Chinese  Communist  views  on  “proletarian 
love”  versus  “bourgeois  love”  as  a  basis  for  marriage. 

“  POW  Census  (1962),  pp.  8,  13, 

M  PUOPIN-CCA  Annex  3-B-4. 

“  Kahn  and  Nicrmaii  (1962),  p,  46.  For  a  contrary  view,  see  Pool  (1956),, 
pp.  139-140. 

«  Leo  (1068),  pp.  26-30. 

»»  Chiu  (1968),  p.  170;  NYT,  1  Dec  1957,  p.  149;  Rigg  (1960),  p.  70;  Review  of 
Hong  Kong  Chinese  Press  (10-11  Dec  1960),  p.  3;  Lee  (1968),  pp.  63-64. 
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eiice”  with  thoir  iininccliato  families  must  bo  obtained  in  order  for 
their  wives  to  apply  for  divorce,  ajid  divorce  may  bo  granted  to 
spotiaos  of  CCA  pcmonnol  who  have  not  corresponded  with  their 
families  for  a  period  of  2  years. 

C.  TENSIONS  IN  THE  CCA 

As  vu'tually  all  former  Nationalist  officera  and  men  have  now  been 
eliminated  from  the  CCA,  this  once  major  potential  source  of  defection 
has  disappoarerl.®'' 

The  substitution  of  a  centralized  regular  army  system  for  the  field 
army  system  in  1953  and  a  centralized  civil  administration  for  the 
military  government  of  regional  areas  in  1954  effectively  removed 
both  the  temptation  and  likelihood  of  a  reestablishment  of  semi- 
indepo!idont  “war-lords”  at  the  provincial  or  regional  level.'® 

In  February  1957,  Mao  Tse-tung  encouraged  iiniidiibitod  public 
criticism  of  the  regime,  the  so-called  “hundred  flowers”  of  internal 
contradictious.  Tlie  lush  blooming  of  “fragrant  flowem”  and  “poison¬ 
ous  weeds”  continued  into  1958,  when  the  regime  decided  this  cam¬ 
paign  had  served  its  several  purposes.  However,  a  number  of  long- 
suspected  CCA  vulnerabilities  had  already  c-ome  to  full  liglit.  Both 
the  Director  of  the  GPD  and  the  Cluef  of  the  General  Ktaff  “■  con¬ 
firmed  serious  strains  existing  between  officers  and  their  men,  between 
Communist  ciulre  and  non-party  personnel,  between  “intellectual” 
and  “worker-peasant”  cadre,  and  between  the  CCA  and  the  civil 
po[)ulaco.  These  revelations  prefaced  an  intensive  campaign  to  reduce 
tensions  among  those  groupings.  Although  these  tensions,  both 
within  the  army  ruid  between  the  military  and  civil  areas  of  the 
society,  undoubtedly  persist,  thou*  present  degree  is  insufficiently 
known  to  enable  us  to  judge  if  they  still  constitute  major  vulnerabilities. 

The  combination  of  intensive  political  indoctrination  and  adequate 
provision  for  the  physical  and  psychological  needs  of  officers  and 
men  seems  to  inspire  a  generally  high  level  of  morale." 

“  Fu  in  Kirby  (1056),  pp.  136-131.  Special  provisions  for  the  CCA  are  in 
Article  19  of  the  New  Marriage  Law  promulgated  1  May  1960. 

"  See  Annex  6-B-3. 

“See  Annex  6-B-l.  Also  Pool  (1956),  pp.  16,  129-132,  140-146;  Crocker 
(1957),  p.  98;  Lapp  (1060),  pp.  06-00;  Tang  (1967),  p.  186. 

“  {Jen  T’nn  Cheng  in  the  Jeii-min  jih-pao  (Peking),  21  Apr.  1967  as  cited  in  The 
New  York  Times  (17  Juno  1957),  p.  2  and  Lapp  (1060),  p.  20. 

“  Gen  Su  YU  in  an  NONA  despatch  from  Cliungking  on  22  May  1957  as  cited 
by  Lapp  (1960),  p.  20. 

This  assessment  of  Tang  (1967),  pp.  354-357,  made  before  the  revelation  of 
‘‘contradictions"  in  1967,  is  probably  still  applicable.  See  also  Wilson  (1954), 
p.  44.  For  a  contrary  view  see  Bitner  (Nov  1960),  pp.  677-593. 
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ANNEX  6 


FORMAL  AND  INFORMAL  NETWORKS:  A  DOCU¬ 
MENTARY  STUDY 

Although  PROPIN-CCA  wtis  charged  to  study  the  informal 
aspect  oi  word-of-mouth  communication,  the  formal  is  also  of  gi-eat 
importance  because  it  partly  pi-edotermines  and  partly  interlocks 
with  tlie  informal  channels  or  networks.  The  structure  of  any  organ¬ 
ization  such  as  the  CCA  is  its  formal  communication  network:  the 
hierarchy  is  the  cliain-of-command.  In  addition  to  determining  all 
networks  of  formal  communications,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  for¬ 
mal  hierarchical  structure  of  the  CCA  also  partly  predetermines  the 
informal  networks  because  virtually  all  members  of  the  CCA  partic¬ 
ipate  in  both  types  of  networks.  Indeed,  much  of  the  restriction 
on  informal  communications  and  particular  types  of  informants  used 
by  CCA  personnel  is  inferred  to  bo  a  consequence  of  the  particular 
formal  .liiorarcliical  structure  which  conditions  to  some  extent  all 
actual  and  potential  communication  links  between  members  of  this 
organization. 

A.  FORMAL  NETWORKS 

An  unusually  high  degree  of  reliance  on  formal  word-of-mouth  com¬ 
munication  is  traditional  in  tire  command  structure  of  the  CCA. 
This  is  a  direct  result  of  the  high  incidence  of  illiterates  and  semi- 
literates  diffused  along  the  chain  of  command,  a  condition  only 
recently  corrected.  This  tradition  can  be  traced  from  the  immedi¬ 
ate  prototype  of  the  CCA:  the  National  Revolutionary  Army  of 
Sun  Yat-sen,  In  1925,  General  Vassili  Bliicher  (“Galen”),  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Whampoa  Military  Academy  in  Canton,  urged  upon 
the  Academy  Conunandaut,  Cliiang  Kai-shek,  the  need  to  establish 
a  special  course  on  telegraphic  and  telephonic  communications.  The 
Soviet  adviser  cited  tlie  primitive  state  of  military  communications, 
noting  tliat  the  “local  populace  is  relied  on  for  help  in  relaying  infor¬ 
mation  between  officers  of  different  units.”  ‘  During  the  Chinese 
Civil  War  period  (1946-49),  tlie  Communists  depended  on  messen¬ 
gers— traveling  usually  on  foot  but  sometimes  by  home — for  village- 
to-villuge  transmission  of  word-of-mouth  or  written  messages  of 

'  Letter  from  Galea  to  Chiang  dated  April  1926,  cited  in  Wilbur  and  How 
(1986),  p.  174. 
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inteiligcnco  eoiiconiiiig  Nationalist  troop  movements.^  At  the  time 
of  the  Korean  War,  the  bulk  of  CCA  military  orders  from  diyision 
level  down  wore  still  trarismittp.d  verbally.  Detailed  battle  max)s 
and  written  orders  were  the  rare  exception;  however,  military  experts 
and  observers  have  attributed  to  the  Clnnese  soldier  a  retentive 
memory,  a  fair  sense  of  terrain,  and  an  ability  to  follow  verbal  orders 
and  instructions  literally.® 

•  Which  military  rank  is  the  most  suitable  audience  for  psycho¬ 
logical  opr^rations  against  an  army?  The  communicator’s  choice  of 
audience  is  based  on  his  nsscssment  of  three  basic  factors: 

1 .  The  injlwnee  whicli  any  given  rank  has  on  the  overall  efficiency 
of  the  army. 

2.  The  accessibility  of  the  operator  to  that  rank. 

3.  The  susceptibility  of  that  rank  to  propaganda. 

Because  of  the  "niilitniy  wortli”  of  the  liigher  ranks  is  largely  ofTset 
1)3'  the  proportionatol3'  larger  numbers  of  lower  ranks,  it  is  unlikely 
tliat  any  given  rank  has  a  substantially  greater  ability  than  any 
other  rank  to  influence  overall  army  efficiency.  According  to  Litoff 
and  Yarnold,  this  generalization  holds  for  any  army  which  meets 
certain  criteria  and  assumptions  set  fortli  in  their  study.*  The  Litoff- 
Yarnold  model  appears  to  adequately  represent  the  CCA  over  the 
past  decade  ami,  barring  drastic  changes  in  hierarchical  organization 
or  recruitment  and  demobilization  policies,  in  the  future.®  Thus, 
according  to  this  model,  the  iniluence  of  any  given  rank  of  the  CCA 
on  the  overall  military  efficiency  is  approximately  equal.  Therefore, 
the  communicator’s  choice  of  audience  may  be  confined  to  his  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  accessibility  and  susceptibility  of  a  given  rank.  These 
two  latter  factors  liavo  already  been  explored  above,  in  Annexes 
3,  4,  and  5. 

The  inauguration  and  strict  maintainance  of  a  formal  hierarchy 
of  military  ranks  has  tended  to  discourage  the  comradeship  between 
officers  and  men  which  characterized  the  CCA  before  1965.  Officers 
are  now  distinguished  from  common  soldiers  by  markedly  different 

’  Ting  (1956),  p.  92.  Beldcn  (1940),  pp,  111-112.  The  regular  use  of  long¬ 
distance  footrunners  to  carry  ufTicial  messages  is  one  of  several  traditional  meana 
of  communioatlon  in  China,  a«  noted  by  Marco  Poio. 

>  Baldwin  (1961),  p.  57;  Rigg  (1962),  p.  177;  Rigg  (1967),  p.  6;  Liu  (1956), 
pp.  142-143;  Wilson  (1954),  p.  45. 

‘  LitoR  and  Yarnold  (1960). 

*  The  model  also  appears  to  fit  all  major  modern  armies — East  or  West — 
except  the  Soviet  Army,  because  of  its  recent  most  atypical  distribution  of 
ranks;  26  percent  officers,  60  percent  NCOs,  26  percent  EM.  However,  a  more 
usual  balance  of  ranks  (and  with  it  the  applicability  of  the  model)  should  be 
restored  by  the  Fall  of  1901  if  the  presently  envisaged  reorganization  of  the 
Soviet  Array  is  carried  forward  os  planned.  See  Gaiay  (1960),  particularly  pp. 
4  5.  For  some  relevant  remarks,  pertaining  at  least  to  the  American  Army,  on 
the  shift  from  a  pyramidal  to  a  diamond-shaped  rank  hierarchy  in  highly 
technical  units,  sec  Jonowitz  (1969),  pp.  31-34. 
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and  supoi-ior  uniforms,  insignia,  pay,  food,  billeting,  and  opportu- 
nitiis  for  atlvanccnicnt.  The  gap  between  officers  and  men  is  furthe.r 
increased  by  tlio  3-year  conscription  service  whicli  has  largely  elim¬ 
inated  the  possibility  of  a  military  career  for  EM  and  NCOs.  Offi¬ 
cers,  liowever,  being  expected  to  make  theii-  careers  in  the  army, 
continue  as  a  professional  body  with  the  addition  of  most  symbols  and 
and  special  privileges  characteristic  of  a  stratified  or  class  society.® 

The  initial  oqualitarian,  largely  unstratifiod,  character  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  “Red  Army”  in  China  was  officially  explained  as  pure  commu¬ 
nism  in  action:  the  application  to  the  military  of  the  Communist 
pliilosophy  of  the  “classless”  society.  This  policy  was  effective  prop¬ 
aganda  in  early  days  when  the  Chinese  Communists  were  in  desper¬ 
ate  competition  with  the  Nationalists.  However,  with  mounting 
success  and  the  transformation  from  a  guerrilla  to  a  conventional 
tj'^pe  army,  social  stratification  was  gradually  Intensified.  In  fact 
it  was  quite  evident  during  tlie  Korean  War,  and  by  1965  it  was 
mandatory.’ 

A  reportedly  sham  “friendship”  between  officers  and  men  is  now 
sometimes  exhibited  in  tlio  rare  intervals  of  relaxation  or  during  the 
public  celebration  of  certain  festive  occasions.  At  such  public  occa¬ 
sions  as  National  Day,  “army-civilian  social  meetings,”  and  the  dedi¬ 
cation  of  now  construction  projects,  officers  and  men  may  perform 
folk  dances,  opera,  or  other  entertainments  in  mixed  groups  and  may 
exchange  comradely  greetings  with  civilians.  Following  these  special 
occasions,  the  officers  and  men  revert  to  their  own  separate  groups.® 

The  over-watchful  GPD  personnel  are  instructed  to  disapprove  the 
growth  of  any  close  friendships  between  officers  and  men.  No  officer 
is  permitted  to  praise  or  reward  his  men  except  in  official  meetings  of 
the  unit.® 

The  new  policy  of  “simulated  demotion”  makes  it  mandatory  for 
ail  officers  to  spend  a  brief  period  each  year  serving  in  the  ranks  in 
some  unit  other  than  their  own.  Common  soldiers  are  instructed  to 
treat  the  newcomer  as  if  ho  were  one  of  their  own  rank  However,  it 
is  reported  that  few  take  this  seriously.'® 

B.  INFORMAL  NETWORKS 

The  existence  of  informal  word-of-mouth  networks  within  the  army 
has  been  investigated  above  in  the  section  (Annex  3,  Part  E)  on  the 
friendship  networks.  Some  of  the  factore  and  conditions  operating 

•  Woon  (1960). 

''  Among  other  observera  who  witneased  and  described  the  early  “classless” 
society  of  "leaders”  and  "fighters”  in  the  CCA  were  Carlson  (1940),  pp.  36-37; 
Snow  (1938),  pp.  69-70;  Beldcn  (1940),  pp.  330-334.  See  also  Rigg  (1960),  p.  70. 

•Woon  (1960);  Radio  Peking,  NONA,  in  English  to  Asia,  16  Feb.  1961, 
0007  GMT. 

»  Woon  (1960). 

w  Sec  Annex  6-U-3. 
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iigiLiiist.  (.lie  growtli  of  gtidi  networks .  have  been  mentioned  in  the 
iininodiately  preceding  section  of  tlie  present  annex  and  others  are 
mentioned  below. 

Infoi’inul  networks  of  coimmmication  exist,  and  tliey  are  used. 
However,  there  are  severe  restrictions  on  frequency  of  meeting, 
numbers  of  participants  per  meeting,  and  freedom  of  discussion. 
First,  soldiers  of  all  ranks  are  almost  fully  occupied  with  military 
<luties,  indoctrination  classes,  laboring  in  civilian  agriculture,  industry, 
and  construction  projects.  Tlius,  soldiers  have  little  time  to  them¬ 
selves.  Secondly,  the  CIPD — witli  overt  political  ofTicers  and  cadre 
in  eveiy  unit  aiul  covert  coimterintclligencc  agents  scattered  through¬ 
out  the.  army-  is  alert  to  riimor-mongcring.  Persons  suspected  of 
spreading  dangcioiis  rumors  may  receive  wai’iilngs,  transfer,  confine¬ 
ment,  isolation,  and  sometimes  corporal  punishment."  Thus  soldiers 
liave  little  freedom  of  «liscussioii. 

1'lie  introduction  of  fresh  unofficial  news  or  information  into  the 
informai  word-of-mouth  networks  of  the  CCA  derives  from  two 
sources:  (1)  very  senior  military  oflicors  and  upper  echelons  of  the 
GPD  hierarchy,  and  (2)  most  importatitly,  civilian  informants  of 
sohlicrs. 

'J'ho  senior  officers  staffing  the  upper  echelons  of  the  political  and 
military  comnuuid  structures  liavo  official  access  to  fresh  unofficial 
information  on  a  uoed-to-kuow  basis.  This  information — ^from  foreign 
books,  magazines,  newspapers,  radio  monitoring,  dii’cct  contact  with 
foreign  officials  and  visitors — is  converted  into  propaganda  before 
being  passed  down  the  official  hierarchy.  Presumably  sonio  of  this 
information  is  transmitted  down  the  informal  word-of-mouth  net¬ 
work;  but,  in  tho  absence  of  data,  it  is  presumed  to  reach  the  lower 
echelons  only  infrequently  ami  even  then  in  distorted  form. 

Tho  remamiiig  source  of  fresh  unofficial  news  is  the  civilian  popu¬ 
lation.  Although  civilians  arc  a  less  frequent  source  than  either 
EM,  political  officers,  military  officers,  or  NCOs,  they  comprise  an 
e.xtromoly  important  channel  of  information  for  soldiers  on  garrison 
duty  in  China.  Their  importance  derives  from  tho  fact  that  both 
the  extent  and  frequency  of  contact  with  civilians  are  probably 
sufficient  to  guarantee  wide  dispersion  of  that  information  they  do 
convoy  to  soldiers.  Furthermore,  the  quality  of  the  information 
which  civilians  transmit  to  soldiers  is  as  high,  or  higher,  than  that 
passed  among  soldiers.  Soldiet“.s  consider  it  more  credible,  more 
important,  more  often  unofficial,  more  clandestine,  and  almost  as 
recent.  The  GPD  personnel  attempt  a  close  control  of  soldiers’ 
contact  with  civilians.  For  extunplc,  as  oporntora  of  the  army 
postal  system,  they  very  closely  censor  all  correspondence  between 

"  Woon  (1080).  Although  corpor.il  puiiishuieiit  is  now  officially  prohibited 
in  the  CCA,  mimeroiia  reports  from  recent  CCA  defectors  in  Hong  Kong  confirm 
that  floggings  and  other,  more  cruel,  punishments  are  still  used. 
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botwooii  sokliors  iiiul  civilians. No  soldier  may  sul)scribc  through 
civil  channels  to  newspapers  or  periodicals  without  the  approval  of 
tho  political  officer.  Diaries  are  required  of  roportetlly  all  pei'sonncl 
and  oxainined  daily  by  political  personnel.'® 

Furlouglis  and  even  overnight  passes  arc  rare  for  all  pei'sonnol, 
officei's  and  men  alike.'''  Even  the  minority  who  are  married  arc  now 
officialh'  di8e.ouragod  by  order  of  tho  GPD  (pi'omulgated  in  1957) 
from  having  their  families  with  them.  Visits  of  families  to  the  post 
are  rare,  mainly  becanse  of  tiic  expense,  inconvenience,  and  lack  of 
opportunity  for  private  travel.'®  Marriage  is  discouraged  for  bache¬ 
lors. Liaison  with  prostitutes  is  forbidden  by  tho  military  authori¬ 
ties,  and  tlte  rigorous  suppression  by  the  civil  authorities  of  that 
profession  has  reduced  the  possibility  of  such  contact  to  almost 
negligible  proportions.” 

How  then  do  .soldiers  make  that  important  contact  with  civilians 
wliich  interviews  with  former  CCA  personnel — 296  Korean  War 
POWs  of  1951-53  and  28  recent  escapees  of  1954-57 — indicate  do 
exist?  Probably  tho  most  frequent  and  certainly  tho  most  regular 
facc-to-faco  interaction  of  soldiers  and  civilians  results  from  the  lack 
of  ft  fully  developed  commissariat  in  tho  CCA.  Tho  army  supplies 
oidy  tho  basic  essentials  of  daily  life.  There  are  no  commissary 
stores  or  PXs  which  sell  food,  drink,  or  sundries.  Tho  on-post  co-ops 
established  in  army  units  provide  only  simple  stationery  supplies 
and  Communist  Party  publications.  As  a  consequence,  tho  enlisted 
men  in  almost  every  unit  arc  organized  into  a  purchasing  detail  sent 
each  day  to  the  local  market-place.  There  they  p’lrchasc  such  things 
as  extra  moat,  vegetables,  and  personal  items  with  pooled  funds  of  tho 
unit.  Since  the  spring  of  1900,  the  groat  majority  of  CCA  units 
raise  virtually  all  their  own  meat  and  vegetables ;  but  me  st  of  the  small 
unit  troops  scattered  in  botli  ruial  and  urbaii  posts  throughout  China 
must  purchase  some  supplies  in  local  markets.  This  daily  marketing 
probablj'  provides  the  best  opportunity  to  converse  with  civilians, 
particularly  merchants  and  peddlers;  and,  ns  this  army  purchasing 
detail  is  organized  on  a  strict  rotation,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
regular  such  opportunity.'*  Thot  these  contacts  with  civilians  at  the 
market-place  are  not  restricted  to  commercial  transactions  is  clearly 

Woon  (I960);  Lapp  (1900). 

■»  Woon  (I960). 

a  For  furloughs  sec  Ohiu  (1968),  p.  170. 
a  For  contact  with  dependents  sue  Annex  6-B-6. 
a  For  marriage  sec  Annex  6-B-6  and  references  in  footnote  17  below, 
a  For  CCA  morality  and  prostitution  see  Snow  (1938),  pp.  97,  219,  268,  328; 
Clair  and  William  Band  (1948),  pp.  332-37.  For  recent  statements  of  refugees 
that  i)rostitution  still  flourishes  widely  except  in  Peking  and  Shanghai,  see  Labin 
(1960),  p.  316. 

Woon  (1960);  fiCMP,  No.  2316  (12  Aug  1960),  pp.  11-12.  See  also  Carlson 
(1940),  pp.  118-119. 
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iiuliciitcd  by  i-ocont.  reports  in  the  C^iiiiieso  (^oiiiimiiiist  press  of  widc- 
sciilo  “loitering,”  “gossiping,”  and  “flirting”  by  these  very  troops. 
Tliese  prc.s8  comments  point  out  tliat  tlieso  soldiers  take  tlu'.  occasion 
to  remain  away  from  post  as  long  as  possible,  usually  the  bettor  part 
of  a  morning  or  afternoon.'*'  Officers  presumably  may  participate 
in  marketing;  but,  as  tliey  clearly  do  not  do  so  on  an  organized  or 
rotation  basis,  their  contajst  is  probably  much  more  restricted  in  both 
frequency  and  regularity. 

A  further  opjiortunity  for  ])eacetimo  contact  of  both  officers  and 
men  with  civilians  in  China  is  provided  by  the  participation  of  army 
units  in  civilian  agriculture,  industry,  and  construction  projects. 
It  is  usual  for  most  army  units  to  spend  several  weeks  a  year  in  such 
labor,  mostly  in  agriculture. “  ^'liis  is  also  true  of  (JCA  units  in  the 
national  minority  areas. This  effort  is  usually  contributed  all 
at  one  time,  but  occasionally  distributed  between  several  periods. 
Although  this  practice  is  partl3''  an  aid  to  the  overall  national  economj^, 
its  principal  purpose  seems  to  be  to  eiicouiago  an  image  of  a  helpful, 
friendly  army  among  the  civilians.  Although  such  labor  certainly 
provides  some  opportunity  for  contact  of  soldiers  with  civilians,  it 
docs  not  appear  from  tho  SORO  interviews  that  this  was  the  case 
at  the  time  of  the-  Korean  War.  However,  the  degree  to  which  the 
army  participates  in  such  labor  has  greatly  increased  since  that  time. 
Nevertheless,  in  view  of  the  presumnbl,v  close  supervision  of  these 
labor  teams  by  political  personnel  and  tho  intermittent  character  of 
this  labor,  it  seems  unlikely  that  close  or  long-standing  relationships 
are  established  in  this  manner. 

In  wartime,  Chinese  armies  including  both  Nationalist  and  Com¬ 
munist  have  traditionally  used  vast  numbers  of  civilian  laborers  in 
their  supply  and  medical  services.  For  at  least  the  near  future,  tho 
CCA  will  depend  mainly  on  civilian  porters  because  of  the  shortage 
of  motor  vehicles,  the  lack  of  railwaj's  and  roads,  and  a  deliberate 
policy  of  capitalizing  on  the  ready  availability  of  cheap  local  mass 
labor  throughout  most  of  China  and  its  bordering  countries.  Local 
civilians  are  impressed  into  this  service  and  replaced  by  others  when 
tho  unit  moves  on.  In  Korea,  for  example,  the  CCF  employed  many 
Manchurian  civilians  as  horse-cart  drivers  and  stretcher  bearers  and 

'>  Personal  cominuiiicution  of  Stephen  Ho. 

w  According  to  dispatches  of  tho  official  Chinese  news  agency,  NONA,  dated 
27  Jan  1961  and  14  Feb  1961,  the  CCA  contributed  46  million  man-days  of 
labor  to  tho  civil  economy,  70  percent  to  agriculture  alone  during  1960.  This 
works  out  lu  be  18  days  per  man  per  year.  In  1968  the  CCA  diverted  59  iiiilliou 
man-days  to  the  civil  economy,  or  22  days  per  man  per  year.  Rigg  (1960), 
p.  71.  Sec  also  8CMP,  No.  2311  (5  Aug  1960),  p.  16;  SCMP,  No.  2447  (2  Mar 
1961),  pp.  2-4;  Shenyang  Radio,  26  July  1961,  1100  GMT;  Alexandrov  (1959), 
p.  28.  For  an  early  account  see  Rigg  (1952),  pp.  294-296. 

“•Peking  Radio,  26  July  1961,  1618  GMT;  Peking  Radio,  29  July  1961,  1137 
GMT. 
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some  locally  omi»loyed  Korean  civilians  as  coolie  labor.  Wherever 
linguistic  or  other  cultural  barriers  are  partly  surmounted,  some 
exchange  of  information,  particularly  concerning  the  current  military 
situation,  must  occur.  This  suggests  that  the  CCA  itself  may  function 
as  a  disseminator  of  information  about  military  developments  to 
civilians,  particularly  rural  folk,  during  a  time  of  fluid  troop 
movement.*^ 

s>  Carlson  (1940),  p.  62;  Rigg  (1062),  pp.  73-74,  289-290. 
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ANNEX  7 

A  SURVEY  OF  POST-KOREAN  WAR  CCA  PERSONNEL 


During  tiie  data  colloetion  phase  of  Project  PEOPIN-Chiiia  on 
Taiwan  in  1969,  1449  adult  Chinese  males  who  had  left  Mainland 
China  since  1953  wore  interviewed.  Of  this  grouping,  28  were  former 
CCA  soldiers.'  Those  men  had  presumably  deserted  the  CCA  and 
fled  the  mainland  between  1954  and  1957.  Although  they  answered 
a  somewhat  different  questionnaire  than  that  given  the  290  former 
POWs  captured  in  1951,  many  questions  were  sufficiently  similar  to 
permit  comparing  this  small  but  recent  sample  with  the  larger  sample 
of  CCA  Korean  War  POW  veterans.* 

As  the  sample  of  28  recent  (i.e.,  1954-57)  veterans  consists  entirely 
of  EM,  except  for  one  NCO,  it  is  treated  as  comparable  only  with  the 
sample  of  192  earlier  (i.e.,  1951)  veteran  EM. 

Tliis  annex  analyzes  the  cominuiiication  behavior  of  the  28  recent 
veterans  and  compares  this  analysis  for  consistency  with  that  for  the 
192  earlier  EM.  The  purpose  of  this  comparison  is  to  gauge  roughly 
the  degree  of  similarity  in  communication  behavior,  wherever 
comparable,  between  the  two  samples  of  CCA  personnel. 

Because  of  the  small  size  of  the  1954-57  sample  and  the  fact  that 
the  questionnaire  was  not  specifically  designed  for  military 
respondents,  this  special  analysis  is  not  suitable  for  a  statistical 
approach.  It  is  offered,  rather,  for  its  impressionistic  value. 

A.  PERSONAL  BACKGROUND  CHARACTERISTICS 

The  major  personal  background  characteristics  in  which  the  sample 
of  recent  veterans  can  be  compared  with  the  earlier  main  sample  ®  are 

•  PROPIN-CHINA  Chapters  II-B-9,  IV-B-3,  and  Annex  1-E.  In  the 
PROPIN-CHINA  analysis,  the  28  CCA  veterans  were  dispersed  between  two  cate¬ 
gories  on  the  basis  of  their  degree  of  participation  in  the  communication  process; 
26  were  combined  in  analysis  with  14  other  (non-CCA)  soldiers  and  31  ollieials 
or  policemen;  and  tlic  remaining  two  wore  combined  in  a  residual  grouping 
including  2  other  (non-CCA)  soldiers  and  40  persons  representing  some  8  occu¬ 
pational  type.s.  Consequently,  it  was  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  this  annex  to 
perform  an  additional  analysis  of  the  recent  sample  of  CCA  soldiers  alone. 

*  For  English  versions  of  the  two  questionnaires  given  the  Korean  V/ai  and 
post-Korean  War  samples  respectively  see  PROPIN-CCA,  Annex  8,  and 
PROPIN-CHINA  Annex  2. 

’  Annex  2. 
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detailed  in  Table  1)  at.  the  end  of  this  annex.  Tlu'-so  j)oint.s  and  others 
of  inter(!st.  are  bricdly  as  follows: 

In  age,  the  recent  sample  of  vi'torans  averages  4  years  oliler  than 
tlic  earlier  EM  sample  and  nearly  11  years  older  than  the  EM  of 
today.  However,  ago  as  such  did  not  appear  from  analyses  of  the 
earlier  sample  to  be  a  major  indicator  of  communication  behavior. 
Therefore  tho  marked  difference  in  age  betwoeii  the  two  samples 
probably  docs  not  greatly  affect  their  comparability  regarding 
communication  behavior. 

Tho  memory  interval,  tho  moan  number  of  years  between  leaving 
active  service  in  the  CCA  and  the  time  of  the  interviews  by  SORO, 
diffei-s  by  some  5  years  between  the  two  samples.  Again  it  is  tho 
resc.arohcr's  impression  that  this  factor  did  not  materially  affect  the 
responses  of  cither  of  tho  two  CCA  samples  or  of  the  Chinese  civilian 
sample,  whose  memory  interval  ranged  from  less  than  1  up  to  6  years. 

Differences  between  the  two  samples  in  terms  of  formal  education 
and  religious  affiliation  appear  insignificant.  The  two  samples  also 
seem  quite  similar  in  terms  of  geographical  dispersion,  although  the 
questionnaires  are  only  approximate  in  their  geographical  queries. 
Regarding  occupation  prior  to  CCA  service,  tho  fact  that  the  great 
majority  of  recent  veterans  were  professional  soldiers  is  perhaps  an 
index  of  sample  bias,  as  they  may  be  among  tho  CCA  types  most  likely 
to  bo  disaffected  and  sock  refuge  abroad. 

B.  (COMMUNICATION  BEHAVIOR 

Tho  major  communication  characteristics  in  which  the  sample  of 
recent  veterans  can  be  compared  with  the  earlier  sample  *  are  detailed 
in  Table  E.  These  points  and  others  of  interest  are  briefly  as 
follows: 

Tho  ontiro  sample  of  2,076  recent  refugees  was  analyzed  in  terms 
of  “disseminator  typos":  Key  Communicator?,  Communicators,  and 
Nulls,  depending  on  their  degree  of  participation  as  disseminators 
of  news  and  information.*  There  was  no  inquiry  into  the  disseminator 
types  of  the  earlier  sample;  hence  the  two  CCA  samples  are  not 
comparable  in  this  regard.  However  it  is  possible  to  compare  the 

^  Annexes  1,  3. 

*  See  PROPIN-CHINA,  Chapter  V.  Each  respondent  was  described  in  terms 
of  the  number  of  persons  outside  his  immediate  family  who  came  to  him  regularly 
each  week  for  news  and  information.  The  three  types  derived  from  this  criterion 
arc: 

Key  Communicator=8  or  more  persons 
Communicator  =  1  to  5  p(jrBoii.s 

Null  =0  iJorsons 
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28  (JCA  veterans  with  others  of  tlio  PROPIN-Cliina  sample,  ns,  for 
example: 


Disseminator  typo 

OCA  vnta=28 

Males 

1-1,449 

[‘’onialos 

»n26 

Total 

-2,075 

Nunibor 

Porcotit 

porceiit 

pcrcont 

percent 

Key  Comniuiiicator _ _ _  _ 

2 

7 

6 

2 

6 

Comanmieator.  ..  _  _ _ 

14 

60 

44 

38 

Null _ 

12 

43 

49 

57 

Totals _ 

100 

99 

100 

100 

It  maj'  bo  observed  above  that  the  distribution  of  the  recent 
veterans  among  disseminator  types  closely  parallels  that  of  all  males 
in  tlio  sample  of  civilians.  Even  if  one  could  confidently  generalize 
to  the  mass  of  CCA  soldiers  today,  it  would  be  rash  to  speculate  as  to 
the  implications  regarding  word-of-mouth  communication  networks 
in  the  CCA.  If  such  a  distribution  exists  in  the  CCA  it  would  verify 
the  earlier  (Annex  3-E)  conclusions  about  the  existence  of  a  type  of 
friendship  network  in  the  CCA;  that  is,  it  would  indicate  that  small 
cliques  exist.  However,  ns  it  does  not  indicate  the  degree  of  isolation 
or  interaction  between  citlier  cliques  and  cli(iues  or  cliques  and 
individuals,  nothing  can  be  concluded  from  these  data  about  informa¬ 
tion  diffusion  rates  through  the  CCA. 

Regarding  sources  of  information  about  events  in  China  while  the 
respondents  were  in  China,  both  samples  gave  very  similar  answers. 
In  each  sample  more  respondents  mentioned  word-of-mouth  both  as 
a  source  and  as  the  most  important  source  than  all  other  sources 
taken  together.  The  newspaper,  the  second  most  important  source, 
was  of  substantiallj'  equal  importance  for  both  samples.  Radio, 
personal  observation,  and  official  Communist  indoctrination  meetings 
were  minor  sources  for  both  groupings. 

Regarding  their  sources  of  information  about  events  outside  China, 
the  recent  veterans  responded  as  follows: 


Type  of  source 

All  sources 

Source  of  most 
information 

Num¬ 

ber 

Pcrcont 

Num¬ 

ber 

Percent 

Word-ot-inouth _  _ 

21 

76 

20 

71 

Newspaper. _ _ _ - - - 

10 

38 

3 

11 

Coinmunist  meetings _ _ _ 

3 

11 

3 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Received  no  information - - - - 

2 

7 

2 

7 

Totals  (N=28) _  -  - 

(*) 

(♦) 

28 

100 

•Not  addltivo  bccQiwo  ot  muHIplo  rosponsoa. 
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Again,  word-of-inouth  was  listed  both  as  a  source  and  as  tlie  most 
important  soiiree  by  inore  of  tlio  recent  veterans  than  all  otlier  sources 
taken  together. 

In  addition  to  these  sources  of  information,  8  (or  29%)  of  the  28 
recent  veterans  mentioned  Nationalist  leaflets  as  a  source  of  informa¬ 
tion  and/or  a  topic  of  conversation.  Tliis  rather  largo  percentage  of 
responses  is  particularly  noteworthy  because  the  questionnaire  did 
not  specifically  touch  this  point,  the  references  arising  spontaneously 
i!i  answer  to  certain  open-end  questions. 

All  28  of  the  recent  veterans  were  asked  if  they  had  ever  heard  a 
foreign  ranio  broadcast.  A  single  veteran  said  ha  had  listened,  but 
only  once,  to  the  Voice  of  Free  China  (Taipei)  on  short-wave. 

In  regard  to  the  occupations  of  their  principal  word-of-mouth  in¬ 
formants  about  events  in  China,  both  samples  gave  closely  siinUar 
answers.  In  fact,  while  fellow  EM  were  the  principal  informants  for 
nearly  half  the  EM,  civilians  wore  principal  informants  for  about 
one-fourtli.  In  addition,  9  of  the  28  mentioned  another,  or  sec¬ 
ondary,  infonnant.  Of  these  nine,  five  were  civilians.  By  specific 
occupation  of  tlie  13  civilians  mentioned  as  either  primary  or 
secondary  informants; 

5  were  manual  laborers, 

5  were  Communist  officials  or  cadres, 

2  wore  peasants,  and 
1  was  a  minor. 

The  frequency  with  which  respondents  met  their  principal  inform¬ 
ants  for  discussion  was  similar  for  both  samples. 

The  quality  of  the  information  received  from  principal  informants 
was  generally  similar  for  both  samples.  That  is,  it  was  usually 
novel,  recent,  accurate,  unofficial,  clandestine,  and  varied  in  topics. 

C.  CONCLUSIONS 

The  marked  similarity  between  the  two  samples  of  CCA  personnel 
gives  greater  confidence  in  the  representativeness  of  responses  on 
communication  behavior  despite  the  great  divergence  between  these 
samples  in  terms  of  biased  motives;  the  earlier  sample  being  men  who 
chose  surrender  against  death  in  battle  in  Korea  and  subsequently 
exercised  a  limited  freedom  of  choice  to  accept  repatriation  to  Taiwan 
rather  than  Mainland  China;  the  later  sample  being  men  who  deliber¬ 
ately  deserted  the  CCA  in  peacetime  and  sought  asylum  on  Taiwan. 

A  further  analysis  of  the  recent  veterans  was  made  in  terms  of  the 
recency  of  their  experience  in  the  CCA.  For  this  purpose  they  were 
divided  into  two  groupings:  the  12  who  came  out  in  1957  and  the  16 
who  left  in  1954-56.  These  two  groupings  were  then  compared  in 
terms  of  all  responses.  Both  gi'oupings  were  virtually  the  same  in  all 
particulars  of  background  and  communication  behavior.  For  this 
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roason  the  rocont  samplo  aubstaiiUuLus  Uio  up-duLing-  to  1957  of  the 
commtmictttion  beluivior  of  the  out'lior  samplo  and  does  not  merely 
provide  insight  on  the  gross  period  of  1954-57. 


Table  D.  Compuruons  Between  The  Too  l^ROPIN-iJCA  Samples 


Uuckgruund  ohiiraotcrlstlcs 

_ *  .  _ 

Sumplos 

1954-57 

1051 

Main  oalDRories 

Siib'Cftlogorlcs 

Votorans* 

POW 

EMb 

Ago  on  leaving  CCA _ 

Mean  ago  in  years _  ,  _ . 

50 

20 

Age  range  of  ()0%-  _ 

25 

-36 

18-37 

Memory  interval  (mean  No. 

years  between  leaving  CCA 

and  interview)--  _ _ 

5 

8 

Number 

Porcent 

Percent 

Year  left  CCA _ 

1951 . . . 

0 

0 

1951 _ 

9 

32 

1965.. . . . 

2 

•y 

1956. . 

5 

18 

0 

1957- . . 

12 

43 

0 

Education _ _ 

None.  _ _ _ 

7 

25 

16 

Primary _ _ 

12 

43 

Middle . . 

9 

32 

24 

University...  . . 

0 

1 

Pre-CCA  occupation  _ 

Professional  soldier _ 

22 

49 

Peasant . . . 

4 

14 

22 

Merchant . 

1 

4 

7 

Teacher _ _ _ 

1 

4 

Other . 

0 

0 

r  2^ 

Uf^Hgion  _  _  _ _ _ 

None.  _  _  _  _ _ - _ - 

13 

46 

34 

Buddhist _ 

5 

18 

41 

Protestant . . . 

6 

18 

3 

Confuoianist . . . 

4 

14 

12 

Taoist _ 

O 

7 

7 

Catholic  (Roman) . 

1 

4 

2 

Hcgional  residence- _ _ _ 

Yangtsc  lowlands^. _ - _ 

11 

39 

22 

North  China  plains _ 

8 

30 

29 

Szechuan  _ 

5 

18 

23 

South  coast _ 

4 

14 

7 

Manchuria _ _ 

0 

0 

4 

Other _ _ 

0 

0 

15 

See  footnotes  at  foot  of  table  £. 
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Table  E.  Coinvariaona  JJolieeen  The  Two  PROPIN-CCA  Sam-pke 


Ooiiimunicutlon  characvcristlcs 

Saiinplos 

lOM-67 

1951 

Veterans  • 

POW 

Main  categories 

Sub'catcgorUiS 

EM  b 

Number 

Percent 

Percent 

All  informatiun  sources 

W  ord-of-mouth . . 

23 

82 

97 

about  events  in  China 

Nev/apnper _ 

14 

60 

40 

while  in  China. 

Radio _ _ 

1 

4 

2 

Personal  observation,  etc _ 

1 

4 

20 

Source  of  most  information 

Word-of-mouth. . . . . 

20 

71 

81 

about  liveiils  in  China 

Newspaper  _  _  _ _ _ 

7 

25 

16 

while  in  China. 

Radio _ 

0 

0 

0 

Personal  observation,  etc _ 

1 

4 

3 

Oenupation  of  principal  in- 

EM _ 

16 

64 

46 

formant  about  events  in 

Civilian _ 

8 

29 

21 

Ciiina  while  in  China. 

Oilicer _ 

3 

11 

12 

1 

4 

NCO . 

1 

4 

14 

Civilian  in  army _ 

0 

0 

6 

Frequency _ _ _ 

Daily _ 

10 

38 

36 

iSovcrul  times  a  week . 

6 

10 

31 

Weekly.. . . 

0 

0 

10 

I.CSS  often _ _ 

7 

27 

22 

Irregularly . . . 

4 

16 

1 

Novelty  of  information _ 

Nuw _ _ _ _ 

13 

62 

69 

Roth  now  and  old . . 

6 

20 

21 

Old . 

7 

28 

10 

Trutli  of  information _ 

Usually  true _ _ _ _ 

14 

64 

69 

Usually  false _ 

3 

12 

11 

Don't  know.. . . 

9 

36 

29 

Recency  of  events  discussed. 

Within  a  fortnight . 

13 

62 

65 

Both  within  and  more . 

G 

24 

14 

More  than  a  fortnight _ 

6 

24 

.31 

Information  sometimes  of 

Not  Available . . 

13 

60 

48 

type  not  available  from 

Available . . 

13 

50 

62 

government  newspapers 

or  radio. 

Not*9.  All  i)eroentaxos  are  approximate. 

•  Tli«  number  of  respondents  varies  from  25  to  28.  Occasional  single  '*no  rosponsos**  are  omitted  from  the 
tables:  multiple  responses  are  counted  separately  for  each  occurrence.  The  two  *'Key  Communicators** 
wero  not  asked  certain  questions  about  their  communication  behavior  and  arc  accordingly  omitted  from 
calculation  of  these  questions. 

PorcentaKos  generally  based  on  an  N  of  192  althougli  occasional  *'no  responses*'  are  omitted  If  they  total 
less  iiian  5  liurceat. 
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ANNEX  8 

QUESTIONNAIRE  (ENGLISH  RETRANSLATION) 


(Note.  Copies  of  the  Chinese  translation  used  in  the  interviews  and 
the  original  English  edition  of  this  questionnaire,  uuministeied  to  23G 
former  CCA  personnel  on  Taiwan  in  June  1069,  are  on  file  at  the  Special 
Operations  Research  Office.) 
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PROJECT  PROPIN— [Special] 
FACE  SHEET 


lA.  Serial  number  of  Respondeufc 

IB.  Name  of  Interviewer  _ 

2.  Date  of  Interview  _ 

3.  Irf)cation  of  Interview  _ 

4.  Dialect  used  in  Interview  _ _ 

5.  Name  of  Supervisor  _ _ _ _ 

6.  SORO  Staff  Member  _ 

7.  Name  of  Translator  _ 

Time  begun  [interview] _ 

Time  ended  [interview] _ 

INSTRUCTIONS  [to  the  Interviewer]: 

1.  Read  Introduction  aloud  to  respondent. 

2.  Ask  each  of  the  questions  and  record  the  verbatim  answer  of  the 
respondent  in  the  space  provided  below  each  question.  Supple¬ 
mentary  instructions  are  appended  to  some  of  the  following 
questions. 

COMMENTS  [of  the  Interviewer]: 
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INTRODUCTION 


Now  I  will  ask  you  quostions  about  how  you  got  news  and  to  whom 
you  talked  about  events  when  you  wore  in  the  Bandit  Army*.  We 
need  to  got  this  information  from  each  person  wo  talk  to  so  that  we 
can  learn  how  people  differ  in  the  ways  they  get  information.  Your 
name  will  not  bo  used  in  connection  with  any  of  your  answers  and  any 
information  you  give  will  be  kept  in  strict  confidence  by  your  govern¬ 
ment  and  tile  Americans  who  are  working  with  us. 

If  you  fool  that  you  do  not  understand  any  question  which  is  asked, 
please  mention  this  to  your  interviewer  and  he  will  explain  exactly 
what  inforjnation  is  being  asked  for. 

♦The  Chinese  translation  consistently  rendered  the  original  “CCF”  by  the 
term  fei-chUn,  “Bandit  Anny.”  On  Taiwan,  this  is  virtually  both  the  universally 
understood  and  mandatory  usage. 
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SPECIAL  QIJESTTONNATTIE 


1.  When  you  were  in  the  Biindit  Aviuy,  stationed  in  Mainland  Cliina, 
how  did  you  find  out  what  was  luipponing  in  otlicr  parts  of  China? 
You  relied  on: 

(1)  Radio  _ 

(2)  Newspapers  _ _ _ 

(3)  Conversation  witli  other  people . . 

(4)  Other  inetliods  (Specify)  _ 

Instructions:  If  more  than  one  source  of  information  is  given  in 
question  1,  ask  question  2.  If  only  one  source  of 
information  is  mentioned,  read  instruction  following 
question  2  and  proceed  with  interview. 

2.  From  what  source  did  you  obtain  most  of  your  information? 

(1)  Radio  - 

(2)  Newspapers  _ 

(3)  Other  people  _ 

(4)  Other  (Specify) _ 

Instructions:  If  other  people  wore  mentioned  in  response  to 
question  1,  ask  question  3.  If  other  people  were 
not  mentioned,  skip  to  question  6. 

3.  Who  were  these  people  from  v,'hom  you  found  out  what  was 
happening  in  other  parts  of  China? 

Instructions:  If  only  one  type  of  pci-son  is  mentioned  in  answer 
to  question  3,  skip  to  question  5.  If  more  than 
one  type  of  person  is  mentioned,  in  answer  to 
question  3,  ask  question  4. 

4.  From  which  of  these  people  did  you  learn  moat  about  what  was 
happening  in  other  parts  of  Cliina? 

Instructions:  If  member  of  the  Bandit  Army  other  than  the 
political  officer,  is  inontioncd  in  response  to  question 
4,  skip  to  question  6.  If  the  political  officer  or 
persons  other  than  Bandit  Army  personnel  are 
mentioned  in  response  to  question  4,  ask  question  5. 

5.  Excluding  the  political  officer,  from  whom  did  you  learn  most 
about  what  was  liapponing  in  other  parts  of  China? 

6.  Wliat  was  the  rank  of  this  person  from  whom  you  got  news  about 
events  in  other  parts  of  Cliina? 

Instructions:  If  this  person  is  a  civilian  (non-BandIt  Army 
personnel),  record  his  occupation.  Then  skip  to 
question  8. 
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7.  Wliaf.  was  the  military  specialty  of  tliis  person? 

8.  To  wiiat  ethnic  group  did  tliis  person  belong? 

(1)  Chinese  [Han]  _ 

(2)  Manchu  _ 

(3)  Mongol  _ 

(4)  Tibetan  _ 

(5)  Turk  [Iliii]  _ 

(6)  Other  (Specify) _ 

9.  To  what  religion  did  tliis  person  incline? 

(1)  Catliolic  (Roman) _ 

(2)  Protestant  _ 

(3)  Muslim  _ 

(4)  Biuhihist  _ 

(5)  'J'aoist  _ 

(0)  Other  (Specify)  _ 

(7)  None  _ 

10.  Was  this  person: 

(1)  In  his  young  years  _ 

(2)  In  his  green  years  _ 

(3)  Ill  his  middle  years _ 

(4)  In  his  old  years  _ 

11.  How  was  tliis  pemon  regarded  by  the  other  members  of  your  unit? 

(1)  Highly  regarded  - 

(2)  Highly  regarded  by  some  and  not  highly  by  others  . . . 

(3)  Poorly  regarded  - 

12.  Where  did  this  person  obtain  the  information  he  told  you? 
Instructions:  If  another  person  is  mentioned  in  answer  to 

question  12,  ask  question  13,  otherwise  skip  to 
question  14. 

13.  Who  was  this  other  person? 

(1)  Ago  . . 

(2)  Military  specialty - 

(3)  Rank  . . 

(4)  Ethnic  group  - 

(5)  Religion  - 

14.  How  often  did  you  obtain  information  from  this  person? 

(1)  Everyday 

(2)  Several  times  a  week . . 

(3)  Once  a  week  - 

(4)  At  longer  intervals  - 

16.  Was  the  information  you  got  from  this  person  usually  about: 

(1)  Things  you  were  not  very  familiar  with - 

(2)  Things  you  already  knew  - - - 
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.16.  Was  tho  information  j'oii  lioard  from  this  poison  usually  about: 

(1)  Things  that,  linpponod  otio  or  two  weeks  prior  to 

your  conversation  _ 

(2)  Things  that  happened  before  tliat  time  _ 

17.  Did  you  tliink  the  information  you  obtained  from  this  per.son  was 
usually  accurate? 

(1)  Yes  _ 

(2)  No  _ 

(3)  Don’t  know _ 

18.  Toll  me  what  this  person  usually  talked  to  you  about? 

(1)  Political  affairs  _ 

(2)  Economic  problems  _ 

(3)  Military  information  _ 

(4)  Religious  problems  _ 

(5)  Information  about  friends  or  relatives _ 

(6)  Other  things  (Specify)  _ 

19.  Did  this  person  who  told  you  the  most  information  sometimes 
discuss  things  which  wore  not  mentioned  over  tho  radio  or  in  tho 
newspaper? 

(1)  Yes - 

(2)  No  . . 

Instructions:  If  answer  to  question  19  is  “yes,”  ask  question  20. 

If  answer  to  question  19  is  “no,”  skip  to  question  21. 

20.  What  information  did  ho  discuss  with  you  that  was  not  mentioned 
in  tho  nowspatiors  or  over  the  radio? 

21.  Did  this  person  who  told  you  tho  most  information  sometimes 
discuss  things  which,  in  your  opinion,  the  Communist  regime’*  would 
not  want  soldiers  to  hoar? 

(1)  Yes . 

(2)  No  . 

22.  Whore  did  you  converse  with  this  person  who  told  you  the  most 
information? 

Instructions:  If  more  than  one  place  is  mentioned  in  response  to 
question  22,  ask  question  23.  If  only  one  place  is 
mentioned,  skip  to  question  24. 

23.  At  which  one  of  these  places  did  you  usually  converse  with  this 
person  who  gave  you  tho  most  information? 

24.  Did  this  person,  I  mean  tho  person  who  gave  you  the  most  infor¬ 
mation,  usually  talk  to  you  privately  or  did  he  talk  to  you  and  other 
people  at  the  same  time? 

(1)  Talked  to  me  privately  _ 

(2)  Talked  to  me  and  other  people  at  the  same  time _ 

♦The  term  “Comraunist  regime”  was  correctly  translated  into  Chinese  os 
Kunv-lang  cheng-ch’uan. 
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2o.  At  what  time  did  you  iisniilly  meet  this  person  at  that  place? 

(1)  During  duty  hours  _ 

(2)  During  off-duty  liours _ 

20.  Did  you  feel  the  news  and  information  you  obtained  from  this 
person,  I  moan  the  person  who  told  you  the  moat  information,  was 
more  reliable  than  the  information  you  obtained  from  other  sources, 
or  did  you  feel  that  it  was  leas  reliable? 

(1)  More  reliable - - 

(2)  Less  reliable  _ 

27.  Why  did  you  feel  that  way? 

28.  When  you  were  on  active  duty  in  Korea,  liow  did  you  find  out 
what  was  happening  on  the  Chinese  Mainland? 

(1)  Radio  - 

(2)  Newspapers  _ 

(3)  Other  people 

(4)  Other  (Specify) _ 

Instructions;  If  more  than  one  source  of  information  is  given  in 
answer  to  question  28,  ask  question  29.  If  only 
one  source  is  mentioned,  then  read  the  instruction 
following  question  29  and  proceed  accordingly. 

29.  The  source  from  which  you  obtained  the  most  information  was; 

(1)  Radio  - . - 

(2)  Ncwspapci’s  _ 

(3)  Other  people  . . 

(4)  Other 

Instructions:  If  other  people  wore  mentioned  in  response  to 
question  28,  ask  question  30.  If  otlier  people  wore 
not  mentioned,  skip  to  question  32. 

30.  Who  wore  these  people  from  wliom  you  learned  what  was  happen¬ 
ing  on  the  Chinese  Mainland? 

Instructions:  If  only  one  type  of  person  is  mentioned  in  answer  to 
question  30,  skip  to  question  32.  If  more  than  one 
person  is  mentioned  in  answer  to  question  30,  ask 
question  31. 

31.  From  which  of  these  people  did  you  learn  most  about  what  w’as 
happening  on  the  Cliinese  Mainland? 

Instructions:  If  a  member  of  the  Bandit  Army  other  than  the 
political  officer,  is  mentioned  in  response  to  question 
31,  skip  to  question  33.  If  the  political  officer  or 
a  person  other  than  Bandit  Army  personnel  is 
mentioned,  then  ask  question  32. 

32.  Excluding  the  political  officer,  from  whom  did  you  learn  most 
about  what  was  happening  in  Mainland  China? 
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33.  Was  tiiis  Llio  sumo  person  wo  talked  about  before,  I  moan  the  one 
wlio  gave  you  tlic  most  information  about  events  in  China  before 
you  wore  sent  to  Korea? 

In8truction.s;  If  answer  to  question  33  is  “yes,”  skip  to  question 
52. 

If  answer  to  question  33  is  "no,”  proceed  witli 
question  34. 

34a.  What  was  the  rank  of  this  person? 

Instructions:  If  tliis  person  is  a  civilian  (non-Bandit  Army 
personnel),  record  his  occupation.  Then  skip  to 
question  35. 

34b.  What  was  the  military  specialty  of  this  person? 

35.  To  what  ethnic  gi’oup  did  this  person  belong? 

(1)  Chinese  [Han]  _ 

(2)  Munchu  _ 

(3)  Mongol  _ 

(4)  Tibetan  _ 

(5)  Turk  [Hui]  _ 

(6)  Other  (Specify)  _ 

36.  To  what  religion  did  this  person  incline? 

(1)  Catholic  (Homan) _ 

(2)  Protestant  . . 

(3)  Muslim  . 

(4)  Buddhist  _ 

(5)  Taoist  _ 

(G)  Other  (Specify)  . . 

(7)  None  _ 

37.  Was  this  person: 

(f)  In  his  young  years  . . 

(2)  In  his  green  years  . 

(3)  In  liis  middle  years  . . . 

(4)  In  his  old  years  . 

38.  How  was  this  person  regarded  by  the  other  members  of  your  unit? 

(1)  Highly  regarded  _ 

(2)  Higlily  regarded  by  some  and  not  highly  regarded 

by  others  - 

(3)  Poorly  regarded  _ 

39.  Where  did  this  pei’son  obtain  the  inform.atioti  he  told  you? 
Instructions:  If  another  person  is  mentioned  in  answer  to  ques¬ 
tion  39,  ask  question  40,  otherwise  skip  to  question 
41. 
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40.  Wiio  was  tliis  otlior  porso"? 

(1)  Age  - 

(2)  Military  specialty _ 

(U)  liank  _ 

(4)  Ethnic  group  _ 

(5)  Religion  _ 

41.  llow  often  (lid  you  obtain  information  from  this  person? 

(1)  Every  day  - 

(2)  iSevcral  times  a  week _ 

(3)  Once  a  week  _ 

(4)  At  longer  intervals  . . 

42.  Was  the  infonnation  yon  got  from  this  person  usually  about: 

(1)  Things  you  wei’O  not  very  familiar  with - 

(2)  Things  you  already  knew  - 

43.  Was  the  information  you  heard  from  this  person  usuall}’^  about: 

(1)  Things  tliat  happeinxl  one  or  two  weeks  prior 

to  your  conversation  - 

(2)  Things  that  happened  before  that  time  - 

44.  Did  you  think  the  information  you  obtained  from  this  person 
was  usually  accurate? 

(1)  Yes  . . 

(2)  No  . . 

(3)  Don’t  know _ 

45.  Tell  me  what  this  person  usually  talked  to  you  about: 

(1)  Political  aftairs  - 

(2)  Economic  problems  - 

(3)  Military  information  — 

(4)  Religious  problems  — 

{!))  Information  about  friends  or  relatives . . 

(6)  Other  thinp  (Specify)  - 

46.  Did  this  person  wlio  told  you  the  most  information  sometimes 
discuss  things  which,  in  your  opinion,  the  Communist  regime  would 
not  want  soldiers  to  hear? 

(1)  Yes - 

(2)  No  - 

47.  Where  did  you  converse  with  this  person  who  gave  you  the  most 
uiformation? 

Instructions:  If  more  than  one  place  is  mentioned  in  response 
to  question  47,  ask  question  48.  If  only  one  place 
is  mentioned,  skip  to  question  49a. 
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48.  At  which  one  of  these  places  did  you  usually  converse  most  often 
with  this  pcmou  who  gave  you  the  most  information? 

49a.  Did  this  person,  I  mean  the  person  who  gave  you  the  moat 
ififorniation,  usually  talk  to  you  privately  or  did  ho  talk  to  you  and 
other  people  at  the  same  time? 

(1)  Talked  to  me  privately  _ 

(2)  Talked  to  mo  and  other  people  at  the  same  tune _ 

49h.  At  what  time  did  you  usually  meet  this  person  at  that  place? 

(1)  During  duty  hours  _ 

(2)  During  off-duty  hours _ 

50.  Did  you  feel  the  news  and  information  you  obtamed  from  this 
person,  I  mean  the  person  who  told  you  the  most  information,  was 
more  reliable  than  the  information  you  obtained  from  other  sources, 
or  did  you  feel  that  it  was  less  reliable? 

(1)  More  reliable 

(2)  Less  reliable  _ _ 

51.  Why  did  you  feel  that  way? 

52.  When  you  wore  on  active  duty  in  Korea,  how  did  you  usually 
learn  about  the  militery  situation?* 

(1)  From  the  Political  Officers  _ 

(2)  From  the  military  (non-military)**  officers _ 

(3)  From  the  non-commissioned  officers  _ 

(4)  From  enlisted  men  _ 

(5)  From  UN  Icallets  _ 

(6)  From  UN  loudspeakers  _ 

(7)  Other  (Specify)  _ 

Instructions:  If  more  than  one  source  of  information  is  given  in 

answer  to  question  52,  ask  question  63.  If  only 
one  source  is  mentioned,  skip  to  question  64. 

53.  The  source  from  which  you  obtained  the  most  information  was: 

(1)  Political  Officers  _ 

(2)  Officers  _ 

(3)  Non-commissioned  officers _ 

(4)  Enlisted  men  _ 

(5)  UN  leaflets  . 

(6)  UN  loudspeakers  _ 

(7)  Other  (Specify)  _ 

♦The  intention  that  the  question  specify  “the  ourrmt  military  situation”  was 
overlooked  in  the  Chinese  translation. 

♦♦Misprint  for  “(nonpolitioal)”  in  Chinese  translation.  This  error  was  cor¬ 
rected  by  verbal  instructions  to  the  interviewers  prior  to  interviewing. 
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a4n..  Rcciill  when  .you  were  in  Koreii  Lho  one  person,  other  than  the 
political  offic<M',  from  whom  yon  got  most  infoi'iniition  about  the 
military  situation.  Was  tins  tlie  same  person  W(i  discussed  provioualy, 
i.e.,  tlio  one  who  gave  .you  tlie  most  infonnation  about  Mainland 
China,  while  you  wore  still  in  China? 

(1)  Yes  - _ 

(2)  No  _ 

Iiisti  iietioMs;  If  answer  to  question  54a  is  “no,"  ask  question  54b. 

If  answer  to  question  54a  is  “.yes,”  skip  to  question 
74. 

54b.  Was  this  the  same  person  who  gave  you  the  most  information 
about  Mainland  China,  while  you  wfiro  in  Korea? 

(1)  Yes _ 

(2)  No _ 

Instructionn:  If  answer  to  question  54b  is  “yes,"  skip  to  question 
74.  If  answer  to  question  54b  is  “no,"  proceed  to 
question  55. 

55a.  Wliat  was  the  rank  of  the  person  who  gave  you  the  most  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  military  situation  while  you  were  in  Korea? 

55b.  Wiiat  was  his  military  specialty? 

56.  To  wliat  ethnic  group  did  this  person  belong? 

(1)  Ciiinoso  [Han]  - 

(2)  Manchu  _ 

{?>)  Mongol  . 

(4)  Tibetan  - 

(5)  Turk  [Hui] 

(0)  Other  (Specify) . . 

57.  To  what  religion  did  this  person  incline? 

(1)  Catholic  (Roman) . 

(2)  Protestant  . . 

(3)  Muslim 

(4)  Buddhist  - 

(5)  Taoist  . . . 

(6)  Other  (Specify)  . . 

(7)  Nono 

58.  Was  this  person: 

(1 )  In  hia  young  years . . 

(2)  In  his  green  years  _ 

(3)  In  his  middle  years . . 

(4)  In  his  old  yoare  _ 

95.  How  was  this  person  regarded  by  the  other  members  of  your  unit? 

(1)  Highly  regarded  _ 

(2)  Highly  regarded  by  some  and  not  highly  regarded 

by  others  - 

(3)  Poorly  regarded  - 
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60.  Where  did  this  person  obtain  the  information  ho  told  you? 
Instructions;  If  nnotlier  person  is  mentioned  in  answer  to  question 

60,  ask  question  01 .  Otiierwise  skip  to  question  62. 

61.  Who  was  this  otiicr  person? 

(1)  Age  - 

(2)  Military  specialty _ 

(3)  Rank  - 

(4)  Ethnic  group  _ 

(5)  Religion  - 

62.  How  often  did  you  obtain  information  from  this  person? 

( 1 )  Every  day  . 

(2)  Several  times  a  week _ 

(3)  Once  a  week  . . 

(4)  At  longer  intervals  _ 

G3.  Wiis  tlic  information  you  got  from  this  pcmon  usually  about: 

(1)  Tilings  3mu  wore  not  very  familiar  with _ 

(2)  Things  you  alroatly  knew  _ _ 

64.  Was  the  information  you  b.eard  from  this  person  usually  about: 

(1)  Thingfi  liiat  happened  one  or  two  weeks  prior  to 

your  convoi'sation  _ 

(2)  Tilings  ihat  happened  before  that  time  . . 

65.  Did  you  think  the  information  you  got  fronr  this  person  was 
usiiallv  true? 

(1)  Yes  . 

(2)  No  . 

(3)  Don’t  know - 

66.  Tell  mo  what  this  person  uaiiBlly  talked  to  you  about. 

67.  Did  tliis  peraon  wlio  was  your  main  source  of  information  some¬ 
times  talk  to  jmu  about  things  wliich,  in  your  opinion,  the  government 
would  not  want  soldiers  to  hear? 

(1)  Yes _ 

(2)  No  _ 

68.  Where  did  you  converse  with  this  person  who  told  you  the  moat 
information? 

Instructions:  If  more  than  one  place  is  mentioned  in  answer  to 
question  68,  ask  question  69.  If  only  one  place  is 
mentioned,  skip  to  question  70. 

69.  At  which  one  of  these  places  did  j'ou  usually  converse  with  this 
person  who  gave  you  the  most  information? 

70.  Did  this  person,  I  mean  the  person  who  gave  you  the  most  infor¬ 
mation,  usually  talk  to  you  privately  or  did  he  talk  to  you  and  other 
people  at  the  same  time? 

(1)  Talked  to  me  pi-ivatoly  _ 

(2)  ’ralked  to  mo  and  other  people  at  the  same  time _ 
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71.  Afc  what  time  did  you  usually  meet  this  pereou  at  the  place? 

(1)  During  duty  homrs  - 

(2)  Dming  off-duty  hours _ 

72.  Did  you  fool  that  news  and  information  you  obtained  from  this 
person,  I  mean  the  person  who  told  you  the  most  information,  was 
more  reliable  than  the  information  you  obtained  from  other  sources, 
or  did  you  feel  that  it  was  less  reliable? 

(1)  More  reliable _ 

(2)  Less  reliable  _ 

73.  Why  did  you  feel  that  way? 

74.  When  you  were  in  the  Bandit  Ai’iny  in  Korea  did  you  ever  see 
a  TIN  leaflet  or  other  UN  written  message? 

(1)  Yes _ 

(2)  No _ 

Instructions:  If  answer  to  question  74  is  “yes,”  ask  question  75. 
If  answer  is  “no,”  skip  to  question  84. 

76.  Recall  the  leaflet  which  made  the  deepest  impression  and  still 
stands  out  in  your  memory.  What  were  the  circumstances  under 
which  you  saw  this  leaflet? 

76.  What  did  you  do  with  the  leaflet  after  you  saw  it? 

77.  Did  you  mention  the  contents  of  this  leaflet  to  anyone  other 
than  the  pohtical  oflScer? 

(1)  Yes  . . 

(2)  No  . . 

Instructions:  If  answer  to  question  77  is  “yes,”  ask  question  78. 
If  answer  is  “no,”  skip  to  question  86.* 

78.  What  was  the  rank  of  the  person  to  whom  you  mentioned  the 
contents  of  the  leaflet? 

79.  What  was  his  military  specialty? 

80.  To  what  ethnic  group  did  this  person  belong? 

(1)  Chinese  [Han]  - 

(2)  Manchu  - 

(3)  Mongol  . . 

(4)  Tibetan  _ 

(5)  Turk  [Hui]  _ 

(6)  Other  (Specify) _ 

•The  instructions  “skip  to  question  86”  should  have  read  “skip  to  question 
84.”  This  error  was  only  belatedly  corrected  by  verbal  instructions  to  the 
lutcrviewora. 
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81.  To  wliat  religion  did  this  person  incline? 

(1)  Catholic  (Roman) - 

(2)  Protestant  - 

(3)  Muslim  - 

(4)  Buddhist  - 

(5)  Taoist  - 

(6)  Other  (Specify)  - 

(7)  None  - 

82.  Was  this  person: 

(1)  In  his  young  years  - 

(2)  In  his  gi-een  years  - 

(3)  In  his  middle  years _ 

(4)  In  his  old  years  _ 

83.  How  was  this  person  regarded  by  the  other  members  of  your  unit? 

(1)  Highly  regarded  - 

(2)  Highly  regarded  by  some  and  not  highly  regarded 

by  others  - - 

(3)  Poorly  regarded  - 

84.  Did  anyone  mention  to  yon  that  he  had  obtained  a  leaflet? 

(1)  Yes _ 

(2)  No  _ 

Instructions:  If  respondent  answers  "yes,”  to  question  84,  ask 
question  85,  otlicrwise  skip  to  question  86. 

85.  Who  was  tliis  person? 

(1)  Age  ^  . 

(2)  Military  specialty _ 

(3)  Rank  - 

(4)  Ethnic  group  _ 

(5)  Religion  . 

86.  When  you  were  in  the  Bandit  Army  in  Korea  did  you  ever  hear  a 
UN  loudspeaker  message? 

(1)  Yes . 

(2)  No  . 

Instructions;  If  answer  to  question  86  is  “yes,”  ask  question  87. 
If  answer  is  “no,”  skip  to  question  94. 

87.  Recall  the  UN  loudspeaker  broadcast  which  made  the  deepest 
impression  and  still  stands  out  in  your  memory.  What  was  the 
military  situation  at  the  time  you  hoard  it? 


618571—01  -  10 
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88.  Did  you  montioii  this  loudspeaker  message  to  auyono  other  than 
tlia  political  oflicor? 

(1)  Yes _ 

(2)  No  _ 

lusti'uctions:  If  answer  to  question  88  is  “yes,”  ask  question  89. 

If  answer  is  “no,”  terminate  this  schedule  and  begin 
Respondent’s  Personal  Data  Form.* 

89.  What  was  tlio  rank  of  the  person  to  whom  you  mentioned  the 
loudspeaker  message? 

90.  To  wlvat  ethnic  group  did  this  person  belong? 

(1)  Chinese  [Han]  _ 

(2)  Manchu  _ 

(3)  Mongol  . . . 

(4)  Tibetan  _ 

(5)  Turk  [Hui]  _ 

(6)  Other  (Specify) _ 

91.  To  wliat  religion  did  this  person  belong? 

(1)  Catholic  (Roman)  . . . 

(2)  Protestant 

(3)  Muslim  _ 

(4)  Bnddliist  _ 

(5)  Taoist  _ 

(6)  Other  (iSpecify) 

(7)  None  — 

92.  Tliis  person  was: 

(1)  In  his  young  years . . 

(2)  In  his  green  years  _ 

(3)  In  his  middle  years . . 

(4)  In  his  old  yeai’s  . . 

93.  How  was  this  person  regarded  by  the  otlier  members  of  your  unit? 

(1)  Highly  regarded  - — 

(2)  Highly  regarded  by  some  and  not  highly  regarded 

by  others  - 

(3)  Poorly  regarded  - - 

94.  Did  anyone  mention  to  you  a  loudspeaker  message  that  he  had 
heard? 

(1)  Yes _ 

(2)  No  _ 

Instructions:  If  answer  to  question  94  is  “yes,”  ask  question  95. 

If  answer  is  “no,”  terminate  schedule  and  start 
Background  Data  Form. 

♦The  instructions  “terminate  tiiis  .  .  .  Form”  should  have  read  “skip  to  ques¬ 
tion  94.”  This  error  was  only  belatedly  corrected  by  verbal  instructions  to  the 
interviewers. 
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95.  Who  was  this  person? 

(1)  Age 

(2)  Military  specialty  . . 

(3)  Rank  _ 

(4)  Ethnic  group  _ 

(5)  Religion  _ 

Instructions:  Proceed  to  Bespondent’s  Personal  Data  Form. 

RESPONDENT'S  PERSONAL  DATA  FORM 

Instructions:  Road  to  respondent: 

“Now  I  shall  ask  you  a  few  more  questions  about  yourself  and 
(hen  this  interview  will  bo  finished.” 

1.  In  what  year  were  you  boi-n? 

2.  What  wa.s  the  last  regular  place  of  residence  whore  you  lived  for 
over  five  years  before  you  joincf]  tlic  Bandit  Army?  Please  tell  me 
tlie  name  of  the  city,  market-town,  or  the  village  and  the  name  of 
the  province. 

3.  When  you  lived  in  this  Pi-ovincc,  was  your  regular  place  of  residence 
most  of  the  time  a  city,  market-town,  or  a  village? 

(1)  City  - 

(2)  Market-town _ 

(3)  Village  _ 

4.  What  was  your  main  occupation  before  you  served  in  the  Bandit 
Army? 

5.  To  what  ethnic  group  do  you  belong? 

(1)  Chino,se  [Han]  - 

(2)  Manchu  - 

(3)  Mongol  - 

(4)  Tibetan  . 

(5)  Turk  [Hui]  _ 

(fi)  Other  (.Specify) . 

6.  To  what  religion  do  you  incline? 

(1)  Catholic  (Roman) - 

(2)  Protestant  _ 

(3)  Muslim  - . . 

(4)  Other  (Specify)  _ 

(5)  None 

Instructions:  Check  tlie  appropriate  item  on  the  basis  of  the 
respondent’s  answer.  If  answer  of  the  respondent 
is  “none  or  otlier”,  ask  question  7,  otherwise  skip 
to  question  8. 

7.  Wore  you  primarily  ti.  follower  of  Confiician,  Taoist  or  Buddhist 
teachings? 

(1)  Confucianist _ 

(2)  Taoist  _ 

(3)  Buddhist  - 
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8.  When  yon  lived  ou  the  Mainland,  what  kind  of  education  did  you 
have? 

(1)  No  education  - 

(2)  Primary  school  education  _ 

(3)  Middle  school  education  . . 

(4)  Collcgo  education  _ 

(5)  By  private  tutor  loss  than  5  years _ 

(6)  By  private  tutor  5  years  or  more  _ 

9.  For  how  many  yearn  did  you  serve  in  the  Bandit  ^krrny? 

10.  With  wliat  kind  of  military  unit  did  you  serve? 

11.  What  was  your  rank? 

12.  What  was  your  military  specialty? 

(If  political  officer,  please  state.) 

13.  (a)  WhOo  a  member  of  the  Bandit  Army  were  you  also  a  member 
of  the  Communist  Party  or  other  Communist  Party  organizations?* 

(1)  Yes _ 

(2)  No  _ 

IF  YES: 

(b)  Which  group(a)  did  you  belong  to? 

♦The  term  “Communist  Party”  was  correctly  rendered  iin  the  Chinese  transla¬ 
tion  by  Kung-ch'an-tang. 


ANNEX  S 

NUMBERED  TABLES 


Tabic  1.  Age  of  Ranks  at  Capture  {1051) 


Ago  In  yoara 

'  Hanks 

EM 

NOO.i 

Olflcors 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Porcoiit 

Number 

Percent 

14-17 _ 

8 

4,  2 

1 

.  0 

0.  0 

0 

0.  0 

18-22 _  ..  ..  _ 

4(i 

24.  1 

15 

3(5.  f. 

10 

26.  4 

23-27 . . . . — 

71 

37.  2 

16 

28 

44.  4 

28-32.. . .  _  _ 1 

44 

23.  0 

8 

19.5 

13 

20  (i 

33-37 . . 

IG 

8.4 

■  2 

4.  9 

3 

4.8 

38-42... . 

6 

3.  1 

0 

0.0 

3 

4.8 

Totals _ _ _ _ 

♦ICil 

100.  0 

1  41 

100,  0 

63 

100.0 

Mean  age  in  yeare _ _ 

25.  9 

1 

24.0 

1 

1 

■ 

20.  0  1 

Note.  ’Ono  E  M  omitted  from  caloulattons  bcoauso  aae  la  unknown. 


Table  S.  Occupational  Backgrounds  of  Ranks 


Ocou|)atlon 

Ranks 

EM 

NCOS 

Officers 

Number 

Pereont 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Soldier  (Nationalist) _ 

91 

47.  4 

22 

53.7 

29 

46.0 

Peasant _ 

41 

21.  4 

3 

7.3 

7 

11.  1 

Student _ 

20 

10.  4 

7 

17.  1 

13 

20.  6 

Merchant _ 

13 

3 

7.3 

9 

14.  3 

Government  Official _ 

6 

3.  1 

1 

2.4 

1 

1.6 

Laborer _ 

5 

2.  6 

4.9 

1 

Other _ 

9 

4.  7 

4.9 

0 

0.  0 

No  occupation _ 

2 

1.0 

0.0 

0 

ao 

No  answer..... _ _ _ _ _ 

5 

2.  6 

2.4 

3 

4.8 

Totals _ 

192 

100.  0 

63 

Table  S.  Educational  Level  of  Military  Ranks 


Ediuatlon 

Kanks 

1 

EM 

1  _ _ . 

NCOS 

Officers 

1 

Number 

Purceut 

NumiMr 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

No  schooling _ _ _ 

31 

16,  1 

7.  3 

2 

3.2 

Primary _  .  - 

116 

59.  9 

16 

39.  1 

27 

42.9 

Middle _ .... _ _ _ 

46 

23.  5 

21 

61.  2 

30 

47.6 

University _ 

1 

0.  5 

1 

2.  4 

4 

6.3 

Totals _ 

192 

100.  0 

63 

100.  0 

133 
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Tahle  S.  Svurc«s  of  Tnfonnatioii  About  China  for  All  Respondents  While  in  China 


Sources 

All  «ouri»H 

Source  of  most  Infor¬ 
mation 

Number 

Fereont 

Numbt'r 

Percent 

Radio _ _ _  .  .  _ 

12 

4.  1 

1 

0.3 

Newspapors _ _ _ 

141 

61 

20.  6 

Word-of-mouth  _  _ _ _ 

283 

96.6 

222 

76.0 

Other** _  _ 

54 

1&6 

10 

3.4 

No  answer _ _ _ 

0 

0.  0 

2 

0.7 

Totals _ 

(296) 

(*) 

296 

100.0 

Note.  *MulUple  (490)  responses  render  percentages  non*addltive. 

♦♦Typical  answers  In  the  residual  category  Icohide? 

**1  witnessed  things  raysolf*’  (Respondent  10;  also  iHS,  lOj  li,  14»  etc.), 

**PoIttical  ofllcora  always  gave  looturos  in  favor  of  the  Oommuntsts/'  (#12;  also  116, 17,  etc.)* 


Table  6.  Sources  of  Information  About  China  for  Educational  Groupings  in  China 


Sources 

No  Bohooling 

Primary 

Middle 

University 

Number 

Poroent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Radio _ 

1 

2.  8 

4 

2.  6 

4 

4.  2 

3 

,  50,  0 

Newspapers _ 

8 

22.  2 

67 

42.  4 

63 

65.  6 

3 

60.0 

Word-of-mouth _ 

34 

94.  4 

153 

96.8 

90 

93.  8 

Other _ _ 

11 

30.6 

31 

19.  6 

12 

12.6 

0, 

N . - . .  , 

(.36) 

mji 

(168) 

Bi 

(96) 

(6) 

. 

■■ 

B 

Ifcie.  Fucentage  columns  ere  not  additive  because  of  multiple  (490)  answers. 


ro6;«  7.  Source  of  Most  Information  About  China  for  Ediicational  Groupings 

in  China 


Sources 

No  scboollng 

Primary 

Middle 

University 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Radio _ 

0 

0.0 

1 

0 

0.0 

Newspapers _ 

4 

11. 1 

17 

10.  8 

37 

38.6 

3 

60.0 

W  ord-of-mouili _ 

32 

88.9 

133 

84.  2 

54 

66.3 

3 

60.0 

Other _ 

8 

6.  1 

2 

2.  1 

0 

0.0 

No  answer _ 

0 

0 

0.  0 

2 

2.  1 

0 

0.0 

Totals _ 

36 

158 

96 

6 

135 


Table  8.  Sources  of  Information  About  China  for  Hanks  in  China 


1 

fioiirecs  [ 

KM 

NOO 

OUloors 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Radio _ ! 

3 

1.  G 

2 

4.9 

7 

11.  1 

Ncw.tpaioors _  _ 

70 

30.  6 

22 

63.7 

43 

68.  3 

Word-of-mouth _ 

186 

96.  9 

39 

95.  1 

58 

92.  1 

Other _ _ _ _ 

40 

20.  8 

9 

22.0 

5 

7.  9 

N . . 

(192) 

(41) 

(63) 

Note.  Porcontago  oolumns  not  additive  because  of  multiple  (tW)  answers. 


Table  !f.  Source  of  Most  Information  About  China  for  Ranks  in  China 


! 

Sourees 

Ranks 

EM 

NOOs 

Officers 

Number  ! 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Radio _ _ 

0 

0.  0 

0 

0.0 

1 

1.  6 

Newupapers _ 

30 

16.  6 

12 

29.  3 

19 

30.  2 

Word-of-mouth.  . . 

155 

80.  7 

26 

63.  4 

41 

66.  1 

Other _ 

6 

3.  1 

3 

7.  3 

1 

1.  6 

No  answer . . 

1 

0.  6 

,  0 

0.0 

1 

1.  6 

Totals _ 

192 

B 

41 

100.  0 

63 

lOO.  1 

136 


Table  is.  All  Tyjiee  of  Pernom  FuiK-tinning  as  Ward-of  Month  Sourcef  of 
Information  About  China  for  RespondenU  in  Chmn  and  Korea 


Sources 

1  Kospoi 

In  China 

idcnts 

In  Korea 

Ninnher 

■pon’onft 

^  Number 

Percent 

KM  ivutl  NCOS _ 

62.  7 

93 

31.4 

Oflifiors  (poliUoitl).  _  _  _ 

i?.:i 

44.  9 

72 

24.3 

Odiccrs  (mititary) _ _ _ _ 

78 

26.4 

28 

9.  6 

Civilians  (inisceliancoiis) _ _ _ 

64 

18.2 

8 

2.7 

ORicora  (cultural) _ _ 

27 

9.  1 

6 

1.7 

CiviliauB  (fanners).  _ 

21 

6.  8 

1 

0.3 

Civilians  (relatives) _ _ 

4 

1.  4 

0 

0.0 

Civilians  (laborers) _ _ _ 

2 

0.7 

1 

0.3 

Other  persons _ 

11 

3.  7 

7 

2.4 

No  word-of-mouth  source..  _  _  . . . 

13 

4.  4 

20 

6.8 

Hid  not  got  any  information  about  China.. 

0 

0.  0 

34.  1 

No  answer _  _ _  _ _ 

2 

0.7 

3.4 

N . - . 

(290) 

(•) 

(296) 

(**) 

‘Foroontogos  non-addltlTe  became  of  multiple  (601)  rosponscs 
**Parcentage9  nan-addItIve  because  of  multiple  (346)  responses 


Table  13.  Word-of-Mouth  Sources  for  Information  About  China  by  Ranks  in  China 


Sources 

Banks 

EM 

NOOs 

OXcers 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per¬ 

cent 

Num* 

ber 

Per¬ 

cent 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per¬ 

cent 

KM  and  NCOs . . 

106 

66.2 

28 

Gas 

22 

34.0 

Ofllccrs  (military) _ 

46 

23.  4 

7 

17.  1 

26 

41.3 

Officers  (political) _ 

94 

49.0 

46.  3 

20 

31.8 

Officers  (cultural) _ _ 

18 

9.4 

6 

12.  2 

4 

6.  3 

Civilians  (miscellaneous) _ 

33 

17.  2 

8 

19.  6 

13 

20.  6 

Civilians  (farmers) - 

16 

7.8 

6 

9.6 

Civilians  (laborers) _ 

2 

1.0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

Civilians  (relatives) -  .. 

1 

0.6 

3 

4.8 

Other  persons _ 

7 

3.  G 

2 

4.  9 

2 

3.2 

No  answer  (13  are  no  word-of- 

mouth) _ _ _ 

7 

3.  6 

3 

7.  3 

6 

7.9 

N  ..  .  . . 

(192) 

(41) 

(63) 

■ 

Nate.  Multiple  tospouses  (328  by  EM,  72  by  NOOs  and  101  by  Ollleers)  render  percentages  non-additive. 
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Talk  14.  Occupation  0/  Main  Informant  About  China  by  Ranks  in  China 


Ocoupatkiiis 

KM 

. 

NOOs 

Onictr.s 

Total  rosjjondonts 

Numlwr 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Niimlier 

Percent 

EM. . . . 

89 

46.  4 

13 

31.7 

9 

14.3 

37. 5 

NCOS _ 

27 

14.  1 

12 

29.3 

8 

12.  7 

16.  9 

Junior  OHicers _ 

U 

7.3 

12.  2 

16 

26.  4 

11.  8 

Senior  Officers _ 

9 

4.7 

7.3 

11 

17.6 

7.  8 

Civilians  w/nrmy _ 

10 

6.  2 

2.4 

0 

3.  7 

I’oasaiits _ _ 

IS 

9.  4 

2 

4.9 

6 

9.  6 

26 

8.  8 

Morchanta _ 

5 

2 

4.9 

6 

9.  6 

16 

6.4 

Other  civilians _ 

14 

2 

4.9 

7 

11.  1 

23 

7.  8 

No  answer _ 

3 

1.  6 

■1 

2.4 

0 

4 

1.4 

Totals. _ _  . 

192 

41 

100.0 

63. 

296 

1 

100.  1 

Table  IS.  Occupation  of  Main  Informant  About  China  of  Occupational  Groupings 

in  China 


Occupation  of  Informant 

Peasant 

Other  olvlHans 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Military  (incl.  civilians 
In  army). _ _ 

■ 

81.0 

42 

84.0 

70 

70.0 

Civilian 

19.0 

8 

16.0 

30 

30.0 

Tntnla  . . 

1 - 

142 

100. 0 

50 

100.0 

100 

100.  0 

Ncle.  Four  “no  answors”  on  occupation  of  infortnant  are  omltUd. 
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One  specified  time"  omitted  from  caicolatioiis. 
'*Oiie  **D0  answer"  as  to  time  omitted  from  calculations. 
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‘Multiple  (1,995)  responses  render  percentages  non-additiye. 
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*lndades  4  “no  answers”  as  vO  inlbrssfint^s  occnpatloiL 
••Omits  1  “no  answer"*  as  to  aTaOabillty. 


01M7I--B1' — -11 
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More  reliable . . .  118  61. 5  33  !  80.  5  47  74.  6  198  66. 9  1, 387  70. 4 

Less  reliable . . 61  31.8  6  '  14. 6  9  14.3  76  25.7  160  8.1 

Both... . 2  1.0  0  0.0  4  6.3  6  2.0  3  0.2 

Don’t  know . . 11  5. 7  2  4. 9  1  1. 6  14  4. 7  376  19. 1 

No  answer . 0  0.0  0  0.0  2  3.2  2  0.7  45  2.3 
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sroentages  not  addltiv  jocausa  ot  multiple  (338)  responaas. 
*ercent^e3  not  additive  because  of  multiple  (236)  Fespouses. 
k— not  applicable. 
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*0n€  NCO  supplied  no  data  in  this  section  and  is  omjttod  from  this  table, 


TahU  S7.  Word-oj-Mmth  Sources  of  Information  About  China  of  Ranks  While- 

in  Korea 


e^c::rco 

Itanks 

EM 

NOOs 

Ofllcors 

Nunibor 

rorcoiit 

Ntnnhcr 

Teroent 

Nuinbcr 

Percent 

EM  aad  NCOs.-  -  _ 

6B 

67.  9 

13 

64.  2 

14 

36.  8 

Ofticci's  (pollticul) _  - 

41 

12 

60.  0 

19 

50.  0 

Offleers  (pultural) _ 

4 

3.6 

1 

4.  2 

0.0 

Onicein  (militaiv) _  _ _ 

16 

3 

12.  5 

9 

23.  7 

Civilians  (miscellaneous). _ 

6 

4.  4 

0 

3 

7.  9 

Civilians  (farmers) _ _ _ 

1 

.9 

0 

0 

0.0 

Civilians  (laborers) _ _  _  . 

0 

0 

u.  u 

I 

o  n 
it.  U 

Civilians  (relatives) _ _ 

0 

0 

0 

0.0 

ethers _ _ 

4 

3.  5 

2 

8.3 

1 

2.  6 

No  answer  _ _ _  _ _ 

5 

4.  4 

2 

&3 

2 

6.  3 

N . . . . 

(114) 

(24) 

(38) 

Pcrooutagca  arc  not  adiUUvo  because  of  multiple  answers. 


Table  28.  Sources  of  Information  About  Military  Situation  While  in  Korea 


Sources 

All  sources 

Source  of  most 
Information 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

U.N.  Loudspeakers _ .... 

224  1 

76.7 

36 

11.  8 

Oflicers  (political) _ ..... . . 

215 

72.6 

01 

30,7 

U.N.  Leaflets _ _ _ 

214 

ft 

4  4t, 

85 

22.0 

Onicors  (military) _ _ _ _ 

149 

60.3 

62 

17.6 

EM . 

110 

39.  2 

31 

10.  6 

NCOS . . 

72 

24.  .3 

12 

4  1 

Other _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

28 

0.  6 

12 

4  1 

No  answer.......... 

0 

0.  0 

1 

0.  3 

N . . . . . 

(296) 

1 

(*) 

B 

'Multiple  (1.018)  responsm  raniler  percentaies  non-addltlTO. 
"Multiple  (308)  responses  render  peroentagos  uon-additlTe. 
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J’aWe  30.  Ranks  of  Recipient  Talked  to  /■tijout  Leaflet  hy  Hanks  of  Respondents 


Raoks  of  recipients 

Runka 

EM 

NCOS 

unicors 

Nnm- 

rer- 

cont 

Num¬ 
ber  1 

IMr- 

Mint 

Num¬ 

ber 

5s  e 

43 

81 

44 

12 

52 

NCOS _ 

4 

8 

60 

3 

13 

Officers _  _  _ 

6 

11 

6 

8 

35 

Totals.  _ _ 

52 

100 

1 

16 

100 

23 

100 

Table  Si.  TruTismission  of  Leaflet  Messages  by  Educational  Level  of  Respondents 


Truumlaslon 

1  No  sohoellne 

1 

rrimary 

Middle  and  unl- 

j  veralty  j 

Total  respond¬ 
ents 

Nuin-  1 
ber 

Percent 

Num¬ 

ber 

percent 

Num¬ 

ber 

Percent 

Num¬ 

ber 

Percent 

Talked . 1 

0 

25.0 

42 

26.6 

40 

30.2 

91 

30.7 

Did  not  talk _ 

23 

63.9 

105 

66.5 

67 

55.  0 

186 

62.  5 

Never  saw  a  leaf¬ 
let _ 

4 

11.  1 

11 

7,  0 

5 

4.  6 

20 

6.  8 

Totals _ 

36 

■ 

158 

100.  1 

102 

100.  0 

296 

100.  0 
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